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THE  FORTUNES 


SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FREDERICK    ARRIVES    AT    THE    END    OF    HIS    JOURNEY. 

It  was  bright  morning  when  Freddy  awoke 
again.  Birds  were  singing  around  him;  the 
dewdrops  on  the  grass  were  sparkUng  like  dia- 
monds in  the  early  sunbeams ;  the  little  perk- 
ing squirrels  were  darting  from  one  tree  to 
another,  now  running  along  the  branches,  now 
just  shewing  their  noses  from  the  fork  of  a 
bough ;  and  at  various  parts  of  the  woodland, 
tall,  undisturbed  columns  of  smoke  were  rising 
above  the  foliage  from  the  cottages.  All  the 
horrid  creatures  that  had  surrounded  him  in 
the  gloomy  night  resumed  their  natural  forms, 
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and  became  once  more  simple  trees  in  the 
cheerful  daylight. 

He  was  hungry — very  hungry  ;  but  a  draught 
of  the  clear  water,  from  the  little  spring  that 
bustled  through  the  forest,  was  all  he  could 
procure  for  breakfast ;  and  it  served  also  for  his 
toilet.  And  then  he  started  off  again,  feeling 
somewhat  bolder  than  he  had  done  the  night 
before,  but  still  equally  uncertain  in  which  di- 
rection he  should  travel. 

He  passed  two  or  three  gentlemen's  houses, 
where  the  closed  windows  showed  that  the  in- 
mates were  not  yet  stirring;  and  at  last  came 
to  a  turnpike  road.  A  light  covered  cart,  filled 
with  mats  and  turnery-ware,  was  jogging  along 
as  he  turned  out  of  the  bye-lane.  The  driver 
was  seated  in  front,  singing  a  song  of  no  very 
great  poetical  pretensions,  to  an  air  which  any 
one  may  hear  chorused,  if  he  listens  outside  the 
tap-room  window  of  a  country  public-house  on 
Saturday  nights;  and  he  looked  altogether  so 
pleasant,  that  Freddy  ventured  to  ask  him  for  a 
ride. 

'*  To  be  sure,"  said  the  man ;  '*  I'm  sure  you 
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must  be  in  a  hurry,  to  get  up  so  early.  There," 
he  continued,  as  he  helped  the  little  boy  up 
from  the  step  to  the  shaft,  "sit  down  on  this 
mat.     Where  are  you  going?" 

"  Just  out  there,"  answered  Frederick, 
making  an  arc  of  about  twenty  miles  with  his 
finger,  across  the  horizon. 

"  Well,  you  must  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
when  you  get  there,  I'm  thinking,"  replied  the 
man,  "  if  your  connexion  covers  all  that 
ground.  You  hav'n't  even  had  time  to  get  your 
shoes  blacked — have  you  ?  " 

Freddy  began  to  shuffle  about  upon  his  seat, 
and  looked  verv  uncomfortable.  The  man 
could  never  be  a  Bow-street  magistrate  in  dis- 
guise, that  the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors 
had  sent  after  him  ! 

*'  Now,  good  boys  always  tell  the  truth,"  said 
the  man  ;  '^  and  I  'm  sure  you  're  a  good  boy, 
only  you  don't  like  your  book.  Isn't  that  it? 
Come,  now ;  tell  me  what  school  you  Ve  run 
away  from." 

Frederick  felt  there  must  certainly  be  some 
brand   upon  his  forehead   that  proclaimed  his 
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desertion.  He  returned  no  answer,  but  got 
very  frightened,  and  began  to  cry. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  man.  "  There  — 
never  mind  —  I  'm  not  going  to  hurt  you. 
Where  do  you  want  to  be  taken? — I  Uve  at 
Brentwood.  "• 

The  name  of  the  place  seemed  to  come  upon 
the  httle  boy  as  naturally  as  that  of  his  own 
family.  They  had  once  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  And  who  do  you  know  at  Brentwood?" 

"  The  White  Hart  Inn,"  replied  Frederick. 
He  had  some  faint  recollection  that  his  father 
had  business  there  on  certain  days. 

The  acquaintance  was  certainly  a  vague  one ; 
but  it  appeared  to  satisfy  the  man ;  for  he 
asked  no  more  questions,  but  struck  up  his 
song  again,  beating  time  with  his  old  whip 
upon  the  back  of  the  horse  ;  and  so  they  went 
on,  until  he  came  to  a  little  public-house, 
where  he  got  down  whilst  the  horse  baited  ;  and, 
when  he  came  back,  brought  Frederick  an 
enormous  lump  of  bread  and  cold  bacon.  He 
was  a  good-hearted  man,  and  had  got  children 
of  his  own. 
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It  was  a  long  journey  ;  and  the  driver  ap- 
peared to  be  very  popular  on  the  road,  for  he 
stopped  at  every  village  to  talk  at  the  inns,  and 
dispose  of  some  of  his  things  to  the  small 
shops  ;  in  fact,  it  took  nearly  all  day.  But  at 
six  in  the  evening  they  came  near  the  town 
before  spoken  of. 

A  pleasant  country-town  is  Brentwood ;  neat 
and  clean,  with  glimpses  of  picturesque  head- 
lands, and  fair  green  landscapes  from  the  open- 
ings of  its  streets;  and  now  and  then  a  fine 
old  gable,  or  venerable  gothic  window  diver- 
sifying the  less  picturesque  elevations  of  some 
rural  architect.  And  there  are  few  hostelries  in 
England  into  which  a  traveller  would  sooner 
turn  for  entertainment  for  himself  or  animal 
than  that  of  the  White  Hart,  whose  effigy  looks 
placidly  along  the  principal  street  from  his  lofty 
bracket,  secured  thereto  by  a  costly  gilt  chain, 
which  assuredly  prevents  him  from  jumping 
down  and  plunging  into  the  leafy  glades  and 
coverts  within  view.  And  when  you  enter  the 
great  gate,  there  is  a  friendly  look  in  the  old 
carved  gallery  running  above  the  yard,  which 
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speaks  of  comfort  and  hospitality ;  you  think 
at  once  of  quiet  chambers ;  beds,  into  which 
you  dive,  and  sink  at  least  three  feet  down, 
for  their  very  softness;  with  sweet,  clean 
country  furniture,  redolent  of  lavender.  The 
pantry,  too,  is  a  thing  to  see :  not  so  much 
for  the  promise  of  refection  which  it  discloses, 
as  for  its  blue  Dutch  tiles,  with  landscapes 
thereon,  where  gentlemen  of  meditative  minds, 
something  between  Quakers  and  British  yeo- 
men, are  walking  about  in  wonderful  coats,  or 
fishing  in  troubled  waters;  all  looking  as  if 
they  were  very  near  connexions  of  the  cele- 
brated pedestrian,  Christian,  as  he  appeared 
in  the  old  editions  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  man  drove  up  to  the  inn,  and  putting 
Frederick  down  at  the  gate,  gave  him  in  charge 
to  one  of  the  waiters;  then,  telling  him  to  be 
a  good  boy,  and  stay  where  he  was,  because 
he  would  be  well  taken  care  of,  went  away 
home. 

Three  or  four  years  was  a  great  space  of 
time  to  the  little  boy,  at  his  age ;  but  he  recol- 
lected the   master  of   the   inn,   and   when   the 
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waiter  took  him  into  a  little  snug  parlour 
behind  the  bar,  where  the  landlord  was  sitting, 
and  left  them  too-ether,  he  disburdened  his 
mind  to  him  of  all  his  troubles,  and  felt  almost 
at  home  again.  And  his  confidence  was  even 
more  restored  when  the  worthy  host,  after  he 
had  listened  to  his  narrative,  and  seen  some 
of  the  bruises  and  weals  still  remaining  from 
Gogsley's  bullying,  gave  him  a  comfortable  tea, 
and  proceeded  to  ask  several  questions  about 
his  family,  whilst  Freddy  sat  with  his  legs  up 
in  a  chair,  buried  in  a  huge  old  shooting-jacket, 
by  way  of  dressing-gown,  and  his  feet  plunged 
into  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  had  evidently 
been  cut  down  from  the  shoes  of  some  giant 
of  the  former  ages,  who  suffered  from  corns. 

"  And  so  vou  want  to  g-o  to  Brabants,  do 
you.  Master  Frederick?""  said  the  host,  when 
he  had  heard  all  the  little  boy  had  to  say. 
"  I  dare  say  there  is  somebody  there  who  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Ah !  Miss  Amy  's 
not  married  yet." 

"Is  Amy  Grantham  at  home?"  asked 
Freddy.     "  I  like  her." 
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"  Oh,  yes ;  she 's  at  home,  and  likely  to  be 
so.  We  used  to  think  your  brother,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, was  rather  sweet  there  before  he  went  to 
foreign  parts.  Well !  I  suppose  it  was  all  for 
the  best :  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  for  ever-so-long,"  re- 
plied Fred.  "  We  have  waited  such  a  time 
for  a  letter  from  him." 

"There's  the  chaise,"*  said  the  host,  as  it 
was  heard  beneath  the  window.  "Now,  your 
shoes  are  cleaned,  and  your  jacket  brushed ; 
put  them  on,  and  we  shall  be  there  in  less 
than  half-an-hour ;  and  I'll  send  a  man  to 
London  early  to-morrow,  with  a  letter  for  father 
and  mother,  to  let  them  know  you  are  safe; 
or  they  will  be  sadly  frightened." 

Freddy  hastened  to  comply  with  the  orders ; 
and  in  another  five  minutes  a  rough,  smart 
little  pony  was  trotting  briskly  away  with 
them  towards  the  old  house  before  alluded  to. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

VINCENT     MEETS    AMY    GRANTHAM,    AND     GETS    INTO    TROUBLE 
THEREBY. 

We  left  Vincent  Scattergood  on  the  river, 
rowing  in  Bolt's  skiff  with  all  the  perseverance 
and  labour  that  a  desperate  case  called  for — 
for  desperate  enough  it  appeared  to  him.  At 
daybreak  the  tide  turned,  and  a  heavy  current 
retarded  his  progress ;  but  he  still  kept  man- 
fully on,  and  the  morning  had  not  far  advanced 
when  he  came  alongside  one  of  the  landinsr- 
places  at  Gray's  Thurrock. 

He  lingered  in  the  town  until  the  afternoon 
at  one  of  the  water-side  inns,  not  caring  to 
set  off  again  upon  his  errand  until  late  in  the 
day.  But  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  decline 
he  quitted  the  town,  and  striking  at  once  into 
the   country,  walked  on  at  a  smart   pace,  and 
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soon  left   the   Thames  and  its    banks   behind 
him. 

It  was  a  calm  and  soft  spring  evening,  sooth- 
ing and  tranquil :  redolent,  too,  with  every  sweet 
odour  that  the  young  earth  gave  forth,  from 
the  blossoms  of  the  heavily-laden  lilacs,  droop- 
ing with  luxuriance  over  the  road-side  path, 
to  the  humblest  hedge-flower  that  peeped  be- 
tween the  budding  hawthorn  with  its  new 
bright  leaves,  to  do  homage  to  the  pleasant 
season.  And  Nature  herself  was  still,  reposing 
in  the  warm  glow  of  western  light,  that  streamed 
in  a  glorious  and  golden  flood  over  the  fresh 
ground,  showered  with  sparkling  daisies  and 
yellow  buttercups,  which  rose  from  the  earth 
to  greet  it.  The  very  foliage  of  the  trees  ap- 
peared to  be  dozing  in  its  warmth,  except 
the  young  spring-leaves,  which  still  trembled 
and  twinkled  on  their  light  branches  in  the 
declining  sunbeams. 

A  different  scene  indeed  it  was  to  what  he 
had  lately  been  accustomed  to :  the  flaring 
poisonous  gas,  the  teeming  atmosphere,  the 
pallid,  strained,  and  artificial    life  that  strug- 
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gled  therein  for  its  scantiest  means  of  being, — 
where  every  sympathy  was  deceit  and  every 
smile  was  purchased.  And  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded farther  on  his  journey,  and  come  to 
a  portion  of  the  country  that  he  knew  well, 
there  was  not  a  green  knoll  of  ground,  or  tree, 
or  even  hedge-row,  which  did  not  appear,  in 
its  mute  expression,  to  give  him  welcome, — 
which  did  not  testify  that  its  fresh  verdure 
was  meant  as  much  for  him  as  for  the  highest 
and  mightiest  in  the  land. 

As  he  walked  onward,  the  hour  sounded 
from  the  ivied  church-tower  of  one  of  the 
adjoining  villages.  It  came  upon  him  like  the 
voice  of  an  old  friend,  or  some  long-forgotten 
melody,  that  had  only  been  connected  with 
the  brightest  associations ;  and  its  solemn  tones, 
in  the  evening  quietude,  bore  with  it  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  of  old  times  and  bygone  hap- 
piness condensed  into  one  thrilling  sound.  It 
fell  upon  his  heart  in  homely  unison  with 
chords  that  had  long  remained  untouched ;  it 
read  a  lesson  of  time  misspent  and  opportunity 
neglected ;  of  venial  errors,  now  magnified  into 
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crimes  by  the  contrast  of  the  repose  and 
purity  around  him.  But  it  brought  with  it 
a  return  of  natural  feehngs  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  stranger.  His  eyes  glistened,  and 
the  beating  of  his  heart  quickened,  until  giving 
way  to  the  soft  but  impressive  influence  of 
nature,  he  burst  into  tears. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  twilight  crept  over 
the  landscape,  and  it  was  nearly  dark  when  he 
had  passed  through  the  last  village  on  his 
route ;  but  at  length  he  saw  the  twisted  chim- 
neys of  Brabants — for  thither  was  he  bound — 
rising  above  the  grove  that  surrounded  the 
house.  As  he  paused  for  an  instant,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  field-gates,  a  strange  agi- 
tation and  incertitude  took  possession  of  him — 
a  mixture  of  desperation  and  timidity  which  he 
had  never  before  experienced. 

"Now,  guv'nor,  what  are  you  looking  for 
there?"  cried  a  voice,  which  startled  him  from 
its  proximity. 

*'  Nothing,"  replied  Vincent  to  a  countryman 
who  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge. 
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''  Well,  we  don't  sell  it,"  returned  the  man  ; 
"  so  you  'd  best  move  somewhere  else." 

Vincent  looked  towards  the  speaker,  and  ap- 
peared to  recognise  him. 

"  Chandler  !     Don't  you  know  me  ?  *' 

"  What !  Mr.  Scattergood  !  "  exclaimed  the 
man,  after  regarding  him  doubtfully  for  a  few 
seconds.  "  Dear  !  dear  !  who  'd  ever  a-thought 
of  seeing  you  ?  well,  if  I  ever  !  " 

A  brief  conversation  passed  between  them, 
principally,  however,  relating  to  Mr.  Grantham 
and  Amy  —  the  latter  especially.  Vincent 
learned  all  he  was  anxious  to  know,  and  then 
begging  the  other  not  to  mention  that  he  had 
seen  him,  entered  one  of  the  pathways  that 
traversed  the  grove,  and  there  waited  for  the 
next  two  hours,  never  once  taking  his  eyes  from 
the  house. 

Lights  appeared  in  the  various  windows,  and 
shadows  moved  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
library-blinds  in  giant  profiles,  in  one  of  which 
he  thought  he  could  trace  the  outline  of  the 
only  being  on  earth  respecting  whom  his  senti- 
ments appeared    unchanged    after   the    various 
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scenes  of  dissipation  and  recklessness  which 
had  unceasingly  followed  one  another  for  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  And  then,  as  the 
hours  wore  on,  the  lights  disappeared,  or 
gleamed  from  the  upper  windows — one,  in 
particular,  he  knew  was  Amy's  chamber,  — 
until  the  solitary  illumination  in  the  library  was 
all  that  remained.  Vincent  recollected  when 
he  knew  the  family  formerly,  that  Mr.  Grant- 
ham was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  to  read 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  household  had  retired 
to  bed ;  and  he  did  not  appear  to  have  altered 
this  habit. 

Leaving  his  lurking-place,  he  crossed  the 
lawn,  and  was  approaching  the  house,  when  a 
large  dog  confined  near  the  porch  commenced 
barking  furiously,  and  threatened  to  attack  him 
should  the  chain  break,  by  which,  in  his  ex- 
ertions to  get  at  Vincent,  he  was  even  now 
dragging  his  kennel  after  him. 

"Down  —  down!  Hector!"  cried  Vincent, 
calling  to  mind  the  name  of  the  animal. 
"  Poor  fellow,  then  ! — lie  down  !  " 

But  the  dog  had  forgotten  his  voice,  whilst 
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he  redoubled  his  barking,  and  efforts  to  get 
loose.  Vincent  hurried  towards  the  window, 
and  as  he  got  there  Mr.  Grantham,  alarmed  at 
the  unusual  noise,  drew  back  the  blind.  They 
met  face  to  face. 

An  exclamation  of  alarm  burst  from  the 
master  of  the  house  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
unexpected  visitor.  He  retreated  quickly  to- 
wards the  fire-place,  and  seizing  a  pistol  from 
above  the  mantelpiece,  presented  it  at  Vin- 
cent, inquiring  loudly  what  he  wanted. 

Vincent  threw  up  his  hand  as  an  indication 
for  the  other  to  arrest  any  further  proceeding, 
and  motioned  Mr.  Grantham  to  open  the  win- 
dow. He  appeared  to  hesitate  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  mistrustfully  pulled  back  the  heavy 
casement. 

"  In  God's  name,  who  are  you?"  he  inquired, 
"and  what  is  your  purpose  here?" 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  not  being  recognised  by 
you,"  answered  Vincent ;  "  it  is  some  time 
since  we  met,  and  I  have  seen  much  trouble  in 
that  period."  And,  heedless  of  Mr.  Grant- 
ham's involuntarily  raising  the  pistol,  he  step- 
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ped  over  the  low  sill  of  the  window  into  the 
library,  flinging  his  hat  carelessly  upon  the 
floor. 

"Do  you  know  me  now,  sir?"  he  inquired. 

"  Vincent  Scattergood  !  "  exclaimed  Grant- 
ham, as  he  recognised  the  intruder.  "What 
fresh  career  of  vice  has  brought  you  to  this 
condition?" 

"  It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you 
now,"  replied  the  other ;  "  beyond  that,  per- 
haps, you  have  unwittingly  borne  a  share  in  its 
furtherance.  I  am  here  to  serve,  not  to  annoy 
you.  In  a  word,  there  is  an  attack  contem- 
plated this  evening  upon  the  house  by  pro- 
fessed London  thieves,  and  I  have  come  to 
warn  you  of  it." 

«' A  robbery!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Grantham, 
"  and  how  did  ijou  come  to  know  of  it  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  own  secret,"  returned  Vincent ; 
"it  is  enough  at  present  for  you  to  know  that 
such  is  the  case.  You  can  now  do  as  you 
think  proper  to  counteract  it ;  and  for  that  end 
I  am  at  your  service.  But  you  have  little  time 
to  spare." 
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"  I  have  no  people  in  the  house  beyond  my 
daughter,  and  some  females,"  replied  the  other. 
**  Your  brother  is  a  mere  child." 

"  My  brother  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
Vincent,  in  astonishment. 

"  The  little  boy,  Frederick ;  he  was  driven 
over  here  this  evening  from  Brentwood  ;  having 
run  away  from  school,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
home.     Have  you  not  heard  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  my  family  w^re  in 
England.     I  thought  they  were  at  Boulogne." 

"They  are  in  London,"  answered  Grantham; 
''  is  it  possible  you  were  not  aware  of  this  ?  " 

Vincent  returned  no  answer.  His  brow  was 
knit,  and  his  teeth  clenched  upon  his  lip,  whilst 
his  loud  and  hurried  breathing  betrayed  his 
mental  suffering.  His  family,  then,  w^re  in 
London  ;  they  had  been  thus  possibly  some 
time,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 

"  And  where  is  Frederick  ? "  he  at  length 
asked  anxiously. 

"  He  is  gone  to  bed,"  replied  Grantham : 
"  he  appears  to  have  been  out  all  last  night. 
Ilou  shall  see  him,  and  learn  all  to-morrow;  at 
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present  I  will  seek  no  further  explanation  from 
you  of  all  this  mystery.  What  must  be 
done  ?  " 

"  True  —  true,"  answered  Vincent,  recover- 
ing himself  by  an  effort.  "  I  had  forgotten,  for 
the  news  was  unexpected.  Close  the  window, 
and  the  shutters  ;  let  all  appear  as  still  as 
death." 

"  It  is  a  starlight  night,"  said  Grantham, 
*'and  we  can  see  them  come  from  the  hall 
windows.  At  any  rate,  Hector  will  w^arn  us  of 
their  approach." 

They  left  the  library,  and  went  into  the 
gallery  which  surrounded  the  hall,  taking  the 
pistols  with  them  from  the  chimney-piece. 
Nor  did  it  appear  that  they  were  much  too 
soon  on  the  watch,  for  a  loud  growl  from  the 
dog  in  front  of  the  house,  which  soon  broke 
into  an  angry  bark,  betokened  the  proximity 
of  strangers. 

There  was  light  enough  to  see  any  object 
on  the  lawn,  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  belt  of 
trees;  but  no  one  appeared,  although  the  dog 
kept  barking  unceasingly. 


*  A 
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"They  have  a  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right," 
whispered  Grantham ;  "  they  will  not  proceed 
further." 

"  Hush !  what  is  that  ?"  asked  Vincent  hur- 
riedly.    "  There  is  a  noise  in  the  house." 

And  indeed  a  low,  grating  sound,  as  of  a 
fine  saw  stealthily  at  work,  was  plainly'  audi- 
ble, although  not  in  the  direction  they  had 
expected.  It  sounded  from  the  interior  of  the 
building ;  and  it  was  evident  they  had  obtained 
access  by  some  of  the  offices. 

"  They  will  come  through  that  door,"  said 
Vincent,  pointing  to  the  body  of  the  hall. 
"  Now  or  never  is  the  time." 

He  crept  stealthily  down,  followed  by  Grant- 
ham, and  they  placed  themselves  in  the  shadow 
of  the  deep  chimney-piece.  The  next  minute 
they  heard  footsteps,  as  of  men  in  heavy  shoes 
trying  to  walk  lightly,  and  indistinct  whispers ; 
and  then  the  door  opened. 

As  the  first  of  the  gang  appeared,  Mr.  Grant- 
ham discharged  his  pistol  full  against  him. 
The  fellow  gave  a  leap,  and  then  fell  down 
across  the  door- way;    whilst  the  remainder  of 
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the  party,  three  in  number,  rushed  at  once  into 
the  hall,  bearing  a  lantern  with  them. 

In  a  second  Vincent  recognised  Bolt,  and 
sprung  upon  him.  Driving  him  into  a  corner 
of  the  hall,  he  threw  him  down,  and  then  said 
rapidly, 

"It  is  all  blown — get  off  as  soon  as  you 
can,  or  you  will  be  taken.  Do  not  lose  an  in- 
stant." 

The  individual  attacked  stared  at  Vincent 
for  an  instant  in  stupified  surprise.  But  he 
had  perception  enough  to  see  how  affairs  stood ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  permitted  to  rise,  he 
seized  the  light,  and  darted  away  through  the 
door,  whilst  Vincent  returned  to  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Grantham,  whose  second  pistol  had 
missed  fire,  and  who  was  now  carrying  on  an 
unequal  contest  with  the  other  two.  They 
were  the  men  whom  Vincent  had  seen  the 
night  before  at  the  public-house  on  the  river. 

The  noise  had  aroused  the  inmates  of  the 
house ;  and  one  of  the  servants,  whose  room 
was  adjacent  to  the  gallery  of  the  hall,  having 
rushed  thither  in   her  fright,  seized  the  rope 
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of  the  alarm-bell,  which  hung  in  a  turret  on 
the  roof,  and  began  to  pull  it  violently,  that 
one  or  two  of  the  male  domestics  who  slept 
over  the  stabling  might  be  summoned. 

But  at  this  minute  a  volume  of  smoke  poured 
into  the  hall,  through  the  open  door,  followed 
by  a  strong  smell  of  fire ;  and  scarcely  were 
Vincent  and  Mr.  Grantham  aware  of  it,  in 
their  struggles  to  prevent  the  other  men  from 
escaping,  ere  a  fierce  glare  of  hght  burst  upon 
the  opposite  wainscot,  accompanied  by  the 
loud  crackling  noise  attendant  upon  the  com- 
bustion of  dry  wood  work.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  in  its  portent — the  house  was  on  fire  ! 
Bolt  had  kindled  the  flame  as  he  departed,  with 
the  idea  of  rescuing  his  companions  in  the  con- 
fusion that  must  necessarily  ensue. 

And  he  succeeded  in  his  object.  The  instant 
Mr.  Grantham  became  aware  of  the  fact,  he 
left  the  men,  and  rushed  with  Vincent  to  the 
spot.  The  light  had  been  hastily  applied  to 
a  closet  of  firewood  under  the  staircase;  and 
from  the  dry,  almost  rotting  nature  of  the 
framework,  it  was  already  in  a  blaze. 
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"  It  is  the  staircase  !"  cried  the  master  of 
Brabants,  in  agony,  "  and  my  daughter's  room 
is  at  the  top  !  She  is  lost !" 

But  he  had  scarcely  spoken  ere  Vincent  had 
bounded  through  the  flames,  and  gained  the 
landing.  Breaking  in  the  door  with  one  blow 
of  his  foot,  he  found  Miss  Grantham  hurriedly 
throwing  on  her  attire,  and  preparing  to  leave 
the  room,  already  alarmed  by  the  noise.  She 
screamed  with  terror  as  Vincent  entered,  and 
retreated  to  the  end  of  the  room  ;  but  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms  without  exchanging  a 
word,  and  again  flew  down  the  blazing  stair- 
case. It  was  not  the  work  of  a  minute  — 
another  instant,  and  it  would  have  been  too 
late. 

The  bell  had  alarmed  the  people  of  the  farm, 
and  they  now  began  to  collect  rapidly  about  the 
house.  The  servants  too  assembled,  screaming, 
in  the  hall,  and  running  terrified  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  amongst  them  was  little  Scattergood, 
whom  the  housekeeper  was  dragging  along  in 
her  hand.  Scared  and  frightened  as  he  was, 
he  directly  knew  his  brother,  and  ran  to  him. 
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calling  him  by  his  name,  as  he  clung  to  him  for 
protection. 

Mr.  Grantham  had  received  his  daughter 
from  the  hands  of  Vincent;  but,  as  she  heard 
his  name  pronounced,  she  started  from  her 
father,  and  flew  towards  him,  bursting  into 
tears  as  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  My  dearest  Amy  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  we 
have  then  met  again." 

For  an  instant,  heedless  of  the  fire,  and 
noise,  and  the  confusion  around  him,  Mr.  Grant- 
ham stared  in  astonishment  at  the  greeting. 
And  then  the  truth  burst  upon  him :  his  daugh- 
ter loved,  and  was  beloved  by  Vincent  Scatter- 
good— the  penniless  outcast,  to  whom  he  had 
in  former  times,  when  he  just  suspected  it, 
forbidden  his  house.  The  dissipated  reprobate, 
then,  —  the  confederate  of  burglars,  —  was  the 
obstacle  to  his  plans  of  aggrandizement.  In 
one  moment  his  family  pride  crushed  every 
other  feeling, — gratitude  and  justice  were  alike 
forgotten,  —  and  he  directed  two  of  the  men 
who  had  assembled  to  seize  Vincent  as  one  of 
the  robbers,  whilst  he  grasped   his  daughter's 
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arms  with  iron  nerve,  and  drew  her  to  his 
side. 

The  majority  of  the  people  had  formed  a 
chain  from  the  lake  to  the  house,  and  were 
rapidly  passing  buckets  of  water  from  one  to 
the  other;  but  a  few  were  in  the  hall,  and  two 
of  these  laid  hold  of  Vincent.  Frederick,  be- 
wildered with  the  scene,  but  yet  perceiving 
that  his  brother  was  in  trouble,  to  v/hom  he 
had  always  been  much  attached,  wrung  his 
hands  in  agony,  as  he  clung  still  closer  to 
him,  and  implored  him  to  speak  to  him. 

Pale  as  death,  and  faint  with  agitation,  Amy 
seized  her  father's  hand,  and  exclaimed  hur- 
riedly, 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  father,  what  are  you 
about  to  do  ?  Reflect,  I  implore  you, — if  you 
have  one  thought  left  for  my  happiness,  I  will 
answer  for  his  innocence.  I  would,  if  all  the 
world  were  against  him/' 

"  Miss  Grantham,  '^  replied  her  father  se- 
verely, "in  this  case  your  interference  is  not 
called  for.  His  innocence  or  guilt  will  be  a 
question  to  be  decided  upon  elsewhere." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JOE    JOLLIT     HURRIES    MR.  SNARRY    FROM    SPORT    TO    SPORT, 
TO    BANISH    HIS    REGRET. 

The  name  of  the  lodger  who  played  the  flute 
in  bed,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house  in 
Windmill-street,  occupied  by  the  funny  gen- 
tleman and  his  friend,  was  Fipps  —  Mr.  Ras- 
selas  Fipps.  He  was  a  harmless-looking  young 
man,  with  a  long  nose ;  and  his  mouth  was 
puckered  into  a  perpetual  simper  from  long 
practice  on  his  instrument,  which  gave  him  a 
lively  expression,  although  his  nature  was 
grave.  Perhaps  it  was  this  harmless  disposi- 
tion that  made  him  very  popular  amongst  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  visitors  to  Gravesend, 
coupled  with  his  musical  propensities  ;  for  he 
knew  a  great  number  of  ladies.  Oftentimes  as 
the  benighted  traveller  returned  from  Cobham, 
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he  heard  the  dulcet  notes  of  Mr.  Fipps's  pipe 
—  he  was  equally  great  upon  the  flageolet  — 
floating  in  the  soft  and  mellow  eventide  ;  and 
at  a  turn  of  the  road  would  discover  Mr.  Fipps 
reclining  in  a  pastoral  attitude  against  a  stile, 
whilst  two  or  three  ladies,  seated  on  logs  of 
timber,  listened  to  him  in  wrapt  admiration, 
and  donkeys  browsed  at  their  side,  in  classical 
grouping.  The  style  of  Mr.  Fipps's  playing 
was  usually  ambitious,  and  of  a  high  school  — 
indeed,  he  sometimes  attempted  to  grasp  such 
lofty  notes  that  bystanders  trembled  for  his 
bloodvessels ;  but  in  moments  of  light  distrac- 
tion he  would  essay  the  gay  quadrille  or  po- 
pular waltz ;  and  then,  when  nobody  was  by, 
the  ladies  would  dance  a  gentle  measure  upon 
the  greensward,  calling  each  other  "dear,"  and 
laughing  timidly,  as  though  they  blushed  to 
find  themselves  thus  employed,  as  is  their 
wont  on  such  occasions,  from  sylvan  dances  to 
the  first  quadrille  after  supper  at  evening  par- 
ties. So  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Fipps  might  be 
considered  as  Arcadian ;  and  he  would  have 
formed,    with   his    fair   companions,    a   sort   of 
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drop-scene  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  any 
artist  sketched  them. 

During  the  early  periods  of  their  residence 
Mr.  Joe  JoUit  did  not  get  on  very  well  with 
Mr.  Fipps.     He  pronounced  him  "  slow  ; "  and 
indeed  what   could    be  expected   from   a  man 
who  dined  every  day  upon  soda  water  and  pe- 
riwinkles ;  for  such  did  the  jocular  Jollit  affirm 
was  the  case.     And  having  won  an  opal  smel- 
ling-bottle and  two  mother-of-pearl  salt-spoons, 
at  Tulley's  bazaar,  he  persuaded  the   elegant 
young    lady    with  the   long  black   curls,   who 
personated   the   fickle  goddess,  —  anything  but 
blindly, — to  change  these  prizes  for  an  octave 
flute,   upon  which  he  accompanied  Mr.  Fipps 
through   the    wall,   in   an    uncertain    obligato. 
When  Mr.   Fipps  found  that  his  performance 
appeared  to  annoy  the  other  lodgers,  he  took  to 
playing  in  bed,  making  a  sort   of  Esquimaux 
tent  with  the  sheet,  and  getting  under  it,  toge- 
ther   with    his    candle  —  a   proceeding   which, 
although  advantageous  in  the  aggregate,  was,  in 
the  abstract,  certainly  prejudicial  to   his  own 
safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  house  generally. 
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But  finding  that  Mr.  Fipps  was  inoffensive, 
and  put  up  meekly  with  messages  and  con- 
duct of  an  insulting  and  pernicious  nature, 
Mr.  Joe  Jollit  pronounced  him  a  good  fellow 
after  all;  and  they  finally  got  very  excellent 
friends. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Snarry  became  more  melan- 
choly, in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Joe  Jollit's  recommen- 
dations to  the  contrary.  He  declared  he  could 
not  rouse  himself;  and  if  he  could  not,  it  was 
certainly  not  from  a  paucity  of  attempt  on  the 
part  of  his  friend  to  divert  him,  for  Mr.  Jollit 
dragged  him  by  sheer  muscular  strength  to 
Rosherville  every  gala  night,  and  even  intro- 
duced him  to  the  young  lady  who  sang  coquet- 
tish ballads  from  an  exalted  position  in  the 
orchestra  gallery,  between  the  dances,  which 
was  a  distinguished  honour  many  gallant  hearts 
sighed  for,  but  in  vain.  He  took  him  to  eat 
water-cresses  at  Spring  Head,  and  drink  tea  at 
Cobham  ;  he  lured  him  into  sailing  excursions 
and  balls  upon  the  Town  Pier;  he  practically 
demonstrated  to  him  that  the  amenities  of  so- 
cial  life    were    in    force   at    Gravesend^ — that 
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nobody  was  proud,  but  pleasant  and  affable  — 
that  formal  introductions  were  things  unknown, 
even  to  the  fairer  portion  of  humanity  there  lo- 
cating, but  that  soft  words  might  be  whispered 
during  the  fireworks,  upon  the  strength  of  one 
or  two  minutes'  acquaintanceship,  when  all  was 
dark  and  romantic.  But  the  more  he  took  Mr. 
Snarry  into  the  whirl  of  gaiety,  the  more  sad 
did  that  gentleman  become.  He  preferred 
lonely  walks,  and  at  eventide  would  start  forth 
to  commune  with  nature,  in  cloth  boots  and  a 
blouse ;  and,  like  the  lovelorn  Arcite,  if  he 
heard  song  or  instrument  about  the  house, 
he  would  weep  without  avail,  so  feeble  were  his 
spirits.  What  between  Mr.  Jollit's  voice,  and 
Mr.  Fipps's  flute  and  flageolet,  frequent  oppor- 
tunities were  afforded  him  of  doing  so,  which 
increased  rather  than  diminished  his  passion; 
indeed,  he  one  day  wandered  into  the  fields 
with  the  intention  of  weaving  a  chaplet  of  wild 
flowers,  only  in  the  first  place  he  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  in  the  second,  if  he  had,  he 
could  not  find  any.  And  so  the  expedition  was 
a  failure. 
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*'  I  say,  Snarry,"  said  Mr.  Jollit,  one  fine 
afternoon,  when  his  friend  returned  from  a 
stroll,  *'  here's  a  lark  !  I  met  Hankins  and  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister,  to-day  on 
Windmill  Hill.  They  came  down  here  on 
Monday,  and  they  want  to  get  up  a  pic-nic." 

"  Pic-nics  are  not  for  me,"  answered  Mr. 
Snarry  sadly. 

''Oh,  nonsense!"  said  Joe:  "I  have  said 
we'll  join  it,  so  you  must  try  and  see  Bam  to- 
morrow, when  you  go  up  to  London.  Pratt's 
safe,  I  should  think,  and  so  's  Bodle,  if  he  is 
not  within  the  rules  of  Mrs.  Chicksand." 

"  And  Ij"  said  Snarry,  "  shall  walk  into 
the  joyous  circle  like  the  ghost  of  departed 
mirth." 

"  Pooh!  pooh  !"  replied  Joe,  "you  '11  walk 
into  the  lobster  salad  a  great  deal  better.  I 
think  we  ought  to  ask  Fipps — eh?  He'll 
bring  his  pipe,  you  know." 

*' By  all  means,"  returned  Snarry:  "I  like 
Fipps  ;  he  is  quiet,  and  suits  my  soul.  And  he 
has  learnt  not  to  believe  in  happiness." 

Mr.   Joe  Jollit   was   certainly  invaluable  in 
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arranging  parties.  Within  two  days,  he  had 
worked  so  hard,  that  he  had  not  only  collected 
twenty  or  thirty  people  together,  including  se- 
veral regular  patrons  of  the  Topaz  steamer,  but 
he  had  confidentially  imparted  to  each  what 
they  were  expected  to  bring.  Mr.  Fipps  he  let 
off  cheap,  with  the  rolls  and  lettuces,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  musical  attainments:  Mr. 
Snarry  received  hints  of  bottled  porter  and 
British  champagne  :  Mrs.  Hankins  and  her 
sister  agreed  conjointly  to  furnish  a  pigeon-pie 
and  some  tarts,  from  their  own  fair  hands ;  and 
Mr.  Bam  implored,  almost  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  he  might  make  the  cold  punch,  and 
dress  the  salad  himself. 

Mr.  Bam  was  one  of  those  men  who  think 
that  the  compilation  of  punch  and  salad  is 
the  great  arcanum  of  life,  known  to  them  alone 
upon  the  mighty  earth-  And  on  the  occasion 
of  dinner-parties  at  houses  where  he  was  inti- 
mate, nervous  people,  who  bolted  by  mistake 
into  the  dining-room  instead  of  going  up- stairs, 
might  always  see  ]Mr.  Bam  at  the  sideboard, 
with    his   cuffs   turned    up    strenuously    high. 
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mashing  a  hard-boiled  egg  in  a  crockery-bowl 
with  feverish  assiduity,  or  spooning  up  the  dress- 
ing and  letting  it  fall  again,  for  twenty-seven 
successive  times, — that  was  the  exact  number; 
one  more  or  less  would  have  spoilt  it, — in 
order  that  it  might  be  mixed  to  the  exact 
point  of  incorporation.  And  in  making  punch, 
Mr.  Bam  was  so  impressed  with  the  grave 
responsibility  of  his  task,  that  the  attention 
required  in  transmuting  metals,  or  preparing 
the  universal  solvent,  was  nothing  to  it.  Deli- 
cately exact  cubes  of  sugar  were  rubbed  on 
precisely  chosen  lemons :  tea-spoonfuls  were 
poured  into  wine-glasses  and  tasted  therefrom 
every  ten  seconds :  rum  was  measured  out 
with  medical  accuracy,  and  brandy  added  with 
alchemical  care,  until  Mr.  Bam,  radiant  with 
pride,  triumphantly  announced  the  attainment 
of  perfection.  And  if  after  that  any  rash  and 
hapless  guest  timidly  suggested  the  presence  of 
a  little  more  of  anything,  he  was  soon  sorry  that 
he  had  spoken.  For  Mr.  Barn's  look  of  mingled 
scorn  and  anger,  when  he  told  him  that  punch 
once   made   was    immutable,   drove    him    into 
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obscurity,  from  which  he  never  more  emerged. 
As  far  as  the  transmutation  and  the  universal 
solvent  were  concerned,  Mr.  Bam's  punch, 
when  he  made  it  at  somebody  else's  house, 
bore  affinity,  in  a  manner,  to  them.  For  then 
it  was  so  strong,  that  it  transmuted  previously 
dull  people  into  amateurs  of  parlour  magic, 
and  imitators  of  popular  performers ;  and  as 
a  solvent  loosened  the  tongues  of  retiring  visi- 
tors into  the  perpetration  of  comic  songs,  in- 
terspersed with  dialogue  illustrative  of  curious 
states  of  society,  where  people  were  constantly 
asking  one  another  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  smart  answers  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings,  or  convey  the  imputation  of  ex- 
ceeding mental  inferiority. 

The  anxiety  of  preparation  had  a  happy  effect 
upon  Mr.  Snarry's  shattered  spirits :  stiil  more 
so,  when  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  would  persist 
in  coming  every  evening  to  see  if,  as  a  bache- 
lor, Mr.  Snarry  did  not  require  some  little 
assistance.  And  in  return,  Mr.  Joe  Jolht 
would  intrude  at  Hankins's  lodgings  when  the 
ladies  set  about  making  the  pastry;  and  was 
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SO  funny — Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  never  knew 
such  a  mischievous  creature.  For  he  insisted 
upon  superintending  the  ornamental  portion 
of  the  confectionary ;  and  even  made  a  pie- 
crust statue  of  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister's  intended, 
— an  imaginary  person, — with  currants  for  his 
eyes  and  buttons,  and  a  pigeon's  feather  in 
his  hat,  which  gave  him  rather  a  martial  ap- 
pearance than  otherwise.  Then  he  fashioned 
a  dough  heart,  as  a  present  for  Mr.  Snarry, 
to  supply  the  place  of  his  own,  lately  lost; 
and  the  way  in  which  he  ornamented  the  pie 
with  little  frogs,  and  snipped  the  edge  with 
scissors  into  fanciful  ornaments,  required  to 
be  seen  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  Snarry  was  admitted  to  these  little  meet- 
ings, and  they  relieved  his  mind.  For  no  one 
could  watch  the  diverting  conceits  of  Mr.  Joe 
Jollit  without  being  amused ;  especially  on  the 
last  day,  when  he  once  more  invaded  Han- 
kins's lodgings,  and  put  on  an  apron  and  a 
tall  nightcap,  with  a  tassel  on  the  top,  which 
belonged  to  Fipps,  to  make  himself  look  like 
the  chef  de  cuisine.     And  on  this  occasion  he 
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floured  the  head  of  the  boy  who  cleaned  the 
shoes  and  knives  with  the  dredger,  and  sent  him 
in  this  state  several  times  to  the  baker's,  to 
caution  them  lest  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister's  in- 
tended should  be  done  too  much,  or  burnt. 
And  lastly,  by  clandestine  legerdemain,  and 
threatening  the  life  of  the  aforesaid  boy  if  he 
ever  revealed  it,  he  abstracted  the  cups  from 
the  interior  of  the  two  fruit  pies,  and  sup- 
plied their  places  with  something  very  re- 
markable, sure  to  produce  an  efibct  which 
would  be  ruined  by  premature  disclosure. 
But  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  inwardly  determined  that 
the  pies  should  be  cut  by  Fipps, — both  of 
them. 

At  last,  all  was  arranged.  Mr.  Bam's  bro- 
ther was  a  surgeon,  just  setting  up  in  prac- 
tice in  the  Borough ;  and  he  kindly  wrote 
medical  certificates  for  all  those  who  required 
them.  Snarry  had  palpitation  of  the  heart 
for  two  days ;  Pratt  was  laid  up  with  any  hard 
name  the  practitioner  liked  to  insert;  and 
Mr.  Joe  Jollit  having  successively  stated  that 
he  was  labouring  under  elephantiasis,  with  the 
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additional  infliction  of  a  bone  in  his  leg,  and 
something  green  in  his  eye,  and  an  access  of 
*'  Delirium  Threadneedlens,"  consented  to  be 
chimerically  confined  to  his  bed  with  the  ever- 
serviceable  influenza. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    GRAVESEND    PARTY     OF    PLEASURE    AND    THE    FATE    OF 
FIPPS. 

There  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
conventional  notion,  that  all  pic-nic  and  alfresco 
parties  should  end  in  rain  and  misery.  But, 
on  the  present  occasion,  such  was  not  the 
case,  for  the  weather  was  lovely,  with  every 
prospect  of  keeping  so.  The  sea-weed  in  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Snarry's  lodgings  was  crisp 
and  rustling ;  the  parasol  of  the  fashionable 
lady  in  the  gilt  alcove  on  Mrs.  Hankins's 
mantelpiece  was  raised  in  token  of  sunshine ; 
and,  better  than  all,  Mr.  Fipps's  barometer, 
which  was  celebrated  for  foretelling  what  never 
happened,  stood  at  "much  rain."  On  the 
other  hand,  to  be  sure,  there  was  a  gala  ad- 
vertised at  the  Gardens :  but  there  is  no  rule 
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without   its   exception,  and   perhaps   the   gala 
might  prove  that  one. 

The  party  was  to  meet  at  one  o'clock,  and 
then  depart  for  the  spot  fixed  upon,  which  was 
about  three  miles  out  of  Gravesend. 

At  the  appointed  hour  everybody  had  arrived, 
and  almost  in  uniform, — the  ladies  being  attired 
in  lined  muslins,  with  shot  silk  parasols,  and 
the  gentlemen  in  white  trousers  and  stocks  of 
wondrous  luxury,  light-blue  with  gold  sprigs 
being  in  the  ascendant.  Mr.  Snarry  simply 
turned  down  his  collars,  and  wore  a  black 
ribbon;  whilst  the  pleasant  Jollit,  in  that  ab- 
sence of  pride  upon  which  he  so  much  plumed 
himself,  put  on  a  blouse  and  straw-hat.  Car- 
riages had  been  ordered  for  the  ladies,  and 
refreshments,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  some  other  benedicts  :  but  Mr.  Jollit  pro- 
nouncing those  vehicles,  in  his  own  dialect, 
as  ''  ramshackled,"  proposed  donkeys  for  them- 
selves ;  which  the  others  immediately  agreed 
to,  with  Mr.  Snarry  at  the  head,  whose  forced 
spirits  were  such  that  they  approached  the 
hysterical. 
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Mr.  Rasselas  Fipps  was  the  last  who  made 
his  appearance.  Joe  Jollit  had  evidently  en- 
joyed the  delay,  chuckling  at  it  inwardly,  as  if 
he  were  conscious  of  the  cause,  which  was  the 
case.  For  the  funny  gentleman,  having  risen 
betimes,  had  seen  Mr.  Fipps's  glazed  boots 
standing  like  sentinels  at  his  chamber  door,  and 
had  wantonly  placed  in  each  a  handful  of  live 
shrimps,  which  lively  Crustacea  were  productive 
of  consecutive  alarm,  anger,  and  exertion,  be- 
fore the  toilet  was  accomplished,  and  subse- 
quently pervaded  the  entire  house  after  their 
ejection.  But  Fipps  had  recovered  his  usual 
placidity  by  the  proper  time  of  meeting,  having 
put  on  another  pair,  nearly  as  good-looking, 
but  a  little  older,  with  a  small  hole  at  the  sole, 
from  which  a  species  of  dusty  fire-work  shot 
out  every  time  they  were  drawn  on.  And  they 
also,  from  the  same  cause,  made  a  noise  when 
he  walked,  something  between  a  toy  bellows 
dog  and  a  cuckoo :  but  this,  in  Jollit's  opinion, 
increased  the  hilarity. 

The  donkeys  were  led  up  to  the  door  by  the 
retainers,   and  followed   by  a  throng  of  boys. 
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who   entered    into   the   proceedings   with    the 
highest  glee.     Funny  gentlemen  always  want 
an  audience  to  come  out  "  rich,"  and  these  boys 
were  quite  enough  to  draw  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  forth, 
and   make   him   go   through    a  variety   of  per- 
formances, equestrian  and  otherwise,  before  he 
started,  amidst  the   cheers   of  the   spectators. 
And  then  bidding  Mr.  Fipps  play   something 
martial  on  his  flageolet,  which  Mr.   Fipps  im- 
mediately did,   with  the  air  of  a  man  knowing 
he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself,  but  afraid  to  re- 
fuse,  the  party  set  oiF  along  Windmill  Street, 
preceded  and   surrounded   by  the  boys.     The 
steed  of  Mr.  Joe  Jollit,  familiarly  termed  "Bot- 
tle "   by  the  owner,    was  so  decked  with  fern, 
that  it  looked  like  Birnam  Wood  out  for  a  ride ; 
and  its  hilarious  ruler  had  muzzled  its  mouth 
with  a  strap,  placing  a  short  pipe  therein,   as 
well  as  tied  a  pocket-handkerchief  over  its  head. 
And   there  was   a  mysterious  bundle  hanging 
from  the  saddle,  which  sometimes  moved,  as  if 
its    contents    were    uneasy  in    their   minds,   qy 
annoyed  by  each  other's  society.     But  nobody 
knew  what  these  might  be.     And  so  was  the 
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setting  forth  accomplished ;  Mr.  Fipps  being 
placed  at  the  head  with  his  music, — a  position 
assigned  to  him,  ostensibly  on  the  authority  of 
Chaucer,  for  whom  he  always  professed  a  great 
reverence ;  but  in  reaUty  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  complimentary  salutations  from  the  urchins 
who  accompanied  the  corttge.  Next  followed 
the  JoUit:  then  Snarry  and  his  friends;  and, 
lastly,  the  boy  at  the  lodgings,  riding  in  great 
trepidation,  with  a  hamper  slung  on  each  side 
before  him,  like  kettle-drums,  on  one  of  which 
was  stuck  a  flag,  formed  by  a  union-jack  pocket- 
handkerchief  tied  to  the  old  joint  of  a  fishing- 
rod,  with  an  orange  on  the  top,  the  lads 
cheering  round  him. 

"  That's  a  good  idea,  Fipps,  about  Chaucer 
and  his  pilgrims,"  said  Jollit,  as  they  got  out  of 
the  town,  and  left  the  boys  behind  them :  ''  We 
will  call  ourselves  by  their  names." 

"  But  we  are  not  going  to  Canterbury,"  re- 
phed  Rasselas. 

"  Xo  more  did  they,  that  anybody  ever  knew 
of,"  returned  Joe.  "  I  think  they  all  got  jolly, 
and     spent    their   money    half-way ;     or    else 
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quarrelled.  It  must  have  been  very  slow  ;  how 
could  nine-and-twenty  people,  all  on  horseback, 
hear  what  one  was  saying?  No,  no — crams — 
depend  upon  it." 

Mr.  Fipps  thought  otherwise.  He  did  not 
like  to  hear  his  favourite  author  slightingly 
spoken  of;  but,  inspired  by  the  foliage  of  the 
country,  he  murmured : 

"  '  Whanne  tliat  April  with  his  shoures  sote.'  " 

"  What's  'sote'?"  interrupted  Joe,  maliciously 
funny. 

"  Well,  '  sote,"  you  know,"  answered  innocent 
Fipps  :  "  oh — «  sote '  means  anything — pshaw  ! 
it's  Chaucerian." 

"  I  call  *  sote '  great  nonsense,'*  replied  Mr. 
Jollit ;  "■  shut  up  Chaucer,  and  play  a  pleasant 
melody.     Something  sporting." 

Rasselas  was  very  tractable,  and  immediately 
struck  up  the  Huntsman's  Chorus,  which  lasted 
all  the  way  through  a  pleasant  village  which 
they  were  approaching.  And  after  that,  they 
rode  in  facetious  styles,  and  instituted  practical 
jokes   upon   each    other's   animals,    until   they 
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arrived  at  the  place  selected  for  the  dinner, 
where  the  rest  of  the  company  had  already 
assembled.  It  was  a  sloping  wood,  with  fine 
old  trees  surrounding  a  smooth  piece  of  turf, 
and  a  beautiful  view  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
framed  as  it  were  by  the  quivering  branches. 

The  ladies,  who  had  been  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Bam,  and  the  married  gentlemen,  had  not 
been  idle.  The  cloth  was  already  spread,  and 
the  hampers  unpacked.  Mr.  Bam  was  hard  at 
work  at  the  salad,  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree ; 
and  Mr.  Hankins  was  acting  as  butler,  uncork- 
ing all  sorts  of  unknown  bottles,  and  tasting 
each  under  pretence  of  seeing  what  they  were. 
The  fairer  portion  of  the  company  were  laying 
the  rolls  and  spoons  in  order ;  and  Mrs.  Han- 
kins's  sister,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Snarry  arrived, 
lured  him  into  an  empty  carriage  to  cut  up  the 
cucumber,  which  took  so  long  doing,  that  there 
was  no  end  of  pleasantries  from  the  rest  when 
the  task  was  accomplished.  At  these,  Mrs. 
Hankins's  sister  smiled  and  blushed,  and  looked 
confused  and  pleased  all  at  once,  in  the  manner 
of   the   lady   in  the  front  row    of   the   pit    at 
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Astley's,  whom  Mr.  Merryman  sits  down  by 
the  side  of,  for  protection,  when  pursued  by 
the  whip  of  the  irritated  master  of  the  ring. 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit  had  provided  the  cruets,  and 
in  a  jocular  manner,  which  made  great  fun ;  for 
the  vinegar  was  in  a  scent-bottle  made  like 
Bonaparte,  his  head  forming  the  stopple ;  and 
the  mustard  and  pepper  in  the  glass  and  sand- 
box of  a  china  inkstand.  The  salt  was  in  a 
little  cedar  lucifer-box  with  a  flapping  lid ;  and 
when,  as  the  bonne  bouche,  he  produced  a  black- 
ing-bottle full  of  brandy- cherries,  the  hilarity  of 
the  party  was  beyond  all  bounds ;  Mr.  Snarry 
quietly  informing  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  "  that 
he  never  knew  Jollit  so  rich." 

The  funny  gentleman  retired  with  the  fruit 
pies  for  a  few  minutes,  unseen  in  the  excite- 
ment; and  when  he  returned,  they  all  took 
their  places,  after  such  laughing,  and  spreading 
out  shawls  to  sit  upon,  and  covering  up  of  pretty 
ankles  and  peeping  feet !  And  then  the  meal 
began,  and  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  came  out  in  propor- 
tion. First  he  balanced  a  spinning  plate  on  his 
finger,  which  finally  tumbled  down  and  broke. 
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Then  he  crawled  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
across  the  table-cloth  for  a  remote  roll,  prepa- 
ratory to  tossing  up  three  at  once,  and  so  ar- 
ranging that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance, they  all  fell  upon  Mr.  Fipps's  head  in 
succession ;  and  finally,  he  fastened  the  claw  of 
a  lobster  to  his  nose,  and  gave  an  imitation  of 
Mr.  O.  Smith,  in  the  Bottle  Imp,  telling  some- 
body he  must  learn  to  love  him,  which  was 
pronounced  admirable,  especially  by  those  who 
had  never  seen  the  original. 

"  Now,  Fipps,"  cried  Joe,  who  always  fol- 
lowed up  his  jokes  by  distracting  the  company's 
attention,  as  is  usual  v/ith  funny  gentlemen  who 
labour  intensely  to  be  thought  off-hand, — "Now 
Fipps,  what  are  those  tarts  made  of?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  directly,*'  said  Mr.  Fipps 
affkbly. 

Mr.  Joe  JoUit  entreated  the  attention  of  the 
company  by  a  clandestine  wink ;  as  he  added, 
turning  the  dish  in  a  certain  direction,  "  Here, 
this  way  will  be  best  to  cut  it ;  will  it  not  ?  " 

The  heedless  Fipps  plunged  the  knife 
through   the    crust,   and  cut  away  vigorously; 
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but  he  had  scarcely  done  so  ere  the  whole  of 
the  top  crust  flew  up  into  the  air,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  fruit,  as  if  a  mine  of  goose- 
berries had  been  sprung  in  the  interior ;  and  a 
dreadful  image  of  the  nameless  one  darted  up 
amidst  the  ruins,  to  the  consternation  of  Fipps, 
and  the  screams  of  astonishment  and  rapture  of 
the  ladies. 

"  There  's  a  love  ! "  cried  Joe,  as  he  drew 
forth  the  fiend,  which  was  of  the  jack-in-the- 
box  class,  won  at  TuUey's,  and  hitherto  tied 
down  by  a  string.  '*  Bravo,  Fipps  !  you  man- 
aged it  capitally  ;  your  health,  Fipps.  Gentle- 
men —  bumpers,  if  you  please,  to  Mr.  Fipps." 

Applause  and  toasting  prevented  Mr.  Fipps 
from  saying  a  word.  But  he  looked  paralyzed 
with  astonishment, 

"  Never  mind,  Fipps,"  continued  Joe ;  "  go 
in  at  the  other.  I  '11  be  bound  you  have  some 
little  new  surprise  for  us." 

"Ha  !  ha  !  capital !  very  good  ! "  said  Fipps, 
with  about  as  dreary  a  laugh  as  any  one  could 
well  conceive. 

And  assuming  indifference,  he  attacked  the 
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second  pie,  but  had  hardly  commenced,  ere  Joe, 
exclaiming,  "Bless  me,  what's  that?"  tipped 
it  completely  over,  and  half  a  dozen  live  crabs 
—  of  the  three-a-penny  species,  which  children 
buy,  dry  and  dusty,  in  poor  neighbourhoods, 
and  which  had  formed  the  contents  of  the  mys- 
terious saddle-bags — rolled  out,  and  began  to 
scuffle  away  sideways  over  the  tablecloth.  And 
then,  indeed,  there  was  something  like  conster- 
nation amongst  the  young  ladies,  requiring  all 
the  assiduity  of  the  gentlemen  to  tranquilhze. 
Indeed  there  was  a  report  that  Mr.  Snarry's 
emotion  carried  him  so  far  as  to  place  his  arm 
— may  we  chronicle  it  ? — round  Mrs.  Hankins's 
sister's  waist,  and  assure  her  energetically  that 
there  was  no  danger. 

Order  was  at  length  restored,  and  they  all 
laughed  heartily,  except  Fipps,  who  did  not  see 
the  joke ;  the  less  so,  in  proportion  as  every 
one  complimented  him  upon  his  drollery.  But 
a  very  shining  pair  of  eyes  on  his  right  hand,  in 
whose  light  he  had  whilome  played  the  flageolet 
in  the  quiet  eventide,  exerted  all  their  influence 
to  soothe  him  ;  and  before  long  he  had  recovered 
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his  wonted  serenity,  and  was  even  persuaded 
into  the  performance  of  an  anacreontic  melody, 
with  variations. 

The   corks   leapt  joyously   from    the    long- 
necked  bottles,  which,  capped  with  tinfoil,  were 
presumed  to  contain  champagne,  or  if  they  did 
not,   something  quite  as  good,  which  had  the 
same    effect,    and,    if    anything,   much  sooner. 
The  sparkling  liquid,  alive  with  tiny  balloons, 
that  rose  in  myriads  from  nobody  knew  where, 
creamed  over  the  edges  of  the  glasses  and  the 
taper  fingers  that  held  them,  and  all  went  merry 
as  a  marriage-bell, — or  rather  as  that  signal  of 
the  loo  of  life  in   which  a  good  hand  is  some- 
times thrown  away  for  a  miss  of  uncertain  ad- 
vantage, is  popularly  supposed  to  go.     What  a 
relief   from  the   dusty   pavement,  and   glaring 
baking  walls  of  the  city,  w^as  the  soft  turf  and 
the    waving   foliage !       How   every   breath   of 
sweet   summer   air  blew   the   dust  and  blacks 
from  the  lungs  !     Mr.  Pratt,  who,  not  having  a 
lady  at  his  side,  lay   down  in  the  attitude  as- 
signed in  the  Eton  Grammar  to  ineligible  shep- 
herds,   as   he  watched     the   transparent  green 
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leaves  quivering  against  the  clear  blue  sky, 
thought  if  ever  a  bank  forgery  was  venial,  it 
was  that  which  Mr.  Barn's  relation  had  passed 
off  upon  the  governors  in  the  present  instance. 

"  Gentlenien,"  cried  the  undying  JoUit, 
«*  charge  your  glasses.  Come,  Fipps,  that  won't 
do — no  dry  toast  here  !  " 

The  glasses  were  filled,  and  there  was  a  mo- 
ment of  expectancy. 

"  Gentlemen,''  continued  Jollit,  "  and  ladies," 
he  added  with  fascinating  softness,  "  I  am  sure 
the  toast  I  am  about  to  propose  will  be  drunk 
by  you  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  The  in- 
dividual I  am  about  to  mention  is  one  of  rare 
merit." 

Here  Mr.  JoUit's  eye  rested  upon  Fipps,  who 
coloured  exceedingly ;  whilst  one  or  two  knock- 
ed their  plates  with  their  knife-handles,  not 
knowing  who  was  meant,  but  because  it  is 
proper  to  do  so. 

"  In  those  who  have  met  him  before  to-day, 
his  name  will  be  sufficient  to  awaken  all  their 
warmest  enthusiasm ;  to  those  who  have  not, 
the  manner  in  which  they  see  the  toast  will  be 
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received  will  alone  teach  them  to  cultivate  his 
friendship." 

Mr.  Jollit  here  looked  affectionately  at 
Snarry,  who  immediately  gazed  upon  the  table- 
cloth, whilst  his  breast  heaved  with  emotion,  as 
he  felt  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister's  arm  pressed 
against  his  own,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  He  means 
you." 

"  His  moral  worth  is  only  surpassed  by  his 
beauty,"  continued  Joe,  bowing  to  Mr.  Bam, 
"  and  his  intellect  by  both.  I  can  keep  you  no 
longer  in  suspense,  for  you  must  have  already 
made  up  your  minds  as  to  the  individual  in 
question.  Need  I  say,  that  it  is  myself?  I  beg, 
therefore,  you  will  drink  my  health  with  three 
times  ever- so-many  ;  thanking  me  at  the  same 
time  for  my  kind  exertions  in  promoting  the 
festivity  of  the  party," 

There  was  great  laughter  at  the  unexpected 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Joe  JoUifs  address  from 
everybody  except  Fipps,  Snarry,  and  Bam,  each 
of  whom  thought  it  was  himself  that  drew  forth 
these  compliments,  and  were  already  meditating 
a  reply.     Mr.  Fipps  had  got  as  far  as,  "It  is 
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with  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion  and  grati- 
tude ; "  Mr.  Snarry  had  accomplished,  "  The 
honour  so  perfectly  unexpected  that  you  have 
just  conferred  upon  me  ;"  whilst  Mr.  Bam  had 
resolved  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  joke  of, 
"  Unaccustomed  as  I  am,"  &c.  But  Mr.  Bam 
was  rich  in  old  jokes  —  especially  dinner  ones. 
Tongue,  hock,  calves'-head,  lettus  (lettuce),  and 
rum,  never  escaped  Mr.  Bam,  in  common  with 
all  men  who  are  great  at  concocting  salad  and 
punch. 

The  toast  was  drunk  by  all,  however,  at  last, 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  in  bumpers,  al- 
though every  lady  cried  out,  "  Oh,  that 's  quite 
enough,"  as  soon  as  her  glass  held  about  a 
teaspoonful.  Mr.  Jollit  returned  thanks,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  in  a  neat  and  appro- 
priate speech,  and  then  called  upon  Mr.  Snarry 
for  a  song.  After  much  pressing,  which  re- 
quired the  solicitation  of  INlrs.  Hankins's  sis- 
ter's eyes  to  render  of  some  avail,  he  obeyed. 

We  have  said  Mr.  Snarry  was  of  portly 
figure,  albeit  he  walked  much,  was  in  love, 
and  wore  a  broad  zone  af  elastic  fabric;  and 
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therefore  he  sang  v^ith  a  delicate  fluty  voice 
some  enamoured  stanzas.  And  thus  it  is  always 
that  those  who  look  as  if  their  notes  would 
knock  down  the  walls  of  a  house,  inchne  to 
ditties,  as  tenor  as  tender. 

When  this  was  finished  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  still 
kept  the  fun  alive.  He  cut  ducks  out  of  ap- 
ples, and  made  pigs  from  orange-peel.  Then 
he  presented  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  with  cherry 
teapots  against  she  commenced  housekeeping ; 
at  which  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  said,  *•  Get 
along,  you  strange  creature,  do ! "  The  fruit 
was  a  perfect  windfall  to  Mr.  Jollit;  for  he 
conjured  with  the  cherries  also,  and  wore  four 
as  earrings,  and  tied  knots  in  the  stalks  with 
his  mouth;  and  popped  gooseberrj-shucks  upon 
his  hand,  which  Mr.  Fipps  could  not  manage 
after  many  attempts;  and  was  altogether  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  company, — more  especially 
in  his  taking  an  orange  and  imitating  the  in- 
valid traveller  on  board  the  steam-packet,  by 
artful  incisions,  and  subsequent  compression. 
And,  finally,  he  proposed  a  dance. 

Mr.  Fipps    was   forthwith   elevated    on    the 
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Stump  of  the  tree  with  his  flageolet,  and  told 
to  play  unlimited  quadrilles.  The  first  set  was 
soon  formed,  the  ladies  taking  off  their  bonnets, 
one  of  which  Mr.  Jollit  put  on  hind  side  before, 
and  disported  therein  merrily;  plying  Mr.  Fipps 
with  strong  beverages  between  each  figure,  to 
make  him  play  with  spirit.  And  this  he  did, 
until  the  exertion,  the  excitement,  and  the  sun 
combined,  threw  his  notes  into  great  confusion, 
and  produced  that  vague  melody  common  to  an 
overworked  musical  snuff-box  when  its  barrel 
has  shifted  halfway  between  the  two  tunes. 

And  so  the  day  went  on,  to  the  joy  of  every- 
body. But  everything  must  have  an  end,  from 
a  quartette  at  a  classical  concert  downwards ; 
and  although  Mr.  Snarry  apostrophized  the 
shades  of  evening  to  close  not  o'er  them,  day 
began  to  decline.  The  things  were  packed 
up,  and  they  mustered  their  party  to  return  ; 
when,  to  their  discomfort,  Fipps  could  not  be 
found. 

A  search  was  immediately  instituted,  and  the 
company  dispersed  in  various  directions,  until 
a  cry  of  joy  from  Mr.  Jollit  drew  them  to  one 
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particular  spot.  And  there,  in  a  romantic  hol- 
low, reclined  INIr.  Fipps,  with  an  empty  cham- 
pagne-bottle by  his  side,  still  trying  to  evoke 
sweet  sounds  by  playing  at  the  wrong  end  of 
his  flageolet.  His  first  statement  was,  that 
everything  was  right:  his  second  that  he  be- 
lieved in  happiness.  It  was  therefore  thought 
advisable  to  place  him  in  one  of  the  vehicles, 
with  the  boy  to  look  after  him,  whilst  Mr.  Jollit 
insisted  upon  riding  postillion.  The  passen- 
gers were  transferred  to  another  carriage,  and 
this  made  more  fun ;  for  they  were  crowded 
for  room,  and  the  ladies  were  compelled  to 
seek  such  accommodation  as  they  could  ob- 
tain, which  Mr.  Snarry  observing,  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  Hankins  to  change  places  with  him, 
and  then  squeezed  in  amongst  the  rest,  very 
close  to  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister. 

The  journey  home  was  not  less  pleasant  than 
the  coming;  and  when  they  arrived,  ]Mr.  Fipps 
was  taken  in  solemn  procession  to  Mr.  Bam's 
lodgings,  and  there  placed  to  rest,  with  severe 
instructions  to  Mr.  Bam's  boy  that,  when  the 
o-entleman  awoke   in  the  morning,   and  asked 
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where  he  was,  he  should  be  told  in  the  Tower 
of  London  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
then  locked  in  his  room  until  they  came  to 
release  him. 

The  married  gentlemen  retired  to  their 
homes ;  but  the  bachelors  resolved  to  make 
a  night  of  it.  Long  after  Gravesend  was 
wrapped  in  slumber,  sounds  of  conviviality 
broke  forth  from  "  The  Falcon,"  amongst 
which  Mr.  Joe  Jollit's  voice  was  ever  promi- 
nent, and  even  Mr.  Snarry  became  wildly  ex- 
cited, and  forgot  his  deep  attachment.  But 
the  next  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  early 
steamer  from  the  Town  Pier  ;  and  then  the 
steward  found  a  record  of  the  past  hilarity 
in  the  diminished  quantity  of  eighteen-pences 
from  those  who,  hitherto,  had  patronized  his 
rolls  and  coffee  with  constant  uniformity.  One 
or  two  pint-bottles  of  pale  ale  but  ill  compen- 
sated for  the  deficiency. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CLARA    SCATTERGOOD     OBTAINS    A    "SITUATION"    WITH    THE 
CONSTABLES. 

On  the  very  day  that  Freddy  ran  away  from 
Merchant  Tailors',  but  before  his  absence  from 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snap  was  made 
known,  another  separation  took  place  in  the 
family  of  the  Scattergoods. 

Looking  to  the  limited  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  at  present  placed,  it  had 
been  Clara's  intention,  from  the  first  day  of 
their  arrival  in  London,  to  seek  some  occupa- 
tion which  might  enable  her  to  maintain  her- 
self in  some  degree  independent  of  the  others ; 
and  this  object,  as  far  as  she  herself  was  con- 
cerned, was  never  lost  sight  of.  But  even 
the  situation  of  a  governess,  unpromising  and 
slightly  lucrative  as  it  was,  was  difficult  to  be 
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obtained ;  for  many  hundreds  besides  herself 
were  striving  for  the  same  thing.  Advertise- 
ment after  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the 
papers,  but  without  bringing  any  suitable  an- 
swer. Her  name  was  entered  at  registry  ofSces 
where  the  same  placard,  exposed  in  the  win- 
dow, contained  the  names  of  governess  and 
scullery-maid,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  those 
who  were  anxious  for  employment,  —  and  still 
to  no  purpose.  And  she  received  little  assist- 
ance from  her  parents,  it  being  scarcely  within 
her  mother's  province  to  exert  herself  to  that 
effect :  whilst  Mr.  Scattergood  set  out  each 
morning,  as  usual,  apparently  with  the  idea 
that  some  advantageous  offer  would  be  thrust 
upon  him  as  he  walked  along  the  streets,  and 
each  night  returned  no  nearer  fortune  than 
when  he  started  forth.  But  he  unvaryingly 
asserted  that  everything  would  come  in  good 
time,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  hurry. 

At  length,  through  private  recommendation, 
which,  after  all,  is  what  these  endeavours  usu- 
ally depend  upon,  an  apparently  advantageous 
situation   presented    itself.      With    some    little 
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trouble  the  father  was  prevailed  upon  to  make 
the  necessary  inquiries ;  and,  finally  arranging 
everything,  it  was  decided  that  Clara  should, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  leave  home,  and 
go  as  governess  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Constables,  who  were  friends  of  a  former  con- 
nexion of  her  own  family  ;  and  the  engagement 
was  pronounced  a  rare  and  eligible  opportunity. 
The  Constables  resided  in  Fitzroy  Square,  a 
locality  of  the  metropolis  which  subsists  chiefly 
upon  its  past  grandeur.  A  singular  place  is 
Fitzroy  Square.  It  reminds  one  of  a  decayed 
family  struggling  to  keep  up  appearances  upon 
small  means  and  former  greatness.  You  can 
fancy  all  the  starched,  formal  houses,  contain- 
ing carefully-preserved  articles  of  furniture, 
which  had  once  been  very  good :  too  ancient  to 
set  off  a  room,  but  not  old  enough  to  be 
fashionable — a  most  unpleasant  medium.  The 
buildings  look  with  the  same  contempt  upon 
the  turmoil  of  the  contiguous  New  Road  as  the 
venerable  oaks  of  some  country  estate  do  upon 
the  noisy,  clattering  line  of  railway  that  in- 
trudes  upon   their  majesty ;    and    the    carved 
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stone-work,  and  grave,  heavy  roofs  of  the 
houses,  seem  shrmking  with  disgust  from  the 
flaunting  cement  eagles,  composition  vases, 
fancy  monuments,  and  zinc  chimney-pots  that 
enliven  the  borders  of  the  neighbouring  tho- 
roughfares. 

The  name  of  the  Constables  will  not  be 
found  in  the  Royal  Blue  Book  if  you  look,  and 
so  the  trouble  may  he  saved.  But  they  were 
"most  nice  persons"  with  many  of  their  friends, 
for  all  that.  Mrs.  Constable  was  of  excellent  • 
family, — at  least  so  she  said, — and  kept  up  her 
husband's  genealogy  upon  its  credit,  always 
telling  wonderful  tales,  without  plot,  interest, 
or  termination,  about  her  own  relations.  For 
Mr.  Constable's  ideas  of  his  great-grandfather 
were  more  vague  than  ancestral.  There  was  a 
"  Conestable,"  to  be  sure,  in  the  muster-roll  of 
Battel  Abbey  ;  but  he  could  make  out  no  au- 
thenticated line  of  consanguinity  with  that 
family.  He  could  go  back  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, and  the  other  came  down  twenty  or 
thirty;  but  then  there  arrived  an  awkward 
hiatus,  in  which  all  traces  were  lost, — a  thick 
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fog  upon  the  river  of  lineal  descent,  which 
effectually  precluded  anything  from  being  fol- 
lowed by  anything  else. 

Still  the  Constables  were,  as  we  have  said, 
considered  "most  nice  persons"  by  a  great 
many  who  knew  them,  and  chiefly  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  They  kept  a  carriage,  in  which 
they  sometimes  took  their  friends  round  the 
parks.  They  visited  very  few  "  strange  sets,'' 
—  by  which  were  implied  odd  people  who  pre- 
ferred agreeable  friends  to  grand  ones,  without 
looking  to  money  or  position.  They  imagined 
nothing  could  be  good,  unless  it  came  from 
conventional  shops  who  studied  high  prices. 
They  attended  to  their  religious  duties  in  fa- 
shionable chapels,  well  aware  that  no  Sabbath 
could  be  properly  kept  in  an  obscure  parochial 
church ;  and  that  the  worship  thus  paraded 
before  the  great  world  was  far  more  important 
than  the  silent  religion  of  the  heart,  which  eli- 
gible connexions  could  possibly  know  nothing 
about.  They  were  very  reserved ;  could  ac- 
commodate the  focus  of  their  eyes,  Uke  that  of 
a  double  opera-glass,  to  any  object  they  wished 
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to  see,  or  pretend  not  to  ;  and,  whilst  they  con- 
sidered the  good  points  of  their  own  immediate 
friends  through  the  lenses  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion, they  reversed  them  to  look  at  the  excel- 
lences of  those  not  in  their  circle,  diminishing 
them  to  an  incredible  distance.  Those  folks  of 
vivid  imagination  who,  when  they  are  at  a  very 
minor  theatre,  look  at  the  stage  through  the 
wrong  end  of  their  glass,  and  fancy  themselves 
at  the  opera,  will  best  understand  the  effect  of 
this  optical  delusion. 

It  was  with  this  family  that  Clara  Scatter- 
good,  after  many  vain  waitings  and  ineligible 
offers,  at  last  found  a  situation ;  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  a  preparatory  interview  with  ^Irs. 
Constable,  before  she  actually  entered  upon  her 
new  vocation.  There  were  three  children  — 
two  girls  about  eleven  and  nine,  and  a  boy  not 
more  than  seven ;  and  Mrs.  Constable  had 
been  particular  to  impress  upon  the  Scatter- 
goods,  as  a  point  of  unusual  advantage,  that 
she  kept  a  nursery-maid,  so  that  Clara  need  not 
expect  that  anything  derogatory  to  her  position 
or  education  would  be  required  from  her. 
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She  decided  upon  going  alone  to  see  Mrs. 
Constable,  not  more  from  her  usual  quiet  spirit 
of  independence,  than  from  a  wish  to  save  her 
mother  from  any  unpleasant  feelings  of  her  pre- 
sent position  with  respect  to  those  who  might 
formerly  have  been  in  her  own  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances ;  and,  consequently,  she  set  off 
from  home  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  inter- 
view. When  she  got  to  Fitzroy  Square  there 
was  a  carriage  at  the  door,  waiting  for  some 
morning  visitors ;  and  the  footman  was  talking 
to  the  housemaid,  who  was  listening  to  him 
down  the  area,  in  the  position  best  calculated  to 
bolt  away  from,  as  soon  as  the  drawing-room 
bell  should  ring.  They  paused  in  their  dia- 
logue for  a  minute  as  Clara  approached  the 
door ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  kind  of 
knock  she  gave,  went  on  again,  just  as  if  there 
was  nobody  there.  And  so  there  was  in  their 
own  minds  ;  for  none  but  nobodies  came  on 
foot,  and  announced  their  arrival  in  such  a  mo- 
dest manner.  It  was  a  timid,  faltering  knock, 
to  which  the  very  echoes  in  the  hall,  accus- 
tomed  to  high  society,  and  a  rattling  sort  of 
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existence  altogether,  appeared  ashamed  of  re- 
plying. 

A  livery-servant,  in  an  extreme  state  of 
plush,  opened  the  door ;  and  perceiving  by  her 
deportment  that  she  was  not  a  privileged  or 
dashing  visitor,  immediately  shewed  her  into 
the  library,  —  a  chilly,  formal  room,  looking  out 
upon  the  leads,  with  a  smoky  portrait,  in  a 
powdered  wig,  over  the  mantelpiece,  traditioned 
to  be  Roger  Conestable,  sometime  steward  of 
Chiltern,  and  latterly  of  Wardour-street,  Mid- 
dlesex: in  whose  features  complimentary  guests 
found  a  singular  likeness  to  Mr.  Constable ; 
which  Mr.  Constable  thought  very  singular, 
too ;  but  he  never  said  so.  And,  having  shewn 
Clara  into  this  agreeable  room  by  herself,  the 
footman  left  her  to  her  own  meditations  for  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  last  Mrs.  Constable  came  down  to  the 
library,  and  poor  Clara  rose  to  receive  her. 
The  lady  was  not  grand,  but  rather  patron- 
izing ;  speaking  to  her  in  the  same  haughtily 
affable  manner  that  she  used  towards  her  dress- 
maker,  and   husband's    distant   relatives,    who 
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came  once  a  year,  in  new  clothes,  and  a  hack- 
ney-coach, to  make  a  call.  She  even  asked 
after  her  father  and  mother  ;  and  pushed  her 
courtesy  to  inquiring  about  some  other  relatives 
who  never  existed,  previously  to  recollecting 
that  she  w^as  thinking  of  somebody  else.  And 
then  she  told  Clara  of  the  distress  she  had  been 
in  through  the  departure  of  the  last  young 
woman,  who  was  a  perfect  impostor,  and  had,  if 
anything,  put  the  children  back  in  their  educa- 
tion :  besides  which,  she  had  so  many  strange 
people  about  her,  who  were  always  writing  me- 
lancholy letters,  that  her  head  at  last  was  much 
fuller  of  her  own  family's  troubles  than  the  care 
of  the  children.  But  she  had  heard  a  very 
decent  account  of  Clara,  although  to  be  sure 
she  did  look  rather  young  to  inspire  her  little 
girls  with  respect ;  however,  she  was  willing  to 
give  her  every  trial. 

All  this  was  uttered  with  a  volubility  which 
prevented  poor  Clara  making  any  reply,  beyond 
an  occasional  monosyllable.  So  she  sat  quietly, 
bowing  her  head  in  coincidence  with  what  Mrs. 
Constable  said,  until  that  lady  came  to   more 
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direct  questions;  in  the  course  of  which  she 
persisted  for  some  time  in  addressing  her  in 
French — more  or  less  correct,  but  with  an  imi- 
tative pronunciation  that  concealed  the  defects 
of  grammar  from  a  casual  listener.  But  the 
'*  Paris  accent"  was  evidently  a  great  point  with 
her;  and  she  seemed  rather  disconcerted  at 
hearing  that  Clara  had  learnt  the  language  only 
at  Boulogne.  Drawing  and  music  were  also 
spoken  of;  and  finally,  she  came  to  religion, 
which  she  stated  was  an  important  point,  as 
Clara  would  have  to  take  the  children  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  her  own  delicate 
health  did  not  always  allow  her  to  go — she 
might  have  added  especially  when  the  morning 
service  had  been  preceded  by  the  opera,  or  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

"And  now,  with  respect  to  remuneration," 
continued  Mrs.  Constable,  "  I  believe  no 
terms  were  settled.  What  salary  do  you  ex- 
pect?" 

"  I  must  leave  that  entirely  in  your  hands, 
ma'am,"  replied  Clara,  "  for  I  have  never  been 
out  before.     1  should  be  most  happy  to  accept 
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the  terms  upon  which  you  engaged  the  last 
lady." 

"  Why,  that  requires  some  little  considera- 
tion," returned  Mrs.  Constable,  playing  with  a 
ring  of  keys,  and  trying  to  make  the  little 
ones  go  through  the  big  ones  successively,  for 
the  sake  of  appearing  unconcerned.  "You 
see,  not  having  been  out  before  somewhat  de- 
creases the  value  of  your  services." 

"I  taught  my  brother  up  to  the  time  he 
went  to  school,"  observed  Clara,  plucking  up 
courage  to  throw  in  the  remark,  whilst  she  was 
fluttering  with  expectancy. 

"  Oh — I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  answered 
Mrs.  Constable ;  "  but  my  children  would  re- 
quire a  different  style  of  education  to  what  your 
family  might  think  right  and  proper." 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  Clara's  face,  and 
she  crimsoned  with  anger  at  this  indirect  sneer. 
Fortunately,  however,  she  was  sitting  with  her 
back  to  the  light,  and  Mrs.  Constable  did  not 
observe  it.     The  lady  continued — 

"Our  last  young  person  had  five-and-twenty 
guineas,    but  we   found    that    too   much.     Our 
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out-of-door  expenses  are  necessarily  so  great 
that  we  are  compelled  to  retrench  at  home. 
Besides,  my  friend  Mrs.  Hamley,  St.  John's 
Wood,  tells  me  that  many  governesses  at  pre- 
sent will  come  merely  for  a  home.  There  are 
so  many  families  in  reduced  circumstances 
just  now." 

*'  There  are,  indeed,"  Clara  exclaimed  sadly, 
and  almost  unconsciously. 

"  Mrs.  Hamley  has  five  children,"  Mrs.  Con- 
stable went  on ;  "  she  sends  them  all  to  learn 
the  piano  and  French,  after  five  o'clockj  at  six- 
pence each,  the  hour.  Fortunately,  the  person 
who  teaches  lives  near  them — some  broken- 
down  schoolmistress,  I  believe.  However,  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  terms,  1  think  I  may 
venture  to  offer  you  twenty — if  that  will  suit 
your  views.  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Constable 
about  it,  and  let  you  know  his  decision  by  an 
early  post." 

Clara  expressed  her  readiness  to  accept  the 
engagement  upon  this  salary ;  indeed,  had  the 
lady  offered  her  half  that  sum  she  would  have 
availed  herself  of  it,  in  her  wish  to  lighten  the 
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expenses  of  her  own  family.  A  double  knock 
at  the  door  closed  the  interview,  and  waiting 
in  the  hall  an  instant,  while  the  fresh  morning 
visitors  arrived,  she  slipped  out  unheeded  in 
the  bustle  of  their  reception. 

Poor  Clara — how  glad  she  felt  at  leaving 
the  house !  The  dingy  foliage  of  Fitzroy 
Square  never  before  appeared  so  grateful — 
never  before  seemed  to  blow  as  much  for  the 
shade  of  the  nobodies  outside  the  rails,  as  for 
the  exclusive  residents  who  had  keys.  Even 
the  hot  dusky  atmosphere  came  fresh  and  free 
in  comparison  with  the  air  of  dependence  she 
had  been  breathing  for  the  last  twenty  mi- 
nutes. 

A  britska  was  waiting  at  Mrs.  Constable's 
door  as  she  left  the  house,  belonging  to  the 
visitors  who  had  just  arrived;  and  a  young 
man  was  sitting  on  the  box,  indolently  fly-fish- 
ing with  his  whip  on  various  parts  of  the 
horses  and  harness.  As  Clara  turned  from 
shutting  the  door  after  her,  for  the  servant 
was  announcing  the  callers,  she  saw  that  he 
was  looking  at  her  with  all  the  sight- destroy- 
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ing  energy  which  a  glass  held  in  one  eye  is 
fitted  to  produce.  And  so  with  very  becom- 
ing modesty,  as  is  the  usual  plan  pursued  by 
decorous  young  ladies  upon  similar  occasions, 
she  directly  placed  her  parasol  in  the  position 
best  calculated  to  entirely  intercept  the  gaze 
of  admiring  young  gentlemen.  But  somehow 
or  another — it  was  very  awkward — her  dress 
caught  on  the  scraper ;  and  she  was  compelled 
to  turn  half  way  round  to  release  it;  when  she 
saw,  by  the  merest  accident,  that  he  was  still 
looking  at  her;  and  then  immediately  finding 
an  object  of  peculiar  and  continuous  interest 
in  the  pavement  and  cellar  roundabouts,  she 
walked  rapidly  on. 

She  was  passing  down  Russell  Place  —  a 
region  time  out  of  mind  dedicated,  with  its 
adjoining  streets,  to  wonderful  people  of  every 
description  in  music  and  the  arts — to  middle 
first-floor  windows  run  to  seed,  for  mysterious 
purposes  of  light  and  shade — to  plurality  of 
addresses  on  the  doors,  and  sounds  of  grand 
pianos  playing  ceaseless  chords  from  the  win- 
dows— ^to    board    and    lodging    upon    modest 
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terms  for  those  who  love  the  confines,  but 
cannot  afford  the  centres  of  the  west — when 
she  fancied  she  heard  a  quick  step  following 
her.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer;  and  then  a 
gentleman  wheeled  round  before  her,  and  pre- 
sented a  pocket-handkerchief  which  she  saw 
was  her  own— a  fairy-like,  lace-edged  parallelo- 
gram of  cambric  with  her  name  embroidered 
in  the  corner,  by  herself.  Another  glance  also 
informed  her  that  it  was  the  young  man  she 
had  seen  on  the  carriage  at  Mrs.  Constable's 
door. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed  gently, 
"  but  I  believe  this  is  your  handkerchief?" 

Clara  was  terribly  flurried  at  the  unexpected 
rencontre ;  but  she  took  the  handkerchief  with 
a  smile,  and  thanked  him  with  her  eyes,  if  she 
did  not  with  her  tongue.  The  young  man 
hesitated  an  instant;  he  felt  that,  his  mission 
accomplished,  he  ought  to  go  away ;  and  yet 
he  was  anxious  to  say  something  more.  At 
last  he  spoke : 

"  Am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
at  Mrs.  Constable's  fancy  ball  ?  " 
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Clara  uttered  a  hurried  negative,  and  then 
bowing  to  ihe  polite  unknown,  walked  on  in 
great  confusion. 

"A  fancy  ball,"  she  thought;  "it  is  possi- 
ble after  all  I  may  be  there."  And  then  she 
added  with  a  sigh,  "  But  it  will  only  be  as 
a  governess  in  a  family;  and  then  he  would 
not  think  of  noticing  me." 

No  further  incident  occurred  to  her  on  her 
way  home ;  but  this  little  occurrence  had  been 
enough  to  occupy  her  mind  even  more  than 
her  late  interview  with  Mrs.  Constable,  or  the 
prospect  of  her  approaching  occupation. 

"  It  was  very  strange  that  he  should  come 
after  me  himself,"  thought  Clara.  "  I  wonder 
why  he  did  not  send  the  servant.  And  to  go 
on  talking,  after  he  had  given  me  my  hand- 
kerchief!" 

And  then  she  began  to  settle  in  her  mind 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  very  impudent 
on  his  part;  coming  at  last,  however,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  was  very  courteous  and 
good-looking  for  all  that. 

A  very  short  time  was  necessary  for  Clara 
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to  make  every  preparation  for  her  new  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  her  depar- 
ture. That  she  felt  the  estrangement,  and 
somewhat  sharply  too,  cannot  be  denied;  but 
she  was  unwilling  that  her  father  and  mother 
should  for  a  moment  perceive  how  her  hap- 
piness was  affected  by  it;  and  so  she  went 
about  everything  in  her  usual  quiet  and  cheer- 
ful manner,  keeping  all  her  sorrow  to  herself, 
and  only  giving  way  to  it  when  she  retired 
to  her  own  room  at  night,  when  she  generally 
relieved  her  heart  by  a  good  long  cry  before 
going  to  sleep.  She  was  well  aware  how 
even  Freddy's  boyish  griefs  had  affected  her 
mother ;  and  she  also  knew  that  her  own  would 
be  taken  more  to  heart,,  if  she  made  a  dis- 
play of  them,  by  reason  of  her  advanced  age 
and  sense.  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  she 
felt  the  absence  of  her  brother  Vincent,  as  a 
protector,  more  forcibly  than  she  had  yet  done. 
But  it  was  many  months  since  they  had 
heard  of  or  from  him :  and  her  father,  goo  d 
easy  man,  although  indulgent  and  even-tem- 
pered even  to  a  fault,  was  not  one  upon  whom 
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she  could  rely,  in  any  business  that  required 
energy  or  decision. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Clara  left  amidst  ex- 
clamations of  regret  from  everybody  in  the 
house.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Chicksand  was  most  loud 
in  her  lamentations,  having,  at  the  same  time, 
another  room  thrown  on  her  hands  to  increase 
her  grief.  Mr.  Bodle  stayed  at  home  all  day,  for 
the  sake  of  insisting  upon  carrying  her  boxes 
down  to  the  coach  himself;  but  then,  perhaps, 
this  was  not  altogether  disinterested,  as  he 
wished  to  excite  a  mild  pang  of  jealousy  in 
the  breast  of  the  young  lady  who  lived  next 
door,  and  who  was  legended  to  have  declined 
his  addresses,  upon  the  authority  of  Lisbeth. 

Clara  went  alone,  for  reasons  before  stated. 
On  arriving  at  Constable's  in  the  evening,  she 
found  the  family  had  gone  out  to  dinner;  but 
she  was  expected,  and  the  extreme  plush  re- 
ceived her  in  the  hall  in  dignified  silence,  but 
condescended  to  take  her  things  up  to  her 
room,  which  was  quite  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
looking  out  upon  a  corroded  stone  coping, 
evidently  hitherto  used  as  a  servant's  bed-room, 
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from  its  general  appointments.  And  here  he 
left  her  to  unpack  things,  placing  a  flat 
candlestick  upon  the  uncovered  painted  toilet- 
table,  and  asking  if  she  wanted  anything  more, 
in  the  most  careless  tones  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance. There  was  something  so  cheerless 
in  the  appearance  of  the  room, — so  strange 
and  heartless  in  everything  around,  that  Clara 
could  bear  up  against  it  no  longer.  She  had 
combated  her  sorrows  all  day  for  the  sake  of 
those  at  home;  but  now  the  sense  of  her 
unprotected  and  companionless  position  came 
upon  her  with  double  keenness.  She  sat  down 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the  nursery- 
maid knocking  at  the  door,  and  asking  her 
if  she  would  not  come  down  into  the  nursery." 
Anything  was  a  relief  to  the  dreary  room,  and 
she  followed  her  down  stairs,  where  her  future 
charges  were  at  tea.  The  children  stared  at 
her  for  some  minutes  most  attentively ;  then 
they  began  to  whisper  to  one  another,  and 
finally  to  laugh  heartily  at  private  jokes,  such 
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as  little  people  have  generally  one  with  another, 
but  of  which  Clara  was  evidently  the  subject. 

The  servant  was  a  civil  and  respectable 
young  woman ;  she  reproved  the  children,  and 
then  asked  Clara  to  join  them  at  tea,  whilst 
her  charges  regaled  on  milk  and  water.  The 
trio  were  what  people  term  "  sharp  little 
things," — precocious  children,  always  on  the 
fidget,  the  delight  of  their  parents,  and  an- 
noyance of  everybody  else,  who  cannot  feel 
any  great  interest  in  their  hot-house  acquisi- 
tions. 

"Take  your  spoon  out  of  your  mouth. 
Master  Neville,  this  instant,"  said  the  nur- 
sery maid  to  the  little  boy. 

"  I  sha'n't,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  don't  care 
for  you ;  do  I,  Blanche  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  eldest  girl ;  "  nor  more 
do  I.  I  hate  somebody  here.  It  isn't  you, 
Eleanor ;  nor  it  isn^t  you,  Neville ;  nor  it  isn't 
her"  pointing  to  Clara.  "I  know  who  it  is, 
though." 

'^  What  "s  your  name  ?"  asked  the  eldest 
girl. 

e2 
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•'  Clara  Scattergood,''  answered  our  heroine. 

"\\hat  an  ugly  name!"  observed  Eleanor. 
"  Mamma  hates  people  with  ugly  names.  How 
much  does  she  pay  you  to  teach  us? — ever 
so  many  shilHngs,  1  know." 

'*Hold  your  tongue,  Miss  Eleanor:  for 
shame!''  exclaimed  the  servant. 

In  reply  to  this  correction,  ^liss  Eleanor  pro- 
jected her  lower  jaw  considerably,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  china  inkstand,  and  made  a  grimace 
at  the  nursery-maid. 

"  You  Ve  been  crying,"  said  the  little  boy, 
after  looking  attentively  at  Clara.  "  Miss 
Wilson,  that  taught  us  last,  was  always  crying. 
Mamma  hates  people  that  cry." 

''Have  you  got  a  sweetheart?"  inquired 
Blanche.  "I've  got  a  sweetheart,  and  Eleanor 
hasn't." 

And  these  words  were  repeated  over  and 
over  again  to  music,  as  a  song  of  triumph, 
whilst  the  child  danced  round  the  nursery. 

"  My  sweetheart 's  always  in  the  square," 
she  resumed  in  confidence  to  Clara.  "If  you 
tell,  Neville  and  me  will  pull  your  hair.     We 
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always  pulled  Miss  Wilson's  hair  when  she 
behaved  bad." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends,"  said 
Clara,  with  every  wish  to  conciliate. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  boy;  "only  don't  give 
us  books.  I  hate  books,  and  so  does  Blanche, 
and  so  does  Eleanor." 

And  this  speech  w^as  worked  into  another 
vocal  performance  and  incidental  dance,  only 
cut  short  by  the  announcement  that  it  was 
bed-time;  upon  which  Clara  once  more  sought 
her  room,  to  arrange  1-er  things  in  their  re- 
spective drawers  and  closets,  previously  to 
retiring  herself,  and  with  a  very  heavy  heart, 
to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  A  GOVERNESS  IN  A  "  GENTEEL  FAMILY." 

It  was  long  before  sleep  came,  and  brought 
its  temporary  relief  to  poor  Clara's  despondency. 
The  cheerless  room, — the  painful  feeling,  for 
the  first  time,  of  inferiority  and  dependance; 
the  unpromising  prospect  of  comfort  before  her, 
from  the  specimens  she  had  experienced  that 
evening;  and  the  sorrow  attendant  upon  this 
first  estrangement  from  home,  with  its  dispirit- 
ing novelty, — all  tended  to  prevent  her,  for  a 
long  time,  from  finding  any  refuge  in  slumber 
from  her  wretchedness.  And  through  the  long, 
dreary  hours  of  night,  when  all  her  meditations 
partook  of  its  gloom,  and  the  merest  unplea- 
santry,  that  would  scarcely  have  cost  a  thought 
of  uneasiness  in  the  daytime,  became  magnified 
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by  undiverted  thought   into   an    overwhelming 
misery,  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  pillow. 

She  counted  every  succeeding  division  of  the 
hours  as  they  rang  out  from  strange  clocks  in 
cold,  melancholy  chimes,  until  the  grey  morning 
twilight  stole  into  her  chamber,  and  the  first 
sound  of  movement  was  heard  in  the  square; 
and  not  till  then,  worn  out  with  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  did  she  fall  asleep.  But  it  was  only  to 
dream  of  former  happy  times,  vaguely  inter- 
mingled, in  visionary  confusion,  with  the  events 
of  a  bright  and  glowing  present; — cheering 
phantasms,  which  only  make  the  waking  reality 
more  dejected — igiies  fatui  cf  the  mind,  the 
more  resplendent  by  contrast,  in  proportion  as 
all  around  is  depressing  and  hopeless. 

She  was  aroused  at  half-past  seven  by  the 
nursery-maid,  whom  she  had  met  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  who  now  civilly  came,  and 
offered  to  assist  her  in  dressing.  She  then 
learned  it  would  be  part  of  her  duty  to  make 
breakfast  every  morning  for  }>Ir.  Constable, 
previously  to  his  departing  for  the  city.  For 
Mrs.  Constable's  duties  to  society  kept  her  from 
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rest  so  very  late  every  evening,  that  she  found 
it  impossible  both  to  sit  up  and  get  up,  and 
consequently  the  duties  of  the  breakfast- table 
usually  devolved  upon  the  governess.  For,  of 
course,  the  governess  could  not  expect  any 
evening  visiting,  and  might  go  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock,  if  she  wished  it,  so  long  as  her  charges 
were  disposed  of,  and  she  was  not  wanted  to  be 
useful  before  company  in  the  drawing-room. 

Clara  had  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Constable.  He 
received  her  at  the  breakfast-table  with  a  staid 
civility,  which  expressed  what  he  possibly 
thought, — "  I  should  be  very  happy  in  being 
polite  to  you,  but  the  restraints  of  society  must 
be  observed,  and  my  wife  would  not  be  pleased 
at  my  making  you  of  more  consequence  than  is 
proper  for  your  situation."  So  his  courtesy  to- 
wards Clara  began  and  terminated  in  a  grave 
sideways  bow,  and  one  or  two  cold  inquiries 
about  her  family ;  after  which  he  took  up  a 
damp  morning-paper  that  was  lying  on  the 
table,  and  began  to  peruse  it  very  intensely, 
paying  no  more  attention  to  her  than  speaking 
when  he  wanted  anything. 
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The  new  governess  felt  cruelly  humbled. 
She  could  not  take  breakfast,  for  there  had 
been  only  one  cup  and  saucer  laid ;  and  she 
could  not  help  deeming  herself  almost  reduced 
to  the  position  of  a  barmaid  of  private  life, 
waiting  in  attendance  at  the  counter,  to  dispense 
whatever  might  be  asked  for.  At  length,  Mr. 
Constable  finished ;  and  then,  with  another 
lateral  bow,  walked  out  of  the  room.  His  de- 
parture was  some  relief  to  Clara.  She  ventured 
to  think  about  commencing  her  own  meal,  and 
rang  the  bell  accordingly.  A  servant  in  plain 
clothes,  with  a  cotton  jacket,  apparently  higher 
in  command  than  the  extreme  plush,  answered 
the  summons ;  and  keeping  half  in  and  half  out 
of  the  room,  with  the  handle  of  the  door  in  his 
hand,  waited  to  know  what  was  wanted. 

"  I  will  trouble  you  for  another  cup  and 
saucer,"  said  Clara  mildly.  She  almost  felt 
she  was  speaking  to  an  equal. 

"  My  mistress  always  takes  her  coffee  in 
bed,"  replied  the  man. 

He  was  evidently  a  superior  servant,  who 
had  lived  in  famihes  of  the  first  gentility,  and 
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knew  his  duty  better  than  to  say  ''  miss"  to  a 
governess. 

"  It  was  for  myself  I  wanted  it/'  said  Clara. 

"  Mrs.  Bingham 's  laid  breakfast  in  the 
nursery  for  you,  and  the  young  ladies,  and 
Master  Neville,"  replied  the  servant.  "  Miss 
Wilson  always  breakfasted  in  the  nursery," 
he  added,  in  a  tone  which  obviously  betrayed 
the  mental  addition  of  "  and  why  shouldn't 
you?" 

And  having  condescended  to  deliver  himself 
of  thus  much,  he  walked  towards  the  table,  took 
up  the  paper,  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  door 
open  behind  him,  as  if  it  was  meant  as  a  hint  to 
Clara  to  re-ascend  to  her  proper  sphere. 

This  short  colloquy  let  her  into  the  secret  as 
to  in  what  light  she  was  to  be  looked  upon  in 
the  house.  Society  has  the  same  links  in  its 
scale  as  the  animal  creation ;  and  a  governess 
in  such  a  family  as  the  Constables'  was  evi- 
dently considered  the  connecting  tie  between 
the  family  and  the  domestics ;  but,  like  anoma- 
lous classes  generally,  either  in  zoology,  social 
hfe,    or  politics,   looked  at  shyly  by  both   the 
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species  with  which  they  held  any  attributes  in 
common. 

The  olive-branches  of  the  Constable  family 
were  seated  at  the  table  when  she  entered  the 
apartment  —  half  school-room,  half  nursery  — 
where  they  were  generally  domiciled,  Master 
Neville  beincr  in  disgrace  with  Bingham  for 
having  emptied  the  contents  of  a  small  Noah's 
ark  into  the  slop-basin,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing whether  the  camels  could  swim  or  no.  The 
children  luxuriated  upon  milk  and  water;  but 
there  was  a  black  teapot  on  the  hob,  which 
Clara  was  informed  contained  the  infusion  of 
what  the  Constables'  grocer  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road — their  acknowledged  one  in  Piccadilly 
was  chimerical — recommended  to  his  customers 
as  "  good  sound  family  congou,  at  three-and- 
fourpence."  Neville  was  yet  crying  from  a  re- 
cent chastisement,  to  which  Eleanor  kept  up 
an  accompaniment  upon  a  small  musical  instru- 
ment of  three  indefinite  notes,  along  the  top  of 
which  passed  a  continuous  procession  of  poultry, 
who  ran  along  a  tape  out  of  one  sentry-box  and 
into  another,  with  no  apparent  end  beyond  the 
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gratification  of  a  cylindrical  lady  in  a  round  red 
hat,  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  and  who  watched 
their  progress  with  as  much  interest  as  the 
direction  of  her  eyes  allowed,  which  were  found 
to  be,  upon  close  inspection,  one  under  her  ear, 
and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  her  cheek. 
Blanche  was  simply  trying  how  far  she  could 
poke  her  spoon  into  her  mouth  without  choking, 
and  indulging  in  a  desultory  humming  as  she 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  other  two. 

*•  There  ! "  cried  Bingham,  as  Clara  entered  ; 
"  here  's  Miss  Scattergood,  I  declare  !  I  won- 
der what  she  will  say  to  you  now." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Neville,  making  a  face 
at  Clara  which  might  have  been  construed  into 
a  personation  of  the  cherubim  who  blow  the 
winds  in  old  classical  pictures  of  tempests. 

"  I  knew  a  little  boy  once,"  said  Clara,  "  who 
always  said  '  don't  care,'  and  was  at  last  eaten 
by  wild  beasts." 

''  No  you  didn't,"  replied  Miss  Eleanor,  '*  for 
it's  in  the  spelling-books.  Oo-o-o-o-o  !  you  're 
a  story,  you  are  !" 

"I  must  tell  mamma  you  have  been  naughty. 
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I  'm  afraid,  if  you  don't  mind  me,"  said  Clara, 
trying  to  look  as  angry  as  her  sweet  face  al- 
lowed. 

"  Ah  !  then  I  know  what  I  '11  do,  and  so  does 
Eleanor,  and  so  does  Blanche,"  returned  Ne- 
ville. Then,  repeating  the  words  to  the  air  of 
the  preceding  evening,  he  chorused,  "  I  know 
what  I  "11  do,  and  I  know  what  I  '11  do,  and  I 
know *' 

"  Silence  !"  cried  Bingham  sharply.  "  How 
dare  you  make  such  a  noise  ! " 

'*  When  Miss  Wilson  told  mamma,  I  hit  her 
in  the  face  with  Nelly's  doll,  and  made  her 
bleed,"  said  Neville,  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"We  had  more  money  than  she  had,"  said 
Eleanor,  "and  we  told  her  so;  a  nasty  cross 
thing  !" 

"  All  our  things  were  better  than  hers,  too," 
continued  Blanche :  ''  Mamma  said  they  were. 
Ah  !  you  hav'n't  got  a  velvet  dress,  I  know. 
We  have." 

And  in  conversation  similar  to  this,  with 
equally  pleasant  remarks  from  the  "  sharp  little 
things,"  did  the  remainder  of  the  breakfast-time 
pass. 
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When  they  had  finished,  Clara,  after  some 
trouble,  made  them  get  their  books,  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  what  they  knew.  Their 
stock  of  learning  was  exceedingly  limited,  and 
she  was  considering  what  she  should  first  do 
when  Mrs.  Constable  entered  the  nursery. 

At  their  first  interview  the  mistress  of  the 
house  had  been,  as  we  noticed,  tolerably  cour- 
teous ;  but  now  that  Clara  was  acknow  ledgedly 
a  governess  in  her  family,  her  whole  demeanour 
altered  to  that  of  extreme  distance.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  she  was  not  most  polite  to 
Bingham,  who  was  certainly  more  independent 
than  Clara,  received  very  good  wages,  and  could 
leave  when  she  chose,  with  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining another  place  immediately. 

'« You  need  not  be  so  particular  about  their 
reading.  Miss  Scattergood, "  observed  Mrs. 
Constable  to  Clara,  who  was  turning  over 
the  dirty,  dog's-eared  books,  in  some  perplex- 
ity. "  French,  if  you  please,  and  music,  I 
wish  to  be  the  chief  features  in  their  edu- 
cation." 

"I  shall  learn  French,  mamma,  sha'n't  I?" 
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said  Neville ;  "  and  then  I  shall  know  what 
you  mean  when  you  speak  French  to  papa, 
and  don't  want  us  to  make  out  what  you  say." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  you  on  the  instru- 
ment," said  Mrs.  Constable  to  Clara ;  ''  per- 
haps you  will  be  so  good  as  to  play  some 
tune.?" 

She  pointed  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  where 
an  old  square  piano — a  staggering  four-pounder 
—  was  stationed.  Clara  sat  down  to  it;  but 
the  first  chords  struck  were  enough  to  shew 
her  what  effect  would  be  produced.  She 
played  two  or  three  waltzes,  whilst  Mrs.  Con- 
stable looked  coldly  on,  with  the  grave  air  of 
a  judge,  but  without  any  expression  of  appro- 
bation or  the  contrary.  It  was  a  nervous  un- 
dertaking for  Clara  to  be  thus  watched;  and 
the  wretched  jangling  piano  did  not  much  as- 
sist her,  so  that  there  was  little  cause  for 
wonder  if'fehe  played  with  less  spirit  than  in 
common. 

"  What  ugly  tunes  those  are  ! "  observed  Miss 
Eleanor,  as  the  new  governess  concluded.  "  I 
liked  Miss  Wilson's  best." 
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'*  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  ears  ray 
children  have,"  observed  Mrs.  Constable  to 
Clara.  People  who  called  at  the  house,  and 
found  the  remarks  they  made  in  an  undertone 
were  heard  and  repeated  often,  thought  the 
same  thing.  **  But  —  you  will  excuse  me  — 
I  think  your  playing  wants  a  little  brilliancy 
—  and  touch.  Touch  is  w^hat  I  wish  you  par- 
ticularly to  attend  to  with  the  children." 

«•  I  think,  ma'am,  you  would  find  a  slight  im- 
provement if  1  had  another  piano,"  answered 
Clara  modestly. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  the  lady.  "  lliis  is 
one  of  Broad  wood's,  too." 

Mrs.  Constable  evidently  thought  pianos 
were  the  same  as  violins,  and  improved  with  age. 

"You  will  also  be  good  enough  not  to  omit 
practising  Blanche's  voice.  You  sing,  I  be- 
lieve; at  least,  I  think  that  was  understood  in 
the  engagement  ?  " 

Clara  bowed  her  head  in  acquiescence. 

*«Will  you  let  me  hear  you?"  asked  Mrs. 
Constable. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  a  very  bad  cold  at 
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present,"  said  Clara ;  "  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
would  rather  not." 

"  Dear  me !  that  is  rather  unfortunate,"  re- 
plied the  other,  possibly  surprised  that  gover- 
nesses should  ever  take  cold.  "  Blanche,  my 
love,  let  me  hear  you  sing." 

But  Blanche  did  not  choose  to  sing  just  at 
that  minute;  whereupon  Master  Neville,  who 
never  required  much  pressing,  directly  struck 
up  a  popular  infantine  n:elody,  which  he  had 
picked  up  from  the  children  who  played  out- 
side the  square-railings  on  fine  evenings.  The 
others  joined  in  chorus,  and  the  Babel  was  only 
put  down  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  and 
assaults  that  Bingham  dared  to  make  before  her 
mistress. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  this 
morning  of  what  they  require  to  be  taught," 
said  Mrs.  Constable;  "but  with  respect  to  the 
piano,  pay  great  attention  to  the  touch.  We 
have  a  better  instrument  in  the  drawing-room, 
on  which  you  shall  play  this  evening.  We  have 
a  few  friends  coming  to  arrange  about  a  fancy- 
ball  I  am  about  to  give." 
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And  with  these  final  observations  the  lady 
sailed  out  of  the  room,  taking  Bingham  with 
her,  to  consult  upon  domestic  affairs,  and  leav- 
ing Clara  alone  with  her  interesting  charges,  to 
manage  and  instruct  as  she  best  might. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

MR.  JOE    JOLLIT   WINS    A   SMILE    FROM    MR.  SNARRY,    WHO 
STILL    STRUGGLES    WITH    HIS    FEELINGS. 

It  was  a  fine  sparkling  afternoon — the 
morrow  of  the  pic-nic — and  Brunswick  Wharf, 
Blackwall,  was  all  life  and  gaiety.  Bands  of 
music,  of  untiring  vigour,  played  lustily  from 
elevated  positions  ;  and  guests  with  light  hearts 
and  heavy  appetites  arrived  each  minute  by 
land  or  water  to  demolish  whitebait,  with  the 
reckless  addition  of  cold  punch  and  ducks,  or 
the  more  sneaking  subterfuge  of  premature  tea. 
Visitors  rested  themselves  upon  the  seats,  and 
fancied  they  were  at  the  sea- side  ;  or  perilously 
ventured  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  wharf  for 
the  sake  of  a  purer  blow.  Knowing  fellows 
with  cigars,  check  trowsers,  and  hats  worn  at 
angles,  called  schooners   ''  brigs,"  and  pointed 
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out  vessels,  unknown  to  everybody  else,  as  craft 
with  whose  captains  they  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted; whilst  many  others  lingered  on  the 
pier  in  conversation  until  the  time  came  for  the 
steamer  to  depart  for  Gravesend. 

Amongst  these  last,  in  grave  costume,  as  be- 
came the  Bank,  were  Mr.  Snarry  and  the 
vivacious  Jollit.  The  expected  train  arrived: 
the  bell  rang,  and  then,  as  Joe  remarked  to  his 
friend,  they  were  once  more  upon  the  w^aters, 
yet  once  more  !  The  traces  of  yesterday's  re- 
velry had  entirely  vanished ;  appetite  had  re- 
turned, and  they  descended  into  the  cabin  to 
dinner,  being  warned  thereunto  by  various  as- 
sistants, who  appeared  suddenly,  like  Eastern 
genii,  with  cooked  meats  under  cover,  no  one 
might  tell  wherefrom,  and  hurried  about  the 
deck,  wafting  savoury  odours  of  roast  and 
boiled,  to  entice  and  determine  vacillating  pas- 
sengers. 

Everybody  on  board  knew  Mr.  Joe  Jollit ; 
and  everybody  appeared  anxious  to  make  room 
for  him  near  them  when  he  entered  the  cabin. 
But  he  took    the   top  of   the  table,   with   Mr. 
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Snarry  on  his  right  hand ;  and  then  he  proceed- 
ed to  "  come  out"  as  was  his^^ont,  directing 
his  attacks  chiefly  against  a  fat  curly-headed 
boy  in  attendance,  whom  he  loved  to  insult  by 
sarcastic  allusions  and  speeches,  or  confuse  by 
imaginary  orders  for  rare  viands  and  beverages. 
And  in  the  interims  of  pleasantry  he  delighted 
the  company  by  giving  his  far-famed  imitation 
of  the  four-in-hand  cornet,  in  an  accompaniment 
to  the  band  upon  deck.  This  was  in  some 
measure  useful  in  making  out  the  tune  ;  for  the 
trombone  w^as  the  only  instrument  heard,  in 
consequence  of  its  end  being  projected  through 
the  top  window ;  and  a  trombone  by  itself  is 
not  an  agreeable  solo. 

"  Now,  Periwinkle  ! "  cried  Mr.  Jollit  to  the 
boy,  for  so  had  he  christened  him ;  "  look  alive. 
A  pint  of  pale  ale,  and  ask  the  engineer  for  a 
nice  fresh  cinder  to  put  in  it." 

*'  He  seems  to  know  his  name,"  observed 
Mr.  Snarry  as  the  boy  grinned  and  dived  out  of 
sight  into  one  of  those  mystic  closets  with 
which  steamers  abound. 

"  I    should   think   so,"'    returned   Joe.      "  I 
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called  him  Periwinkle,  because  when  I  first 
patronized  the  boat,  he  was  so  dunny  that  I 
was  always  obliged  to  wind  him  up  out  of  the 
cabin  stairs  with  my  stick,  before  he  would 
come,  when  I  wanted  anything.  He 's  better 
now.— What's  that,  sir?" 

"  Pale  ale,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  placing  the 
bottle  on  the  table. 

"  Very  good.  Thirsty  people  find  that  a  fine 
« bass  relief,' "  observed  Mr.  Jollit,  in  the  pride 
of  a  pun. 

"Whereabouts  are  we,  steward?"  inquired 
one  of  the  guests  of  the  principal  attendant, 
who  was  cutting  veneers  from  a  fillet  of  veal, 
as  if  he  were  working  for  his  life. 

The  gentleman  who  asked  the  question  was 
reading  the  "  Steamboat  Companion,"  and 
drinking  brandy-and-water,  to  beguile  himself 
into  an  idea  that  he  was  making  a  voyage,  at 
one  of  the  side-tables. 

"  If  you  go  upon  deck,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jollit, 
"  you  will  see,  written  on  a  board,  '  You  are 
requested  not  to  speak  to  the  man  at  the 
weai:  " 
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The  gentleman  looked  somewhat  angry  at 
the  uncalled-for  observation ;  but  Mr.  Jollit 
followed  up  his  speech  in  a  sort  of  double- 
barrelled  joke  fashion,  by  asking — 

"  Why  is  that  guide-book  like  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs ?  Because  it  is  meant  for  '  two  wrists' — 
tourists  ! — don't  you  see  ?  I  think  I  had  you 
there  !" 

The  rest  of  the  company  laughed ;  and  the 
strange  guest,  after  deliberating  for  a  minute  or 
two  what  he  should  do,  did  the  same. 

*'  That  friend  of  yours  is  an  odd  fellow," 
whispered  a  gentleman  to  Mr.  Snarry. 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Jollit,  whose  ears  were  ever  keenly  open  to  the 
remarks  of  those  around  him.  "  If  I  have 
given  you  the  sign  of  the  order,  it  has  been  by 
accident." 

"  I  was  alluding  to  Periwinkle,  as  you  call 
him,"  observed  the  gentleman. 

"  Ah  !  he  's  a  remarkable  boy,""  replied  Joe, 
catching  hold  of  the  young  steward  by  his  coat, 
and  pulling  him  back  as  he  was  going.  "  His 
father  was  many  years  exposed  in  chains  oppo- 
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site  Blackwall,  and  he  never  had  a  mother. 
Periwinkle ! " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  added  the  boy  quickly.  He  evi- 
dently stood  in  awe  of  Joe. 

*'  Transfer  the  earthenware,  sir,  and  produce 
the  herbage.  Will  you  have  any  more  of  these 
verdant  swanshot?"  he  added,  offering  the  peas 
to  Mr.  Snarry. 

His  friend  declined. 

"  These  boats  are  fine  things  for  people  of 
delicate  appetites,"  said  Joe,  as  the  vibration 
was  more  than  usually  perceptible. 

''  Why  so  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Snarry,  in  kind- 
ness and  charity,  seeing  he  waited  to  be  asked. 

'•  Because  you  have  only  to  put  the  food  in 
your  mouth,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  shaken  down 
whether  you  will  or  no,"  replied  Jollit. 

"The  victuals  are  always  very  good,  Pm 
sure,"  urged  Mr.  Snarry. 

"  Snarry,  my  friend," — replied  Joe  affection- 
ately,—  "oblige  me  by  not  saying  victuals  :  it  is 
an  ugly  word.  1  know  not  why,  but  '  victuals' 
never  seems  to  mean  anything  else  beyond  cold 
potatoes,    mutton    bones,    and   pie-crust;    say 
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food,  viands,  refreshment  —  anything  but  vic- 
tuals. Periwinkle,  do  you  call  that  clearing 
away  ?     I  must  lecture  you.     Come  here,  sir  !  " 

He  pointed  reproachfully  to  a  solitary  pea, 
that  was  wandering  vaguely  about  the  table- 
cloth with  the  motion  of  the  vessel ;  and  then 
again  seized  the  lad  with  a  firm  grasp. 

*'  The  pea,"  observed  Mr.  Jollit,  looking 
gravely  at  Periwinkle,  and  assuming  the  tone 
of  a  lecturer ;  "  the  pea,  though  small,  offers  a 
beautiful  example  of  design  in  the  vegetable 
creation.  In  infancy,  when  our  hopes  and  fears 
are  to  each  other  known,  it  excites  our  wonder, 
enclosed  within  the  tiny  drum  of  childhood.  In 
youth  it  invokes  the  spirit  of  independence, 
when  projected  against  the  windows  of  the 
obnoxious  tradesman  from  the  tube  of  mode- 
rale  price.  And  in  riper  years  it  exercises  the 
talents  of  the  ingenious  housekeeper,  who  knows 
that  though  too  tough  to  boil  with  bacon,  it  will 
yet  stew  with  veal.  In  the  elaborate  language 
of  commonplace  life,  it  is  called  a  ■pea ;  in  the 
more  simple  nomenclature  of  botany  it  is  deno- 
minated a  ^papilionaceous  legume^    Now,  sir,  if 

VOL.    II.  F 
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you  do  not  repeat  this  to  me,  word  for  word, 
to-morrow  afternoon,  I  shall  put  you  into  the 
boiler,  until  you  are  done  to  rags.  Go  along, 
sir!'' 

And  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  finished  his  oration  by 
kicking  Periwinkle  all  along  the  cabin,  against 
various  guests,  and  telling  him  to  give  the 
steward  the  change. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Snarry  and  his 
friend  went  upon  deck, — for  they  are  not  great 
wine-drinkers  on  board  the  Gravesend  boats,  — 
and  here  Mr.  Jollit  amused  himself  by  pointing 
out  imaginary  localities  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  —  Netley  Abbey,  Kenilworth  Castle,  and 
the  like  —  to  strange  old  ladies ;  after  which,  he 
occupied  twenty  minutes  in  what  he  termed 
dodging  the  music — which  was,  shifting  away 
from  the  man  who  came  round  for  coppers :  and 
lastly,  he  took  his  seat  with  his  companion  on 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  behind  the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

The  pale  ale  had  opened  the  springs  of 
Mr.  Snarry's  affections.  It  is  lowering  to  the 
majesty  of  the   mind   to   think   how   much  of 
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romance    occasionally    depends    upon    bottled 
beer;  but  yet  this  cannot  be  denied.     And  as 
he  watched  the  landscape  on  either  side,  with 
the  river  winking  and  sparkling  in  the  afternoon 
sun,  he  allowed  his  thoughts  to  return  to  Clara 
Scattergood,   over  whom  a  space  of  both  time 
and  distance  was  throwing  a  greater  halo,  to 
the  detriment  of  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister.     For  so 
it  ever  is.     We  look  back  with  lingering  fond- 
ness, admiration,  and  even  regret,  to  the  past, 
which  possibly  was  not  one  \Yh.\t  more  agree- 
able than   the  present,  because  distance  takes 
off  the  rough  edges,  and  allows  only  a  softened 
and  favourable  view  of  it.     In  like  manner,  the 
traveller    crossing    to    the    Continent    throws 
many  a  glance   of  fondness  and   pleasure   to- 
wards  the   white   cliffs    of  the   sea-port   town 
that  he  has  left  behind,  pondering  upon  their 
general  view  only,  and   never  calling  to  mind 
the  fleas,  the  landladies,   and  the   tavern   bills 
that  therein  excited  so  much  of  discontent  and 
sorrow\ 

Mr.  JoUit  divined  his  friend's  thoughts ;  and 
looking   at   him   with   an   expression   of  great 
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meaning,  as  if  he  had  something  to  communi- 
cate of  importance,  said, 

"What  do  you  think?" 

Mr.  Snarry  could  not  tell. 

"Who  do  you  imagine  that  is  from?"  en- 
quired Mr.  Jollit,  taking  a  parcel  from  the 
pocket  of  his  coat.  And  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  he  went  on.  ^*  That  direction  was 
written  by  Miss  Scattergood." 

It  was  an  ordinary  parcel  of  brown  paper, 
tied  with  packthread  and  sealed ;  but  from  that 
minute  it  became  in  Mr.  Snarry's  eyes  a  casket 
of  morocco  and  gold. 

"  And  how  on  earth  did  you  come  by  it  ?  "  he 
asked,  all  astonishment. 

"  Bodle  came  just  before  we  left  to-day,  and 
asked  me  to  take  it  to  the  address  in  Graves- 
end.  He  heard  Mrs.  Scattergood  saying 
she  wished  it  delivered  by  a  private  hand,  as 
there  was  an  answer  expected  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  and,  just  like  him,  offered  to  do  it, 
without  having  the  least  notion  of  when  he 
could." 

"  I    think    he   might   have  asked   me,"  said 
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Snarry,  slightly  offended.  "  considering  I  lived 
in  the  house,  and  knew  the  family."' 

"Why,  so  he  would  have  done/''  answered 
Joe,  "  only  you  had  just  gone.  However,  you 
shall  come  with  me  if  you  like." 

''Where  is  it?'* 

"'Gregory  Scattergood,  Esq.,  Chamouny  Cot- 
tage, Windmill  Hill,' "  said  Joe,  reading  the 
address. 

"  It  '"s  a  brother  of  our  one.*'  said  Snarry. 
"  The  little  boy  used  to  talk  sometimes  about 
his  uncle  Gregory,  who  'd  got  lots  of  money, 
but  never  gave  him  anything.  He  said  he  was 
mad." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"'  replied  Jollit : 
"  Bodle  said  something  about  not  being  sur- 
prised by  eccentricities  :  only  those  musical 
people  are  always  in  the  clouds,  and  you  never 
can  tell  precisely  what  they  mean." 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  passed  without 
any  particular  excitement,  except  a  slight  per- 
sonal encounter  between  Periwinkle  and  Mr. 
Jollit,  in  consequence  of  the  fonner  having  said 
to  him,  "  Anv  orders,  sents  ? "  in  a  mechanical 
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manner,  before  he  knew  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing. 

"  I  think  he  will  remember  that/'  said  Joe, 
once  more  kicking  him  several  yards  off,  and 
throwing  after  him  the  large  pincushion  tied 
round  with  rope  that  was  let  down  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  when  it  came  near  a  pier, 
which  completed  his  downfall,  to  the  discomfort 
of  two  gentlemen  who  were  playing  chess  on 
the  top  of  a  bandbox. 

**  That  is  an  insult,"  continued  the  funny 
gentleman.  ''  Ever  since  I  came  by  this 
boat,  Periwinkle  has  brought  round  a  broken 
old  basket  containing  three  tough  sun-dried 
cigars,  a  fossil  captain's  biscuit,  and  an  empty 
ginger-beer  bottle,  which  he  calls  refreshments. 
He  won't  ao  it  again,  I  know.'* 

By  this  time  the  boat  came  alongside  the 
Terrace  Pier ;  and  after  Mr.  JoUit  had  re- 
turned various  salutations  not  intended  for  him, 
from  people  he  did  not  know,  who  were  waiting 
for  their  friends,  and  challenged  the  steward  to 
a  rifle-match  at  Rosherville  for  the  price  of  the 
passage,  he  went  on  shore  with  the  rest  of  the 
passengers. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    SINGULAR    MEMBER    OF    THE    SCATTERGOOD    FAMILY    IS 
INTRODUCED    TO    THE    READER. 

Anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  any  rela- 
tive of  the  object  of  his  thoughts,  Mr.  Snarry 
allowed  no  rest  to  his  companion  until  they 
started  forth  to  deliver  the  parcel ;  although 
Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  was  looking  out  for  them 
in  a  new  muslin  dress  of  so  delicate  a  texture, 
that  she  became  a  walking  fly-trap,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  all  beholders.  But  Mr.  Snarry  gave  a 
hurried,  though  courteous  greeting ;  and  hoping 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  by  and  by, 
dragged  JoUit  on  towards  the  heights  above  the 
town. 

They  went  up  Parrock  Street,  which,  as  a 
newspaper  would  have  said,  presented  a  gay 
and  animated  appearance.  For  there  were 
long  lines  of  hack-carriages,  of  every  form 
and   description ;    with   the   drivers    upon    the 
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boxes,  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey  waiting  to 
pounce  upon  inoffensive  travellers,  and  bear 
them  off  they  knew  not  whither,  until  they 
came  to  pay.  And  at  the  lodging-houses, 
every  first-floor  window  was  open,  and  had  an 
occupant  of  the  softer  sex,  and  sometimes  two : 
wives  looking  out  anxiously  to  see  if  their  hus- 
bands had  arrived,  or,  perhaps,  if  they  had  not: 
young  ladies  expecting  their  devoted  cavaliers, 
upon  whose  advent  their  presence  at  Rosher- 
ville  that  evening  depended :  and  snug  coteries, 
in  the  plenitude  of  unlimited  shrimps  and 
water- cresses,  gazing  down  upon  the  passengers, 
and  making  such  remarks  as  their  tempera- 
ment dictated — ^jocular,  matter-of-fact,  or  sati- 
rical. But  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  houses 
being  lodgings,  where  the  thousands  went  who 
hourly  landed,  remained  in  the  same  mystic 
obscurity,  and  ever  will.  The  steamboats 
miffht  almost  be  considered  as  enormous  fire- 
works,  which  discharged  crowds  of  human 
sparks  in  rapid  succession,  who  coruscated  on 
the  pier  for  an  instant,  and  then  vanishing 
away  altogether,  were  seen  no  more. 
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Mr.  JoUit  and  Mr.  Snarry  passed  on :  and 
at  length,  after  much  investigation  amongst  a 
region  of  cottages  in  the  various  styles  of 
Elizabethan,  Swiss,  Gothic,  and  Cockney  Tu- 
d6r,  discovered  the  house  they  were  seeking, 
after  passing  it  three  times.  But  this  over- 
sight  may  be  excused,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  name  was  inverted,  as  well  as  the  brass- 
plate  on  the  door,  which  read  thus : 

•^^3e:  3Hx  onih 

•a009H3XXVDS  AH003H£)  'HJ^T 

"  Well,''  said  Joe,  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
think,  but  this  looks  very  like  as  if  he  was 
mad.     Never  mind — here  goes." 

So  speaking,  he  pulled  the  bell,  and  the 
next  minute  a  'page  answered  the  door.  Mr. 
JoUit  explained  his  mission,  and  they  were 
shewn  into  the  hall,  where  they  were  left 
whilst  the  servant  went  to  announce  them, 
to  their  utter  astonishment  turning  over  and 
walking  upon  his  hands,  like  mountebanks  at 
fairs,  with  his  heels  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Jollit,   forgetting  what  was  due  to  po- 
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liteness  in  his  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  im- 
mediately went  off  into  a  roar  of  laughter: 
whilst  Mr.  Snarry,  who  began  to  feel  very 
nervous  and  uncomfortable,  sidled  towards  the 
door.  But  the  page  almost  immediately  re- 
turned, in  the  same  strange  fashion,  and  begged 
them  to  enter. 

However  singular  everything  had  yet  ap- 
peared, they  were  astonished  a  little  more  at 
entering  the  parlour.  It  was  a  remarkable 
room,  and  the  first  sight  of  it  always  brought 
the  visitor  to  one  of  two  decisive  conclusions, 
— either  that  he  himself  was  wonderfully 
drunk,  or  the  owner  intensely  mad.  Between 
these  two  ideas  there  was  no  medium:  which 
may  readily  be  conceived  when  the  room, 
which  the  gentlemen  entered,  is  described. 

The  floor  was  simply  whitewashed,  and  along 
the  ceiling  was  stretched  a  handsome  Brussels 
carpet.  The  paper  was  a  rich  flock,  consist- 
ing of  sprigs  all  growing  downwards ;  and 
several  engravings  were  hung  from  the  walls, 
but  every  one  was  upside  down  ;  as  also  was  a 
birdcage  in  the  window,  although  the  inmate 
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did  not  accommodate  himself  to  its  position. 
Two  gilt  cornices  were  placed  on  the  ground, 
below  the  French  windows,  with  muslin  cur- 
tains pulled  up  from  them,  and  thrown  over 
the  pins  at  the  side ;  and  the  Venetian  blinds 
drew  up  from  the  floor.  The  chairs  and  tables 
were  in  their  ordinary  position,  it  possibly 
having  been  found  impracticable  to  make  them 
assume  any  other,  without  screwing  their  legs 
to  the  ceiling;  but  there  was  a  bust  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  on  a  bracket  which  was  topsy- 
turvy, kept  so  by  some  artful  mechanical  con- 
trivance. 

A  cheerful-looking  old  gentleman,  with  grey 
hair,  was  sitting  in  a  large  easy-chair  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  whom  Mr.  JoUit  half  expected 
to  see  with  Wellington  boots  on  his  hands,  and 
his  legs  thrust  into  the  arms  of  a  coat.  But 
he  was  mistaken :  there  was  nothing  out  of  the 
common  way  in  his  appearance  :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  dressed  with  minute  care. 

"Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood,  I  believe,"  said 
Mr.  JoUit  politely,  still  wondering  what  it  all 
meant. 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  T  am 
Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood — or  rather,''  he  added 
with  a  sigh,  ''  I  was ;  for  I  have  learned  to  dis- 
believe my  own  senses." 

"I  have  brought  this  parcel  from  your  bro- 
ther, sir;  and  I  have  to  request  an  answer." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  shaking  his 
head :  "  I  wonder  what  he  wants  now,  and  so 
and  so.  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  in  this  painful 
position,  but  what  can  I  do  ?" 

Mr.  Snarry  looked  at  Mr.  Jo  Hit,  who  re- 
turned the  glance ;  and  then  they  both  assumed 
an  expression  of  perfect  incompetency  to  re- 
ply to  his  question,  or  define  its  meaning. 

"  I  must  get  you  to  read  it,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  I  suppose  there  are  no  secrets, 
and  I  have  broken  my  spectacles,  and  so 
and  so.  They  flew  off  from  me  centrifugally, 
as  everything  else  goes." 

Mr.  Snarry  eagerly  took  the  letter ;  whilst 
Joe  Jollit  appeared  labouring  under  the  most 
painfully  apoplectic  attempt  to  restrain  a  laugh 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

"  Why,  that 's  a  month  ago,"  said  Mr.  Gre- 
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gory  Scattergood,  as  Snarry  read  the  date. 
"  Ah  !  I  suppose  my  brother  had  to  forward 
it,  and  so  and  so.  Go  on,  sir;  if  you  can 
read,  so  strangely  placed." 

The  visitors  were  again  at  a  loss  to  divine 
his  meaning ;  but  Mr.  Snarry  read  as  follows, 
with  a  palpitating  heart,  for  he  saw  the  lines 
were  traced  by  her  hand : — 

"  My  dear  Uncle, — You  will  doubtless  be 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  us,  consider- 
ing how  long  we  have  been  silent.  But  if  you 
are  angry,  you  must  blame  me  alone :  for  it  is 
all  my  doing,  and  I  had  to  use  great  persua- 
sion to  get  papa's  and  mamma's  consent. 

"You  need  not  be  told  how  much  our  cir- 
cumstances are  altered  since  we  last  saw  you. 
We  left  Boulogne  six  months  ago,  and  since 
then  have  been  lodging  in  London,  in  the  hope 
that  papa  may  ultimately  find  a  situation  in  a 
government  office,  through  some  of  his  elec- 
tioneering friends,  to  whom  he  was  agent. 
But  hitherto  his  efforts  have  met  with  but 
little  success. 
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'*  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard 
from  Vincent;  but  we  hope  he  is  doing  well. 
Freddy  is  at  Merchant  Tailors';  and  I  am 
going  out  as  a  governess,  in  a  family  to  which 
I  have  been  recommended,  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  these  changes 
have  put  us  to  some  expense,  which,  although 
comparatively  trifling,  we  can  very  ill  afford  ; 
and  I  have  ventured  to  solicit  your  assistance 
in  a  loan  of  twenty  pounds.  Papa  could  get 
the  money  in  town  upon  the  same  security 
that  we  shall  offer  you,  (for  it  is  only  with 
the  understanding  of  its  being  repaid  as  speedily 
as  possible  that  I  am  permitted  to  write) ; 
but  he  would,  I  am  sure,  prefer  any  other 
method.  He  has  already  suffered  so  severely 
by  the  bill-discounters,  and  people  of  that  class. 

"I  wished  papa  to  have  come  with  me  to 
your  house;  but  we  have  been  so  long  apart 
that  he  said  he  did  not  know  how  you  would 
receive  him.  And,  pray  forgive  me,  uncle, 
if  I  have  done  wrong  in  thus  acting,  for,  as 
I   said   before,    I   must   take   it   entirely   upon 
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myself.  Be  assured,  too,  that  the  pain  at- 
tendant upon  asking  is  in  itself  sufficient 
punishment  for  so  doing.  With  our  kind  re- 
membrances, believe  me  to  be  your  affectionate 
niece,  Clara  Scattergood." 

"Umph!"  said  the  old  gentleman  pettishly? 
as  Mr.  Snarry,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  finished 
the  letter,  "all  their  own  faults — every  bit. 
Do  you  know  them,  sir,  and  so  and  so,  and 
so  and  so  ?  '"■ 

"Very  well,  indeed,"  repHed  Snarry,  getting 
used  to  his  odd  host's  expletives.  "1  lived 
in  the  same  house,  sir." 

"  Ah !  well ;  eh  ?  and  so  and  so,"  continued 
Mr.  Scattergood,  twitching  his  nose  about  ner- 
vously, as  if  he  smelt  imaginary  salts.  "  There 
— wait  a  bit,  sir — wait  a  bit.  Ring  the  bell; 
and  when  that  mad  servant  of  mine  comes, 
tell  him  you  want  some  wine." 

As  he  spoke,  the  eccentric  gentleman 
left  the  room,  and  Mr.  Snarry  joined  Mr. 
Jollit  in  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter,  which 
was   only  stopped    by   the   appearance   of   the 
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servant,  who  walked  in  upon  his  hands  Uke  a 
clown,  and  had  evidently  opened  the  door  with 
his  heels.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  master 
was  not  there,  he  resumed  his  natural  posi- 
tion, and  establishing  himself  immediately  upon 
those  terms  of  easy  familiarity  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  intercourse  with  society,  exclaimed, 
pointing  out  of  the  room  with  a  jocose  grin, 

"Isn't  he  mad  too — that's  all. 

"  1  hardly  know  myself  whether  I  've  been 
on  my  head  or  my  heels,"  said  Mr.  Snarry, 
getting  more  bewildered  every  minute. 

"  Well,  you  're  on  your  heels  now,  if  that's 
any  consolation,"  answered  Jollit  positively. 

"  You  wouldn't  know  at  all  if  you  lived 
here  long,"  said  the  boy. 

"But  what  does  all  this  lunacy  mean?'" 
asked  Jollit,  looking  about  him,  and  then  going 
off  again  into  convulsions. 

"  He  says  all  gravity 's  upset,"  replied  the 
boy,  with  another  grin. 

"I  don't  wonder  at  it,  at  all,"  said  Joe: 
"  mine  is.     And  who  are  you  ?" 

"  I  'm  the   page.     He  hired   me  because  he 
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saw  me  walking  on  my  hands  for  halfpence  on 
Windmill  Hill.  He  says  that's  the  proper 
way  now  the  earth's  changed.  The  house- 
maid wouldn't  do  it,  and  so  I  came. 

"  The  little  boy  told  me  once  that  his  uncle 
was  very  strange  in  some  notions  he  enter- 
tained about  philosophy,"  said  Snarry;  "he 
made  out  it  was  from  over-study. 

"And  so  you  used  to  tumble  for  money?" 
asked  Joe,  who  had  a  great  affection  for  moun- 
tebanks.    "  Let  us  see  you  do  something." 

"  I  can  pick  up  a  sixpence  with  my  eyes," 
said  the  boy. 

"  Well,  fire  away,  then,"'  returned  Mr. 
JoUit. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  hav'n't  got  the  sixpence." 

Mr.  Jollit,  divining  the  motive,  directly  threw 
down  the  coin,  and  the  boy  went  through  a 
series  of  posturings,  which  the  funny  gentle- 
man immediately  attempted  to  imitate  as  near 
as  possible,  and  with  some  success.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Jollit  had  commenced  a  very  elaborate 
feat  upon  one  of  the  chairs,  when  Mr.  Gre- 
gory Scattergood  returned. 
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He  was  not  surprised  at  finding  Mr.  Jollit 
thus  engaged:  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared 
to  please  him ;  for  when  the  facetious  visitor 
dropped  into  a  natural  position,  the  old  gen- 
tleman begged  him  not  to  discompose  himself. 
His  gymnastic  feat  had  evidently  been  a  point 
in  his  favour. 

"  There !""  he  said,  placing  a  parcel  in  JoUifs 
hand,  "  there  's  the  twenty  pounds.  Tell  them 
I  don't  want  any  security,  and  then  I  shall 
buy  them  up  for  good,  and  so  and  so.  My 
brother  ought  to  have  foreseen  all  this  before. 
Ugh  !  bah  !  he  's  mad,  sir, — quite  mad." 

"  1  will  take  care  that  an  acknowledgment 
is  sent  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Snarry,  who 
did  not  choose  to  be  cut  out  of  this,  to  him, 
interesting  mission,  because  he  could  not  stand 
on  his  head. 

"  Ah,  very  well — very  well — as  you  please," 
replied  Mr.  Scattergood.  "  Ask  my  brother 
if  he  recollects  trying  to  get  me  into  a  mad- 
house :  the  act  of  a  confirmed  lunatic,  who 
always  thinks  everybody  else  cracked  but  him- 
self, and  so  and  so.      But  they  found  me  too 
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particular  in  money-accounts  for  them ;  and 
my  system  is  the  right  one." 

"  Beyond  all  doubt,  sir,"  answered  Jol- 
lit. 

"  To  be  sure,  and  it  will  all  come  out  soon. 
The  centre  of  gravity  is  gone,  sir, — gone. 
Apples  will  no  longer  fall  to  the  ground;  in 
three  years  they  will  go  up  like  balloons,  when 
they  tumble  off  the  boughs.  I  am  on  my 
head,  sir — you  are  on  your  head — we're  all 
on  our  heads,  and  so  and  so." 

The  old  gentleman  was  evidently  getting 
excited,  which  state  Mr.  Snarry  did  not  im- 
prove, by  rashly  observing  that  no  one  would 
think  it  by  looking  at  them. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood 
vehemently,  "  that  is  the  misfortune ;  no  one 
would,  but  the  ingenious  optician  who  manu- 
factures telescopes  to  see  about  eight  miles, 
and  sent  me  his  treatise  upon  the  eye,  although 
I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
which  was  a  mark  of  respect  that  would  have 
been  improved  had  he  paid  the  postage,  and 
so  and  so.     Look,  sir,  and  convince  yourself.'' 
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He  took  a  diagram  of  the  eye  from  the 
mantelpiece,  exclaiming : — 

"  There,  sir ;  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"  It 's  very  curious,"  said  Mr.  Snarry,  not 
knowing  at  all  what  to  think,  and  getting 
more  nervous. 

"  Not  a  bit  curious,  sir ;  as  simple  as  you 
are.  Look  at  that  arrow  marked  A,  B :  its 
image  falls  upon  the  retina  topsy-turvy,  and 
you  see  everything  in  the  same  manner.  How 
could  you  be  walking  along  the  ceiling  as  you 
are,  if  it  were  not  so?" 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  sir,'"  said  Joe 
JoUit,  "and  so,  I  am  sure,  does  my  friend. 
We  will  take  every  care  of  your  polite  trans- 
mission, and  deliver  it  to-morrow." 

And  bowing  poHtely  to  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  getting  as  ruffled  as  an  insulted  turkey- 
cock,  he  left  the  house  with  Mr.  Snarry, — the 
latter  gentleman  evidently  alarmed. 

"  Well,''  said  Joe,  as  they  got  out  once  more 
into  the  highway,  *'  I  rather  think  we  shall 
make  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  laugh  when  we  tell 
her  about  what  we  have  seen.  It  w^ould  not  be 
believed  in  a  book.** 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CLARA    IS    MADE    TO    FEEL    HER    POSITION. 

For  two  or  three  hours  did  Clara  endeavour 
to  find  out  what  the  little  Constables  knew,  or 
rather  what  they  did  not,  without  arriving  at 
any  nearer  conclusion  than  she  had  formed  in 
the  first  two  or  three  minutes.  They  were  evi- 
dently clever  children,  but  entirely  beyond  all 
control :  nor,  indeed,  could  they  be  expected 
to  look  up  to  any  governess  with  respect  or 
obedience,  whilst  Mrs.  Constable  herself  set 
them  so  bad  an  example  in  treating  her  almost 
as  a  domestic. 

About  noon  a  message  was  sent  up  to  say 
that  the  young  ladies  and  Master  Neville  were 
to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  square,  under  Clara's 
charge.  They  were  to  call  in  the  drawing- 
room  as  they  went  down,  where  Mrs.  Constable 
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gave  her  very  minute  instructions  as  to  what 
children  they  were  to  associate  with,  and  to 
avoid. 

"  Be  particular,  Miss  Scattergood,  not  to 
form  any  acquaintance  with  those  girls  in  the 
white  bonnets,"  said  Mrs.  Constable,  pointing 
to  a  little  party  in  the  enclosure.  "  They  are 
the  Hendersons ;  very  vulgar  children,  and 
exceedingly  forward." 

The  Hendersons  were  remarkably  pretty, 
and  always  attracted  more  notice  than  the 
Constables. 

"  Oh  !  there  are  the  Armstrongs  now  going 
in,"  said  Mrs.  Constable.  "  A  family  of  rare 
attainments, — quite  different,  I  am  certain,  to 
any  you  have  ever  known,  —  most  charming 
people!'' 

And  here  Mrs.  Constable  ran  her  eyes  up 
and  down  Clara's  figure  with  a  look  of  enquiry 
as  to  whether  her  toilet  was  sufficiently  impos- 
ing for  her  to  appear  with  credit  before  the 
Armstrongs  as  the  governess  in  the  family. 
The  inspection  was  satisfactory.  Clara  was 
plainly  dressed,  but  everything,  albeit  made  by 
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herself,  fitted  so  exquisitely,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  fault. 

"  Now,  Blanche — Eleanor,"  continued  the 
lady ;  "  mind  you  are  very  polite  to  Bessy 
Armstrong.  And,  jNliss  Scattergood,  do  not 
let  Neville  talk  to  the  low  children  outside  the 
railings :  he  picks  up  all  sorts  of  vulgar  habits 
from  them.     I  shall  have  my  eye  upon  you.*' 

The  children  left  Clara  as  soon  as  they  got 
into    the    square,    and   went   to    their   friends, 
leaving  her  seated  on  a  bench  under  a  tree,  and 
taking  no  more  notice  of  her.     Two  or  three  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  houses  were 
walking  about,  and  as  they  passed  they  stared 
at  her,   seeing  she  was  a  stranger,  and  then 
made   remarks,  just   audible,   concerning   her, 
and  sometimes  looked  back  after  walking  on  a 
little  way.     At  last  a  young  lady,  who  was  with 
the  Armstrongs — a  pale,  delicate   girl,   about 
one-and-twenty — came  and  offered  her  a  morn- 
ing-paper to  read  which  she  was  carrying  in  her 
hand.     She  did  this  without  any  introduction, 
for  she  perceived  that  Clara  was  like  herself — a 
governess;  and  there  was  immediately  a  tacit 
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intimacy  established  between  them,  closer  than 
any  conventional  etiquette  would  have  brought 
about.  For  they  were  both  in  the  same  iso- 
lated position  ;  no  wonder  that  the  one  was  as 
glad  to  accept  the  proffered  acquaintanceship 
as  the  other  was  to  offer  it. 

*'  You  have  not  been  long  at  Mrs.  Consta- 
ble's?" said  her  new  friend. 

"  I  only  came  last  night,"  replied  Clara. 
",Do  you  know  anything  of  them?" 

"  They  are  gay  people,"  answered  Miss 
Deacon  —  for  so  was  the  other  young  lady 
called ;  "  but  I  think  Mrs.  Constable  yields  too 
much  to  other  people's  opinions.  No  one  ap- 
pears to  stay  long  with  her." 

"  Did  you  know  the  last  governess?"  asked 
Clara. 

«  Miss  Wilson  :  oh  !  yes.  Poor  girl !  she 
had  disease  of  the  spine.  She  was  not  there 
many  months;  and  iNIrs.  Constable  actually 
told  her  at  last  that  if  her  figure  did  not  im- 
prove she  must  get  rid  of  her." 

An  expression  of  pity  and  reproach  combined 
fell  from  Clara's  lips. 
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"  I  was  told  that  she  said  nothing  added  so 
much  to  the  respectability  of  a  house  as  good- 
looking  servants  and  governesses.  And  so 
Miss  Wilson  went  away, — I  heard,  to  a  school 
at  Brighton,  where  she  scarcely  received  any 
salary,  on  account  of  the  sea-bathing.'' 

"  Did  she  ever  speak  about  these  children?" 
inquired  Clara. 

"  I  believe  she  thought  them  very  perverse 
and  untractable,  although  clever.  I  think  some- 
times people  gain  a  certain  sort  of  credit  for 
sneering  at  schools,  and  talking  of  their  own 
governesses,  which  they  are  but  little  entitled 
to." 

"  In  w^hat  respect?'* 

"Because  it  is  a  mere  point  of  saving.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  pay  us  a  small  salary  to  teach 
three  or  four  children,  than  to  put  them  sepa- 
rately to  an  academy.  I  am  afraid,  though,  I 
must  leave  my  present  situation.  There  is  too 
much  to  do  ;  and  they  say  my  lungs  are  not 
very  strong.  I  do  not  think  so  myself,  though, 
— do  you?  See, — I  can  draw  a  very  long 
breath." 

VOL.    II.  G 
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The  young  girl  made  a  long  inspiration  as  she 
looked  earnestly  at  Clara.  But  towards  the 
end  of  it  she  pressed  her  hand  against  her  left 
side,  and  her  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
pain. 

Clara  turned  the  conversation,  and  before 
long  they  found  they  had  both  been  to  school 
at  Boulogne  about  the  same  time,  although  at 
different  establishments;  and  this  started  such 
a  fresh  series  of  questions  and  reminiscences 
about  the  brown  dresses  which  all  the  young 
ladies  wore  at  Miss  Burton's,  and  the  puce  uni- 
forms at  Miss  Cruickshank's :  if  they  went  to 
the  balls  at  the  establishment ;  and  so  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  that  Clara  was  quite 
sorry  when  her  new  friend  left  her,  to  look  after 
her  charges. 

'^No  one  appears  to  stay  long  with  her," 
thought  Clara,  repeating  the  words  of  the  other. 
"  And  if  I  go  away  soon,  which  perhaps  I  may, 
how  shall  I  find  another  situation  ?" 

She  took  up  the  newspaper  that  was  lying  at 
her  side,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  the  second  page. 
There  were  two  entire  columns — nearly  seventy 
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advertisements  of  young  women  wanting  to  be 
engaged  as  governesses, — nearly  seventy  records 
of  broken  domestic  circles,  fallen  fortunes,  and 
the  struggles  of  refined  and  educated  minds 
against  circumstances  !  Many  offered  to  teach, 
too,  several  branches  of  education,  of  which  she 
had  not  even  studied  the  elements :  others 
would  be  content  with  the  heartless,  unsym- 
pathizing  home  the  family  or  school  afforded  as 
an  equivalent  for  their  services ;  and  all  put 
forward  salaries  so  modest  that  they  would  not 
have  been  accepted  by  a  footman  or  a  cook. 
The  sheet  did  not  put  forth  the  wants  of  a  year, 
a  month — nay,  a  week ;  it  was  the  chronicle  of 
a  single  day. 

She  felt  her  heart  sink  at  the  cheerless  pros- 
pect, and  turned  over  to  the  miscellaneous  news. 
Amongst  the  paragraphs  was  one  that  caught 
her  eye.  It  was  headed  "  Daring  burglary  and 
incendiarism,"  and  detailed  a  robbery  and  fire 
that  had  taken  place  at  some  country-house  in 
Essex,  near  the  town  where  her  family  had 
once  resided^  and  with  whose  inmates  they  had 
formerly  been   on  terms  of  some  intim.acy.     It 

g2 
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ended  by  stating  that  the  leader  of  the  gang  had 
been  taken  ;  but  that  at  present,  for  certain 
reasons,  his  name  had  been  suppressed.  She 
had  scarcely  time  to  finish  the  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, which  somewhat  interested  her,  before 
Miss  Deacon  came  for  the  paper,  as  they  were 
going  to  leave  the  square.  Clara  expressed  no 
little  pleasure  at  having  met  some  one  in  a 
similar  situation  to  herself,  who  might  be  a 
companion;  and  then  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  the  children,  whom  she 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  together,  went 
home  to  the  nursery-dinner. 

The  afternoon  passed  away  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  morning,  with  the  exception  that 
the  children  were  more  rebelHous  and  trouble- 
some, as  soon  as  they  found  their  mamma  had 
started  forth  to  pay  visits.  At  bed-time,  also, 
there  was  a  terrible  uproar,  in  consequence  of 
Master  Neville  having  discovered  that  Blanche 
was  to  sit  up  in  the  drawing-room,  as  some 
friends  were  expected.  But,  what  with  threats 
and  bribes,  the  latter  preponderating,  he  was 
at  length  pacified.     And  then  a  message  was 
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brought  up  to  the  nursery  by  the  servant  in 
plain  clothes,  requesting  "  that  Miss  Scatter- 
good  would  be  so  good  as  to  come  down,  and 
bring  her  music  with  her." 

Having  accomplished  his  mission,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  any  reply,  the  man  went  away. 
Clara  collected  a  few  sets  of  waltzes  and  qua- 
drilles, and  putting  aside  her  tea,  which  she 
was  just  about  to  commence,  in  all  the  form  of 
the  black  tea-pot  and  German-silver  spoon, 
went  down  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
seven  or  eight  of  Mrs.  Constable's  friends  had 
assembled. 

She  entered  the  room  unannounced,  and 
without  being  introduced  to  anybody.  Two  or 
three  of  the  ladies  turned  their  heads  round  and 
stared  at  her,  until  Mrs.  Constable  remarked  to 
them,  half  audibly,  "  It  is  only  my  new  gover- 
ness, Miss  Scattergood,"  when  they  imme- 
diately turned  back  again,  and  went  on  talking. 
Clara,  however,  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the 
young  man  was  there  who  had  followed  her  with 
the  handkerchief  in  Russell  Place.  He  was 
sitting  at  a  small  side-table,  talking  and  laugh- 
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ing  with  a  young  lady,  as  he  copied  a  fancy 
costume  from  a  fashion-book  lying  open  before 
him. 

The  governess  placed  her  music  on  the 
piano,  and  then  silently  took  her  seat  at  its 
side,  like  the  musician  at  an  evening  party  wait- 
ing for  the  signal  to  commence  playing.  No 
one  took  the  least  notice  of  her  except  the  gen- 
tleman, who  immediately  rose  from  his  place, 
and  offered  her  a  chair.  The  young  lady  he 
had  been  laughing  with  evidently  thought  this 
a  great  act  of  condescension  on  his  part;  and 
Mrs.  Constable  looked  very  angrily  at  Clara, 
probably  for  having  been  so  bold  as  to  attract 
the  gentleman's  notice. 

In  a  short  time  the  servant  in  plain  clothes 
entered,  bearing  coffee,  followed  by  the  footman 
with  another  waiter,  and  forming  a  procession 
of  two.  They  went  round  to  everybody  except 
Clara,  of  whom  they  did  not  take  the  least  no- 
tice, and  then  left  the  room.  The  young  man, 
with  whom  they  all  appeared  very  intimate,  and 
who  was  called  Herbert,  noticed  the  omission, 
and  said  pohtely  to  Clara, 
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"  I  do  not  think  you  have  had  any  coffee." 

«'  Dear  me  !  ''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Constable, 
"  dear  me,  Miss  Scattergood,  I  am  afraid  they 
overlooked  you.  Shall  I  ring  for  them  to  bring 
you  up  a  cup  ?  " 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  which  implied,  "  You 
will  surely  never  have  the  assurance  to  ask 
for  it." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Clara,  as  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  unkind  slight ;  "I 
have  taken  tea." 

Mrs.  Constable  need  not  have  distressed 
herself.  It  was  not  likely  that  Clara  would 
have  had  coffee  up  for  herself  alone. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
play  something,"  said  the  lady,  directly  after- 
wards going  on  with  some  plan  for  a  costume 
quadrille  at  her  approaching  party. 

Clara  rose  to  the  piano ;  but  Mr.  Herbert 
went  also,  and  assisted  her  to  open  it;  and 
when  she  began  to  play,  he  stood  at  her  side, 
and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  music,  every 
now  and  then  uttering  a  few  words  of  encou- 
ragement in  a  low  tone  of  voice.     This  was  to 
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the  great  horror  of  ]Mrs.  Constable,  who  kept 
saying,  "Come,  Herbert,  we  are  waiting  for 
your  decision  here,"— as  well  as  of  the  young 
lady,  who  looked  all  sorts  of  things.  But  ne- 
vertheless he  still  kept  there. 

This  had  gone  on  some  little  time,  when  the 
butler  opened  the  door,  and  informed  the  guests 
generally  that  there  was  a  person  in  the  hall 
inquiring  for  Miss  Scattergood.  Clara  was  sur- 
prised, and  at  the  same  time  annoyed  from  the 
man's  tone ;  but,  thinking  that  it  might  be  a 
message  from  home,  she  begged  Mrs.  Consta- 
ble would  excuse  her  for  a  minute,  and  left  the 
room. 

"Dear  me,  how  strange!"  said  the  lady, 
when  she  had  gone.  "  1  wonder  who  it  can 
be  at  this  time  of  night.  It  is  very  odd.  That 
is  the  worst  of  governesses :  you  never  know 
what  odd  sets  of  connexions  they  have  in  the 
background.     I  shall  ring  and  inquire." 

But  as  she  had  been  telling  her  friends,  be- 
fore Clara  came,  that  she  was  very  well  con- 
nected, upon  second  thoughts  the  lady  decided 
upon  not  doing  so,  and  turned  the  conversation. 
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Some  minutes  elapsed  before  Clara  came 
back.  At  last  she  returned  ;  and,  as  she  en- 
tered the  room,  her  altered  appearance  struck 
everybody.  She  was  deadly  pale,  her  lips  were 
quivering,  and  tears  were  chasing  one  another 
over  her  almost  marble  face ;  whilst  she  faltered 
across  the  room  to  the  piano,  and  leant  upon  it 
for  support. 

''  I  fear  you  are  ill,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  first 
speaking,  as  he  rose  to  lead  her  to  a  chair. 

But  ere  he  could  approach  her,  she  gave  a 
piercing  hysterical  shriek,  yet  so  full  of  agony, 
that  it  went  to  the  hearts  of  all  present,  and 
then  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

VINCENT    MEETS    WITH    SOME    OLD    FRIENDS,   UNDER    UN- 
PLEASANT   CIRCUMSTANCES. 

A  TERRIBLE  sight  indeed  is  a  fire  in  the 
country.  Equally  destructive  as  it  may  be  in 
town,  yet  it  loses  much  of  its  grandeur  from 
being  pent  up  by  the  adjoining  buildings, — the 
chafings  of  a  caged  beast  of  prey,  instead  of 
the  wild  devastation  of  the  desert  monster 
roaming  at  will.  And  the  very  means  of  its 
prevention,  which  come  in  a  commonplace  and 
business-like  manner,  as  if  its  outburst  had 
been  anticipated,  rob  it  of  much  of  its  awful 
sublimity.  The  people,  too,  assemble  to  it  as 
they  would  to  a  spectacle;  they  joke  and  jibe 
in  its  very  glare,  at  every  fresh  blaze  that  darts 
up  from  the  glowing  furnace  or  falling  timber ; 
and,    when   over,    return    and   think   no   more 
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about  it,  unless  a  coroners  inquest  renews  the 
interest.  The  next  day  the  rapidly -erected 
boarding  that  surrounds  the  ruins  is  covered  with 
gay- coloured  placards  of  amusements,  which 
soon  draw  away  the  attention  of  the  gazers  from 
the  windowiess  and  blackened  shell  they  in- 
close. But  wildly,  fearfully  devastating  is  it 
in  the  country,  and  frightful  to  behold  is  its 
uncurbed  power. 

The  fire  kindled  by  Bolt  greedily  caught  the 
dry  balusters  of  the  staircase,  and,  spreading 
along  the  gallery,  the  entire  wing  of  Brabants 
was  soon  one  sheet  of  crackling  flame,  leaping 
and  curling  high  in  air,  whilst  it  twined  round 
the  roofs  and  pinnacles  of  the  building,  as  if 
caressing  them,  previously  to  shooting  up  in  a 
blazing  column  from  its  destructive  embraces. 
Far  along  the  sky,  and  widely  over  the  sur- 
rounding land,  did  its  red  illumination  extend : 
chequered  by  the  huge  volumes  of  black  and 
curling  smoke,  and  the  legions  of  dancing 
sparks,  which  flew  off  upon  the  heated  wind, 
ranging  the  heavens  in  wild  and  glowing  free- 
dom. 
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The  grounds  and  homestead  were  soon  one 
scene  of  terror  and  confusion,   as  the  people 
kept  pouring  in  from   every  direction ;   whilst 
crowds  more  could  be  seen  by  the  light  of  the 
conflagration  hurrying  across  the  fields,  scramb- 
ling through  the  hedges,   and   breaking  down 
whatever  barriers  opposed  their  progress ;   for 
destruction  seemed  authorized  by  the  desolating 
element.     Some  were  handing  pails  from  one  to 
the  other,   as   they  made  a  line  to  the  pond, 
which  threatened  in  a  very  short  time  to  be  dry. 
Others,  again,  had  mounted  to  the  tops  of  the 
ricks  in  the  adjoining  yard,  —  which   were  di- 
rectly to  windward,  and  upon  which  a  shower 
of  fiery  rain  was  pouring  in  fearful  grandeur, — 
spreading  wet  tarpaulins  over  them,  and  other- 
wise endeavouring  to  avert  the  impending  dan- 
ger ;  whilst  many  were  striving,  by  all  that  force 
of  voice  and  muscle  could  accomplish,  to  drag 
or  drive  the  scared  and  snorting  horses  from  the 
stables,  whose  thatched  roofs  threatened  each 
instant  to  break  out  into  flames.     The  other 
animals  and  poultry  of  the  farm  were  running 
hither   and    thither   at   their    frightened    will; 
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whilst  the  pigeons  could  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
bright  gleam  above  the  house,  throwing  back 
the  light  from  their  wings  as  they  wheeled 
round  and  round  in  terror,  until  they  fell  suffo- 
cated into  the  ardent  mass  beneath. 

Then  the  noise  increased  as  one  of  the 
county  engines  arrived,  swarming  with  human 
beings,  who  clung  as  bees  to  every  available 
portion  of  its  machinery  ;  and  drawn  by 
four  horses,  who  tore  like  lightning  along  the 
grounds,  cutting  deep  furrows  in  the  velvet  turf 
of  the  lawn,  and  crushing  down  everything  that 
crossed  its  track.  And,  in  contrast  to  this 
tumult  and  devastation,  the  moon  was  calmly 
sailing  through  the  sky,  her  light  shimmering 
in  soft  quietude  upon  all  the  objects  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  conflagration. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden-terrace  was  a  group 
of  fine  trees,  in  the  lee  of  the  fire,  and  some  of 
the  farm-people  and  servants  were  hastily  re- 
moving to  this  spot  such  furniture  and  orna- 
ments as  they  could  readily  save  from  the  burn- 
ing. Immediately  behind  this,  a  small  wicket 
in  the  palings  led  to  a  cottage  inhabited  by  one 
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of  the  keepers:  and  here,  as  the  only  shelter 
available,  Mr.  Grantham  had  caused  his  daugh- 
ter to  be  taken,  accompanied  by  little  Fred. 
And  here  also  had  Vincent  been  brought  by  the 
village  tipstaves,  into  whose  charge  he  had  been 
given,  and  who,  looking  at  his  powerful  figure, 
had  prevailed  upon  one  or  two  of  their  fellows 
to  accompany  them. 

It  was  a  curious  picture  formed  by  the  in- 
mates of  this  cottage.  The  interior  was  barely 
illumined  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  broke 
through  the  casement,  and  danced  and  flickered 
upon  the  opposite  wall  in  fantastic  and  chang- 
ing figures.  Amy  Grantham,  apparently  in- 
sensible to  everything  around,  betraying  no 
signs  of  life  except  the  quivering  of  her  form, 
reclined  in  a  huge  clumsy  chair  of  carved  oak, 
near  the  fireplace,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands.  The  little  boy  had  crept  to  his  brother, 
grasping  his  hand,  and  looking  up  to  him  with 
a  pale  and  terrified  countenance,  without  speak- 
ing ;  whilst  Vincent  himself,  with  every  muscle 
of  his  face  rigid  and  contracted,  his  eye  fixed 
upon  Am}^,  and  his  breath  coming  in  strong  and 
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audible  expirations  through  his  distended  nos- 
trils, was  stationed  near  the  door,  half  sur- 
rounded by  his  rustic  guardians,  who  had  taken 
down  some  guns  from  the  racks  in  the  ceiling, 
and  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  armed 
force. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  them.  The  con- 
stant hurrying  in  and  out  of  the  farm-people, 
with  different  things  saved  from  the  conflagra- 
tion, precluded  any  conversation,  no  less  than 
the  careful  manner  in  which  his  sentinels  sur- 
rounded Vincent  The  embarrassment  was  be- 
coming painful  to  the  last  degree,  when  Mr. 
Grantham  reappeared,  hastily  followed  by  two 
or  three  more  labourers,  one  of  whom  was 
Chandler,  the  man  first  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  talking  to  Bolt  on  the  winter's  even- 
ing, in  the  precincts  of  Brabants.  An  import- 
ant oflicial  also,  with  a  constable's  staff,  from 
which  frequent  service  had  removed  the  or- 
dinary gay  emblazonment,  was  of  the  party, 
and  he  immediately  advanced  to  Vincent  and 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  in  a  state  of  very 
courageous  trepidation. 
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"  You  can  take  the  prisoner  to  the  cage. 
Ferret,"  observed  Mr.  Grantham,  in  a  hurried 
voice,  hoarse  from  excitement  and  emotion. 

As  he  spoke,  Amy  started  from  the  fixed 
attitude  she  had  assumed,  and,  looking  in  her 
father's  face  as  she  rose,  appeared  about  to 
address  him.  He  repressed  her  intention,  how- 
ever, by  an  impatient  gesture,  and  seizing  her 
by  the  arm,  obUged  her  to  resume  her  seat. 

"  Will  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say?"  asked 
Vincent,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"  At  present,"  replied  Mr.  Grantham,  "  cer- 
tainly not.  You  will  have  every  opportunity  of 
so  doing  hereafter;  and  the  presence  of  some 
of  my  brother  magistrates  will  be  necessary 
before  I  proceed  with  this  business."' 

"  And  my  family ! "  exclaimed  Vincent,  speak- 
ing through  his  clenched  teeth. 

*'  You  should  have  given  them  a  thought 
before,"  repUed  the  other.  "  You  can  remove 
him,  Ferret,  and  see  that  he  is  kept  by  himself. 
You  shall  have  further  orders  to-morrow. 
Come  here,  child." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Freddy, 
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who,  as  the  men  were  leading  Vincent  away, 
followed  them,  still  laying  hold  of  his  brother. 

"  Come  here,"  repeated  Mr.  Grantham  se- 
verely, pulling  the  child  back.  "  You  cannot 
go  with  them.'* 

"  I  will  go,"  cried  Freddy,  struggling.  "  I 
don't  like  you,  and  I  won't  stay  here.  Vin- 
cent!" 

He  called  after  his  brother  in  piteous  ac- 
cents ;  but  the  party  had  already  left  the  cot- 
tage, and  the  door  was  closed.  He  twisted 
himself  away  from  Mr.  Grantham's  hold,  and 
ran  to  the  window,  still  crying  aloud  Vincent's 
name,  but  to  no  purpose.  And  then,  when  he 
saw  his  sorrow  did  not  avail,  he  rushed  to  Amy, 
and  throwing  his  arms  round  her  neck,  hid  his 
face  amongst  her  long  dark  ringlets,  sobbing  as 
if  his  heart  would  break.  Amy,  in  her  turn, 
clung  to  the  little  boy;  in  her  desolation,  he 
was  the  only  thing  left  in  the  world  for  her  to 
love. 

Mr.  Grantham  was  not  unmoved  at  the 
scene ;  but  he  still  preserved  his  stern  demean- 
our, and  then,  accompanied  by  the  people  who 
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remained  after  Vincent  had  departed,  left  the 
cottage. 

The  gleam  which  illumined  the  interior  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  as  the  exertions  of  the  la- 
bourers were  gradually  overcoming  the  progress 
of  the  conflagration.  No  one,  however,  came 
near  them,  and  Freddy's  sobs  became  weaker 
and  at  longer  intervals  apart,  until  Amy  having 
raised  him  into  her  lap,  he  went  fast  asleep, 
watched  over  with  the  deepest  solicitude  by  his 
lovely  and  weeping  guardian. 

The  round-house,  or  cage,  appropriated  to 
the  detention  of  malefactors  in  the  little  village 
adjoining  Brabants,  was  a  brick  building,  situ- 
ated at  the  edge  of  the  green,  adjoining  a  pond, 
and  overshadowed  by  a  huge  lime-tree,  some 
of  whose  branches  stretched  across  the  roof.  It 
was  traditioned  to  have  once  been  an  engine- 
house  as  well ;  and  there  was  a  rickety  decayed 
piece  of  mechanism  within,  that  bore  out  the 
truth  of  the  legend,  about  which  various  dusty 
black  leather  serpents  clung  and  twined,  or 
fell  rotting  to  pieces  on  the  ground. 

A  comical  old  fellow  was  that  parish-engine. 
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and  a  knowing  one  withaL  When  he  was  drawn 
out  on  certain  days  to  be  exercised,  and  the 
boys  played  at  see-saw  on  his  handles,  he 
wheezed,  and  chuckled,  and  choked  with  very 
mischief:  spirting  out  the  pond-water  in  all 
sorts  of  quaint  directions,  and  never  faiUng  to 
contribute  his  quota  to  the  hilarity  of  the  meet- 
ing. But  when  taken  to  serious  affairs,  where 
he  was  expected  to  come  out  in  force  by  the  by- 
standers, like  most  wags,  he  obstinately  refused 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It  was  no  use 
pumping  him  then ;  by  a  few  sarcastic  jets,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  See  what  I  could  do  if  I 
chose !"  he  threw  a  damp  over  the  meeting,  in 
spite  of  all  the  importance  with  which  the  clerk, 
who  was  also  the  postman,  stopped  up  the 
nozzle  of  the  hose  with  his  thumb  to  coax  him 
into  playing.  He  knew  better,  did  the  engine. 
He  was  parochial,  and  as  such  partook  of  the 
uselessness  and  obstinacy  of  every  other  official 
that  laid  claim  to  the  same  attribute.  But  the 
day  of  retribution  came.  One  of  the  magis- 
trates married  the  sister  of  a  London  engineer, 
and  he  soon  persuaded  the  farmers  to  protect 
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their  ricks  by  subscribing  for  an  engine  of  their 
own.  Two  or  three  miserly  inhabitants  did 
not  see  the  necessity  for  one,  as  there  had 
never  been  any  fires  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
they  thought  the  advent  of  the  new  machine 
would  put  incendiarism  into  the  heads  of  the 
rustics,  by  showing  that  it  was  anticipated. 
But  they  were  soon  overruled,  and  then  the 
new  engine  came  down,  —  a  long,  flaunting, 
gaudy,  splashy-looking  affair,  which  glittered 
about  the  village  for  a  day  or  two,  throwing 
water  over  the  church-steeple,  and  emptying 
the  common  pond  in  twenty  minutes,  until  the 
old  parochial  retired  to  decay  and  oblivion, — as 
sad  an  emblem  of  a  superseded  wag  as  any  of 
the  dramatic  or  literary  examples  of  the  king- 
dom could  present. 

The  lodge,  or  entrance-hall  of  the  round- 
house, had  nothing  terrific  in  its  appearance. 
It  was  tenanted  by  the  keeper  and  his  daugh- 
ter, who  retailed  ancient  confectionary  dis- 
played in  the  window, — durable  puffs,  and 
buUseyes  kept  in  tumblers,  covered  by  the  lids 
of  defunct  teapots ;  and  in  summer-time  a  table 
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was  projected  in  front  of  the  door  in  warm 
weather,  on  which  were  ranged  bottles  of  tepid 
ginger-beer,  lukewarm  plums,  and  dusty  bis- 
cuits, for  the  refreshment  of  travellers.  But 
within  these  was  a  door  of  imposing  and  iron- 
bound  aspect,  and  beyond  this  again  the  keep, 
or  stronghold,  with  one  or  two  smaller  cells 
opening  into  it. 

In  this  prison,  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
night  of  the  fire  at  Brabants,  but  before  Vincent 
had  been  brought  thither,  there  was  an  indivi- 
dual seated  on  what  appeared  to  be  an  inverted 
butter-firkin,  and  smoking  a  pipe  of  curtailed 
dimensions,  as  he  watched  the  flickering  glim- 
mer of  a  rush-light  placed  upon  the  ground  in 
an  empty  bottle.  It  was  the  person  who  had 
been  introduced  to  Vincent  at  the  water-side 
public-house,  under  the  name  of  Tubs,  the  at- 
tendant at  the  cab-stand.  He  was  grumbling 
to  himself  in  audible  tones,  and  occasionally 
directing  a  few  words  to  another  captive,  whose 
face  was  just  visible  between  the  bars  of  a 
small  grating  in  one  of  the  inner  doors. 

"  I  know'd   it   would   be  so,"   he  muttered. 
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"  How  should  the  people  of  this  out-of-the-way 
place  see  a  London  cab  lurking  about  after 
dark  without  suspecting  it?" 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now,  Bill,*'  an- 
swered the  other  through  the  wicket. 

"  I  knows  it,"  replied  Tubs  philosophically, 
after  a  few  consecutive  whiffs.  "  What  com- 
forts me  is,  I've  got  my  bucket.  I  would  bring 
my  furnitur'  with  me ;  because  I  know  they 
ain't  pertikler  about  accommodations  in  these 
villintropical  institutions." 

"  I  reckon  there's  not  much  chance  of  getting 
away  either,"  continued  the  other. 

"  Nonesundever,  Cricket,"  answered  Tubs, 
addressing  Bolt — for  it  was  he — by  his  sobri- 
quet, **I  expect  there  's  half-a-dozen  game- 
keepers in  the  outer  lodge,  and  they  've  ail  got 
their  licence  to  shoot.    Should  you  like  to  try?" 

"  If  I  can  get  out  of  this,  I  ""m  game,"  re- 
turned Bolt. 

"  If  you  are  game,  they  '11  bring  you  down  — 
safe,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool !  '^  exclaimed  Bolt,  with 
an  oath. 
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"  Hear ! "  observed  Mr.  Tubs,  tapping  out 
the  ashes  of  his  pipe  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
proceeding  to  fill  it  with  his  wonted  gravity. 

"  I  might  have  got  clean  off,  if  the  sight  of  a 
cursed  tankard  in  the  dining-room  had  not  kept 
me.  There  '11  be  a  long  score  to  settle  between 
me  and  Mr.  Vinson,  when  we  meet" 

"  Ullow !"  cried  Tubs,  as  a  noise  in  the  lodge 
attracted  his  notice,  "  here  's  somebody  else 
coming.  Well — I  'm  agreeable.  I  wonders 
who  it  is." 

And,  drawing  his  tub  to  a  corner  of  the 
room,  he  reseated  himself. 

The  bustle  increased;  then  there  was  the 
noise  of  the  rusty  bolts  being  drawn  back,  and 
immediately  afterwards  two  or  three  of  the 
keepers  from  Brabants  entered,  headed  by 
Ferret,  and  bringing  in  Vincent  Scattergood 
with  them. 

"  There,  mister,"  said  the  constable,  in  the 
courage  of  security:  "you  '11  be  all  right  here, 
and  have  every  attention  paid  you.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
to  think  you  belong  to  the  poachers  I  Ve  been 
after  so  long,  and  found  you  at  last.'' 
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Vincent  made  no  reply ;  but  walking  towards 
a  low  wooden  bench,  flung  himself  down  upon 
it. 

**  Ha  !  ha ! "  echoed  jNIr.  Tubs,  from  his 
corner,  **  very  singular — uncommon — isn't  it?" 

"  Oh,  you  're  there,  are  you  ?"  said  Ferret, 
turning  sharply  round  upon  the  captive  water- 
man. "The  orders  from  the  guv'nor  is,  that 
Mr.  Scattergood  's  to  be  by  hisself,  so  I  must 
chum  you  with  Bolt." 

"  You  're  very  good,"  answered  his  prisoner, 
crossing  his  legs;  "but  I  'd  sooner  stay  where 
I  am." 

"  No  go,"  briefly  replied  Ferret,  as  he  went 
to  the  door  of  Bolt's  cell,  and  opened  it. 
"  Come  along,  my  man — quick  's  the  word." 

"  I  must  take  my  bucket,"  said  Tubs,  as  he 
drew  his  seat  after  him. 

"Take  what  you  like,"  said  Ferret,  *'but 
go  in.^' 

The  waterman  obeyed,  —in  fact  it  was  no  use 
doing  otherwise,  —  and,  sulkily  dragging  his 
inseparable  companion  after  him,  went  into 
the   cell.     The    door   was    closed    upon    him. 
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Ferret  muttering  something  about  the  lock 
being  hampered,  and  then  he  departed  with  his 
attendants,  having  first  recommended  Vincent 
not  to  quarrel  with  his  company,  which,  from 
the  laughter  with  which  it  was  received,  ap- 
peared to  be  an  ancient  joke,  and,  as  such,  sure 
to  ffo  well. 


VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    RELEASE    AND    THE    FLIGHT. 

Vincent  took  no  notice  of  his  captors  as 
they  left  the  lock-up  house,  and  for  some  time 
after  their  departure  remained  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, buried  in  his  own  meditations.  Every- 
thing was  now  quiet,  nothing  breaking  the 
silence  but  the  occasional  sputter  of  the  rush- 
light, or  the  smothered  voices  of  Tubs  and  Bolt 
conversing  in  the  inner  cell. 

Gloomy  indeed,  and  utterly  hopeless,  was  the 
prospect  which  his  ideas  called  up  before  him. 
Every  intention  of  future  rectitude  and  in- 
tended reformation  of  his  vagabond  career  had 
been  crushed  to  the  ground :  his  very  exertions 
to  avert  the  mischief  of  the  evening  had  been 
turned  against  him,  and  heaven  only  knew  how 
it  would  terminate.     He  had  become  the  irre- 
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claimable   outcast   of  that  society  from  whose 
level  his  thoughtless  and  unsteady  career  had 
dragged  him  down ;  the  fatality  which  appeared 
to  attend  upon  everything   he  undertook  had 
now  arrived    at  its  last  degree  of  evil  chance- 
His  family,  too,  would  be  degraded  through  his 
criminality,    albeit   he    was    no    criminal;    and 
Amy  would  be  taught  to   shudder  at  his  very 
name.     He  recalled  all  the  events  of  his  pre- 
vious existence,  passing  them  in  review  before 
him,  and   picturing  them  as   they  might  have 
been,  but  for  his  own  wilful  heedlessness,  until 
his  brain  turned  round  with  thinking ;  and  he 
once    more    gave   himself   up   to   bitter,    dark 
despair. 

An  hour  had  passed  gloomily  away  in  these 
meditations,  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  creak- 
ing noise  of  the  bolts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  Immediately  afterwards  it  opened,  and  a 
female,  whom  he  had  caught  sight  of  in  the 
lodge  as  he  was  brought  in,  entered,  followed 
by  another,  enveloped  in  a  common  whittle. 
They  whispered  for  an  instant  at  the  door ;  and 
then  the  first  comer  departed,  leaving  her  com- 
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panion,  who  advanced  towards  Vincent,  as  she 
took  off  the  shawl,  and  threw  it  upon  the 
ground,  pronouncing  his  name  in  a  low,  tremu- 
lous voice. 

He  started  at  the  sound.  Had  his  racking 
thoughts  called  up  so  close  a  semblance  of 
reality  ? — Was  it  a  vision  of  his  fevered  brain  ? 
Scarcely  daring  to  trust  his  senses,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"Amy!" 

It  was  indeed  Miss  Grantham  who  stood  he- 
fore  him,  pale  and  trembling,  her  hair  floating 
on  her  shoulders,  and  in  the  same  hurried 
toilet  in  which  he  had  borne  her  from  the  fire. 

"  Vincent,"  she  ejaculated,  as  he  drew  her 
towards  him,  amazed,  and  still  almost  doubting 
his  senses,  *'  what  will  you  think  of  me  for  this 
step?  Do  not  despise  me  for  having  sought 
you  here,  forgetting  everything  that  was  due 
to  my  own  honour." 

"My  own  dear  girl!"  cried  Vincent,  en- 
circling her  with  his  arms,  and  pressing  her 
still  closer  to  his  bosom.  "  Ten  thousand  bless- 
ings on  your  noble  spirit,    that  can  still  cling 
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to  me,  when  deserted  by  everything  else  in  the 
world."  And  then  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  with  a  bitter  and  dreary  expression, 
*'  Too  late — it  is  now  too  late  !" 

"  It  is  not  too  late,  Vincent.  You  may 
escape,  if  you  choose ;  for  I  have  provided 
means." 

"  You,  Amy  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  Vincent,"  continued  the  girl,  with  hurried 
emotion,  "  I  have  fought  long  against  the  love  I 
still  have  for  you.  I  have  prayed  that  it  might 
be  turned  aside, — that  1  might  hear  you  had 
forgotten  me,  or  were  married  to  another ;  for  I 
saw  that  I  was  upon  the  edge  of  some  dark  pre- 
cipice, as  deep  as  it  was  fearful,  and  I  had  no 
one  from  whom  I  could  seek  advice  or  com- 
fort—" 

"  But,  Amy,"— 

"  Listen,"  she  interrupted  him  :  "  it  has  been 
in  vain.  I  have  seen  you  once  more, — the  re- 
collection of  what  once  w^as  has  come  back 
with  double  fervour,  and  I  feel  that  our  desti- 
nies are  linked  together  beyond  all  human 
control." 
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"My  own  Amy!"  replied  Vincent  passion- 
ately ;  then,  with  a  sudden  shudder,  he  half  re- 
pelled her,  as  he  exclaimed,  in  an  altered  tone, 
"  No — no — it  cannot  be.  Look  on  me  as  I 
am — a  suspected  thief — a  felon  I  I  could  not 
drag  you  with  me  into  the  abyss  of  misery 
which  must  henceforth  be  my  portion.  You 
must  forget  me." 

"I  know  the  circumstances  that  have  made 
you  what  you  are,"  continued  Miss  Grantham  ; 
"  I  also  remember  what  you  were.  Vincent ! '' 
she  continued,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  energy, 
"do  not  turn  away  from  me.  Be  assured  I 
still  love  you  —  that  my  heart  will  never 
change." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  fell  upon  her  knees, 
almost  at  his  feet,  still  clinging  to  him. 

"  Why  did  we  not  meet  before  this  last  dark 
brand  fixed  its  stamp  upon  me?"  said  Vincent, 
raising  her  up.  "  No,  Amy, — I  am  now  lost — 
for  ever  " 

"  No — you  are  saved,  I  tell  you,"  replied  his^ 
companion.  "  One  of  the  men  from  the  farm 
is  waiting  outside,  and  will  assist  you.     It  is 
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Chandler :  you  must  recollect  him.  He  is  the 
only  one  I  could  trust." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  you,  Amy?" 

"  Oh,  fear  not  for  me  ;  I  can  leave  this  fear- 
ful place  as  quietly  as  I  entered  it.  The  people 
are  all  at  Brabants,  and  have  left  no  one  but 
the  keeper's  daughter  in  the  lodge.  We  were 
foster-sisters,  and  she  would  do  anything  for 
me.  Is  there  anything  you  can  throw  up  to  the 
roof  as  a  sign?'" 

Vincent  looked  round,  and  saw  a  broken 
mug  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  apparently  used 
for  the  prisoners'  refreshment.  The  ceiling  was 
old  and  unrepaired,  the  plaster  had  fallen  off  in 
large  patches,  and  in  some  places  the  laths  as 
well,  showing  the  tiles  above  upon  their  rafters. 
Through  one  of  these  openings  he  contrived  to 
throw  the  piece  of  crockery  against  the  roof; 
and  the  next  moment  the  tiles  were  speedily 
removed,  and  a  stout  rope  curled  down  into  the 
lock-up  room. 

At  this  instant  the  girl  who  had  conducted 
Amy  to  the  prison  entered  suddenly,  ap- 
parently in  great  fear. 
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"There  are  lights  at  the  end  of  the  lane, 
miss,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  think  father  is 
coming  back  with  the  others.  Pray  go  before 
he  returns,  or  I  shall  be  ruined." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Amy,  do  not  stay 
another  instant.  I  will  do  all  you  wish,  but 
depart  this  instant.     Go,  I  implore  you." 

He  caught  her  to  his  arms  in  one  hurried 
embrace,  and  exclaimed,  "Farewell!"  with  an 
intensity  that  comprised  an  hundred  emotions. 
And  then,  as  if  unwilling  to  hear  her  speak 
again,  he  led  her  to  the  door,  pale,  and  nearly 
fainting  with  emotion,  and  gave  her  to  the  care 
of  the  girl  who  had  admitted  her.  Once  more 
the  bolts  creaked  as  they  were  shot  in  their 
rusty  sockets,  and  then  once  more  Vincent  was 
alone. 

"  Chandler?"  he  cried  cautiously,  as  he 
looked  up  towards  the  ceiling. 

"  It 's  all  right,  Mr.  Scattergood,"  replied 
the  man,  whose  voice  he  directly  recognised  : 
"  only  you  'd  better  make  haste,  for  they  are 
coming  back  again." 

"  They  will  be  fortunate   to  catch  me,"  re- 
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plied  Vincent,  who  now  felt  his  natural  daring 
returning,  which  with  him  always  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  the  danger.  He  commenced  tying 
a  knot  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  whereon  to  rest 
his  foot. 

"  I  ax  pardon,"  continued  Chandler  through 
the  ceihng,  "  but  there  's  a  pardner  of  mine  in 
trouble  as  may  as  well  come  too.  Perhaps 
you  'd  open  the  cell-door." 

Left  to  Vincent's  own  choice,  he  would  cer- 
tainly rather  not  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quest; but,  as  he  was  at  present  situated,  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  He  therefore 
drew  back  the  bolts,  and  discovered  Tubs  and 
his  fellow-prisoner,  both  in  a  sound  sleep,  on 
the  ground. 

To  arouse  them  by  a  kick  or  two  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  Bolt's  first  movement  was 
one  of  revenge  upon  Vincent;  but  his  firm 
powerful  figure  kept  the  other  in  check,  until 
he  had  explained  his  motive  as  rapidly  as  time 
allowed. 

"  Well,  it 's  certain  I  meant  to  treat  you 
quite  difierent  when  we  met,"  said  Bolt ;  "  but, 
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as  this  makes  number  two  of  the  times  you  've 
saved  me,  we  '11  write  paid  to  the  bill.  I  'm 
your  man — fire  away." 

Vincent  seized  the  rope  with  muscles  of  iron, 
and  was  soon  at  the  opening  in  the  roof,  with  a 
facility  that  he  only  could  have  acquired  at  sea. 
The  other  end  had  been  tied  to  a  branch  of  the 
lime-tree,  before  spoken  of  as  overhanging  the 
roundhouse,  on  which  Chandler  had  established 
himself,  shadowed  by  its  full  summer  leaves. 

Bolt  followed  with  less  speed,  climbing  with 
the  clumsiness  of  a  bear  instead  of  the  agility 
of  a  squirrel.  But  eventually  he  gained  the 
top,  and  joined  the  others. 

Mr.  Tubs  now  only  was  left.  He  was  a  man 
of  corpulent  figure,  resulting  from  a  prolonged 
and  copious  imbibition  of  malt  liquor  without 
exercise ;  and  any  one  might  have  as  soon  told 
him  to  fly  over  St.  Paul's  as  to  climb  a  rope. 
He  therefore  commenced  tieing  his  inseparable 
bucket  to  the  extremity  ;  which  being  arranged 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  implored  the  others  to 
draw  him  up,  as  he  got  into  it.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  their  united  efforts  to  move  the 
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dead  weight  from  the  ground ;  but  they  at  last 
succeeded.  Fortune,  however,  had  refused  to 
befriend  Mr.  Tubs  in  his  present  emergency; 
for,  just  as  Vincent,  Bolt,  and  Chandler  had 
raised  him  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  unused  to  such  a 
trial  of  its  strength,  gave  way  suddenly,  and 
allowed  its  unfortunate  occupant  to  shp  down 
through  the  staves  to  the  ground ;  whilst  the 
remainder,  reheved  of  his  weight,  being  pulled 
over  his  head,  flew  up  rapidly  through  the 
opening.  And  then  at  this  minute,  by  the 
same  ill  chance,  the  keeper  and  his  rural  force 
returned. 

"There's  not  a  second  to  lose,"  cried  Bolt, 
gliding  down  the  bough  of  the  tree.  "  Every 
man  for  himself." 

"And  each  take  a  diflerent  way,"  added 
Chandler,  as  he  prepared  with  Vincent  to 
follow  his  example.  They  were  soon  all  three 
upon  the  ground. 

Luckily  for  their  movements,  the  moon  was 
obscured  by  some  passing  clouds,  and  it  was 
nearly  pitch   dark.     Bolt  exclaimed  hurriedly 
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to  Vincent,  "  Recollect  the  schooner — get  there 
if  you  can,"  and  then  was  almost  immediately 
lost  in  the  gloom,  together  with  Chandler; 
whilst  Vincent  crossed  the  httle  green  con- 
tiguous to  the  roundhouse,  with  just  light 
enough  to  guide  him,  and,  turning  from  the 
road  into  a  meadow,  began  to  fly  rapidly  across 
the  fields,  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river. 

He  dashed  on  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  ut- 
terly reckless  of  the  obstacles  he  encountered, 
now  breaking  through  a  fence  or  tearing  down  a 
hurdle-barrier,  and  the  next  minute  clearing  a 
ditch,  or  missing  his  footing,  and  falling  back 
into  it.  But  he  still  kept  on,  for  he  fancied  he 
heard  voices  in  pursuit;  and  once,  on  venturing 
to  look  back  as  he  ran,  he  saw  lights  about 
the  spot  whereon  the  roundhouse  stood,  be- 
longing to  the  keepers,  who  were  spreading 
the  alarm  from  a  rusty  croaking  bell,  that 
hung  in  a  small  open  wooden  turret  over  the 
lodge.  And  not  until  he  had  placed  a  good 
distance  between  the  danger  and  himself  did 
he  venture  to  slacken  his  progress. 
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At  length  he  reached  the  outskirts  of  Gray's 
Thurrock,  and,  passing  through  its  silent  streets 
down  to  the  river,  he  was  delighted  to  find 
his  boat  where  he  had  left  it,  but  now  high 
and  dry  on  the  shore  from  the  tide.  To  run  it 
down  the  shingle  was,  however,  the  work  of 
a  minute  ;  and  then,  taking  the  sculls,  which 
he  had  had  the  precaution  to  padlock  to  the 
boat,  he  was  once  more  launched  upon  the 
river,  and  lustily  pulUng  towards  London,  but 
with  a  power  perfectly  mechanical.  The  events 
of  the  last  few  hours  had  so  bewildered  him, 
that  he  laboured,  perfectly  unconscious  of  fa- 
tigue, until  actual  bodily  exhaustion  forced 
him  to  relax  his  efforts. 

It  was  now  tolerably  light,  for  the  moon 
had  come  out,  and  he  was  enabled  to  see 
some  black  object  following  him  up  the  river, 
and  rapidly  gaining  on  him.  As  it  came  nearer, 
however,  he  found,  to  his  relief,  that  it  was 
a  small  tug  steamier,  probably  returning  from 
having  towed  some  large  vessel  out  of  the 
Thames.  He  hailed  it  as  it  came  alongside 
his  boat,  and,  getting  permission  to  attach  his 
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rope  to  it,  was  drawn  in  its  wake  as  far  as 
Limehouse  Reach,  where  he  was  cast  off,  the 
men  on  board  wishing  him  good  night,  or 
rather  morning,  for  there  was  already  a  dull 
grey  light  in  the  eastern  sky. 

His  only  object  now  was  to  discover  the 
schooner  Bolt  had  pointed  out  to  him  on  the 
previous  evening.  He  scanned  every  vessel  as 
he  came  up  the  pool  with  the  greatest  care; 
and  at  length  made  it  out,  with  the  small 
light  still  burning  at  her  stern.  Rowing  round 
it,  he  was  thinking  of  mounting  by  a  cord 
hanging  over  the  side,  when  a  galley  belong- 
ing to  the  Thames  police  shot  out  from  the 
shadow  of  the  ships  and  wharfs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  a  loud  authoritative  voice 
told  him  to 

"Hold  hard!" 

In  another  instant  the  boat  was  close  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  man  appeared 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  schooner.  He  had 
evidently  been  keeping  watch  upon  deck. 

"What  have  you  got  in  that  skiff,  master?'' 
asked  one  of  the  police,  as  he  got  hold  of  one 
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of  the  rowlocks,  and  drew  the  two  boats  to- 
gether. 

"You  are  welcome  to  look,  as  well  as  to 
all  you  can  find  in  her,  except  the  sculls,*'" 
answered  Vincent  carelessly. 

The  man  inspected  the  boat  by  the  light 
of  his  bull's-eye  lantern ;  but,  as  Vincent  had 
told  him,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  anything 
moveable  beyond  the  sculls  and  footboards. 

"Umph!"  said  the  chief  of  the  party  in  a 
surly  manner.  "  And  yet  I  am  sure  this  is 
the  boat.  I  know  her  well.  Jump  upon  deck, 
and  give  a  look  round.'" 

The  men  moun,ted  upon  the  deck  of  the 
schooner,  and  Vincent,  at  their  command,  ac- 
companied them.  He  immediately  recognised, 
in  the  person  of  the  man  who  was  keeping 
guard,  the  waggoner  who  had  brought  him 
and  Bolt  up  to  town  in  the  winter,  and  a  nod 
of  recognition  passed  betw^een  them. 

The  police,  six  or  seven  in  number,  began 
to  investigate  every  part  of  the  ship,  and  in 
a  short  period  returned,  stating  that  everything 
was  the  same  as  when  they  had  last  seen  her. 
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The  attention  of  the  leader  was,  however,  at- 
tracted by  a  very  suspicious-looking  cask  upon 
deck. 

"What's  this?"  he  inquired  of  the  man  on 
board  the  vessel. 

*'  Only  water,"  replied  the  other,  as  he  care- 
lessly kicked  the  tap  round  with  his  foot,  and 
let  some  of  the  contents  run  out  upon  deck. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  the  inspector,  as  he 
ordered  the  men  back  into  the  boat,  adding, 
as  he  followed  them, 

"  We  haven't  got  hold  of  you  yet." 

"  Nor  never  will,"  answered  Vincent's  com- 
panion, in  a  low  voice.  "The  '  W^easel'  's  the 
downiest  craft  in  the  Pool.  When  you  catches 
her  asleep,  you  've  only  got  one  more  to  take 
unawares,  and  that  's  the  devil.  Well,  Mr. 
Vinson,  what  brings  you  here?" 

A  few  words  of  explanation  sufficed  to  let 
the  other  know  everything,  who  did  not  betray 
any  remarkable  astonishment  at  what  he  was 
told,  being  apparently  perfectly  habituated  to 
similar  revelations. 

"Did  they  think  1  was  engaged  in  smug- 
gling?" asked  Vincent. 
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"  Like  enough,"  replied  the  other.  "  They 
can't  open  thefr  eyes  very  wide,  though, 
yet.  You  thought  that  was  water,  now,  in 
that  tub,  I  '11  lay  a  pot ;    didn't  you  ?" 

Vincent  answered  in  the  affirmative,  un- 
willing to  lessen  the  inward  chuckling  at  his 
deception,  which  the  man  was  evidently  en- 
joying. 

"  Who  'd  have  thought  the  end  of  the  tap 
went  into  a  bladder  of  water,  and  all  the  rest 
was  filled  up  with  sperits?  Some  of  the  old 
sort  too.  I  '11  give  you  a  drop,  if  you  '11  come 
below."' 

Vincent  followed  him  down  into  a  little 
smoky  hutch,  where  his  companion  was  not 
long  in  producing  one  of  the  foreign-looking 
bottles  he  had  observed  on  their  first  meeting. 
But  the  continuous  excitement  which  had  kept 
up  his  energies  was  now  over ;  and,  after  a 
few  minutes,  fairly  worn  out  with  the  harass- 
ing events  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours, 
he  threw  himself  carelessly  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cabin,  and  was  soon  plunged  in  a  deep 
and  heavy  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MRS.  CHICKSAND  AND  CLARA  SCATTERGOOD  ARE  EACH  ALARMED 
BY    AN    UNEXPECTED    VISITOR. 

When  Vincent  awoke,  which  was  not  until 
noon,  the  Pool  presented  a  far  different  appear- 
ance to  what  it  had  done  on  his  arrival.  For 
then  all  was  dark  and  mysterious:  no  sound 
was  heard  except  the  deep  black  water,  as  it 
rushed  and  gurgled  by  the  piles  and  vessels; 
nor  was  there  any  light  beyond  the  river-side 
lamps,  or  an  ever-burning  red  fire  here  and 
there  upon  the  wharfs,  reflected  in  long,  broken, 
and  quivering  lines  upon  the  surface.  But  now 
all  was  light  and  animation  ;  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  Thames,  catching  its  hue,  sparkled  in 
the  sun ;  whilst  everywhere  motion  and  activity 
prevailed,  and  the  banks  and  ships  were  alive 
with  busy  masses. 
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Vincent  found  that,  by  some  means  or 
other,  Bolt  had  contrived  to  reach  London 
during  the  night,  and  was  now  on  board  the 
"  Weasel"  as  well.  At  his  suggestion,  our  hero 
rigged  himself  afresh  in  some  rough  nautical 
habiliments,  of  which  there  was  a  tolerable 
choice  on  board,  and  then  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  going  on  shore,  contrary,  however,  to 
Bolt's  wishes,  who  scarcely  considered  such  a 
proceeding  safe,  under  existing  circumstances. 
But  Vincent  had  learnt  that  the  whole  of  his 
family  were  in  town,  and  was  now  most  anxious 
to  discover  them,  heedless,  in  this  one  end, 
of  whatever  might  accrue  therefrom.  Their 
address  was  still  unknown ;  and,  until  some 
clue  to  it  was  obtained,  every  exertion  to  dis- 
cover them  in  mighty  London  was  hopeless. 
At  last  he  recollected  something  had  been  told 
him  about  his  brother  being  at  Merchant 
Tailors';  and  with  certainly  but  a  faint  hope 
of  learning  much  therefrom,  he  determined 
to  go  to  the  school,  and  find  out,  if  possible, 
some  tidings  of  his  father  and  mother. 

Accordingly,  towards  afternoon,  he  pulled  on 
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shore,  and  landed  at  one  of  the  stairs  just  above 
London  Bridge.  Thence  passing  along  the 
waterside,  through  a  labyrinth  of  bales,  tubs, 
and  bars  and  pigs  of  iron,  he  at  length  arrived 
at  Suffolk  Lane,  and  entered  the  portals  of  the 
school. 

The  boys  were  all  in,  but  he  heard  the  hum 
of  their  voices  through  the  open  casements 
sounding  in  the  almost  monastic  seclusion  of 
the  cloisters.  All  was  so  calm  and  tranquil, — 
so  completely  did  the  spirit  of  repose,  insepar- 
able from  a  venerable  building,  pervade  the 
place,  that  Vincent  almost  wished,  after  the 
feverish  turmoil  he  had  undergone,  that  he  had 
no  other  lot  to  look  forward  to  than  that  of  re- 
maining there,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  for 
ever. 

At  last  the  school  broke  up,  and  the  boys 
came  shouting  and  whooping  down  the  old 
staircase,  checking  their  mirth,  however,  as  they 
saw  Vincent,  who  was  reading  the  tablets  in  the 
cloisters,  on  which  are  painted  the  names  of 
those  of  the  scholars  who  have  filled  the  offices 
of    monitors   and    prompters    on   the   different 
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"  election  days.*'  Then  several  of  them  formed 
a  cabal  in  a  dark  corner ;  and,  when  this  council 
broke  up,  one  was  sent  to  ask  Vincent  what  he 
wanted, — a  little  boy,  of  course. 

'*  Have  you  had  a  fellow  here  named  Scatter- 
good?''  inquired  our  hero. 

"Fred.  Scattergood  ? — yes,"  answered  the 
other  readily.  "  He  boarded  with  us  at  Snap's. 
He  ran  away,  though,  the  other  day." 

*•  Do  you  know  where  he  lived  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  boy — it  was  little  Jollit, 
"  Cashbox,"  as  Plunkett  facetiously  termed 
him, — "in  Kennington  Road.  I  went  there 
yesterday  with  Gogsley  to  tell  his  mother." 

"  Whereabouts  is  the  house?"  asked  Vincent 
eagerly. 

"  I  don't  know  the  number :  it 's  on  the  left 
hand,  with  a  plate  on  the  railings,  and  the  name 
of  Chicksand." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Vincent;  "  that  will  do/' 

And  without  saying  another  word,  he  hurried 
away,  leaving  little  Jollit  to  retail  his  interview 
to  the  others,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  to 
hear  it ;  and  having  wondered  who  the  strange 
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visitor  could  be,  at  last  made  up  their  minds 
that  Freddy  had  joined  some  desperate  band  of 
pirates,  and  that  this  was  one  of  them  come  to 
propose  a  treaty  of  ransom. 

Heedless  of  his  position,  Vincent  crossed 
Southwark  Bridge,  and  walked  on  rapidly 
through  the  Borough,  until  he  came  to  Ken- 
nington  Road  ;  but,  on  reaching  the  house,  his 
heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  faltered  in  his 
purpose.  He  had  been  long  away, — his  parents 
still  believed  him  following  the  last  occupation 
they  had  procured  for  him.  And  now  his 
unexpected  appearance,  the  terrible  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  although  in  comparative 
innocence,  and  the  victim  only  of  circumstance 
and  his  own  loose  but  venial  conduct :  the  effect 
it  might  have  upon  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached, — his  father,  he  knew, 
would  take  it  as  smoothly  as  he  did  everything 
else : — all  these  things  were  well  sufficient  to 
make  him  pause  before  he  ventured  to  the 
house. 

He  walked  backwards  and  forwards  several 
times,  looking  anxiously  at  the  windows,  in  the 
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hopes  of  seeing  some  of  his  family.  But  no 
one  appeared ;  and  at  last,  observing  a  police- 
man, who  was  watching  his  movements  some- 
what suspiciously,  for  his  appearance  was  not 
the  most  respectable,  he  mustered  up  sufficient 
determination  to  walk  up  the  little  black  garden 
before  the  house,  and  ring  at  the  bell. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  answered.  Mrs. 
Chicksand  opened  the  door  a  little  way,  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  chain  was  up,  and 
peeped  through  the  aperture,  in  a  state  of 
flour  and  ntyligt  toilet.  The  instant  she  saw 
Vincent,  however,  she  exclaimed,  in  sharp 
accents, 

"  No  —  nothing  to-day  :  we  've  lucifers 
enough  to  blow  up  the  parliaments  and 
Bedlam.     I  've  told  you  before  not  to  ring." 

And  then,  banging  the  door  in  his  face,  she 
left  him  on  the  step. 

Vincent's  perception  enabled  him  to  see 
immediately  that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity:  so  he  rang  again,  upon  which  Mrs. 
Chicksand  appeared  in  the  area  in  mighty 
wrath,  and  spoke  of  the  police  and  custody. 
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"  You  are  labouring  under  a  mistake,  my 
good  woman,"  said  Vincent,  speaking  through 
her  oration. 

"  Good  woman  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Chicksand, 
with  increased  indignation.  "  Who  are  you 
calling  a  good  woman,  indeed  ?  Don't  good 
woman  me  :  I  'm  the  mistress  of  the  house." 

"  Mrs.  Scattergood  lives  here,  I  think,"  said 
Vincent,  not  heeding  her  wrath. 

"  Yes  she  does;  and  she  isn't  at  home,"  an- 
grily returned  the  landlady. 

"  Because  I  am  her  son,'"  continued  our 
hero. 

The  admission  checked  some  very  volcanic 
speech  iMrs.  Chicksand  was  about  to  explode 
in.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  first  in 
amazement,  then  in  doubt,  and  lastly  disap- 
peared, and  in  a  few  seconds  opened  the  street- 
door,  with  all  sorts  of  apologies  and  expressions 
of  wonder. 

Mncent  soon  learned,  to  his  sorrow,  that  his 
father  and  mother  were  out,  and  would  not 
return  until  evening,  having  left  home  in  great 
trouble,   upon  receiving  the  news  of  Freddy's 
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desertion.  But  at  the  same  time  he  got  the 
address  of  his  sister,  and  every  particular  con- 
nected with  her  present  situation,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Chicksand's  volubility  allowed,  every 
other  sentence  being  interlarded  with  allusions 
to  the  economy  of  her  establishment. 

"  To  think  I  could  doubt  it !  Now  I  see  the 
likeness  ! "  she  went  on,  "  and  had  heard  Miss 
Clara  talk  of  you.  But  I  was  quite  alone,  and 
Lisbeth  is  gone  for  Mr.  Bodle's  things — drat 
him  ! — who  owes  two  months,  and  broke  the 
second-floor  teapot  but  last  night,  having  melt- 
ed a  knob  from  the  Britannia  metal  by  putting 
it  on  the  hob.  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons, 
sir. 

"  Don't  say  anything  more  about  it,""  said 
Vincent. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  continued  Mrs.  Chicksand. 
"  Taking  you  for  the  sailor,  with  too  little 
creeters  as  well,  who  sells  the  lucifers,  in  clean 
check  shirts,  that  don't  go  off  when  rubbed 
against  the  nutmeg  grater ;  or  else  the  man  that 
leaves  the  pens  and  soap,  in  great  distress,  to 
keep  the  bill  clean,  and  call  again  !      Well — 
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only    to    think  !    as    I    say    to    C,  there's    no 
knowing  nobody,  especially  back -parlours." 

"  Are  they  all  well?'"'  asked  Vincent,  con- 
triving to  put  a  word  in,  wedge  fashion, 
between  the  sentences,  —  "I  mean  my  fa- 
mily." 

"  All  well,  thank  goodness,"  said  Mrs. 
Chicksand,  "  and  pleasant  people  in  a  house 
to  have  to  do  for,  except  Mrs.  Scattergood, 
your  mother,  a  nice  lady,  and  not  proud,  who 
had  the  bile  yesterday,  and  was  going  to  send 
for  a  doctor.  But  I  said,  when  C.  has  the  bile, 
it*s  hiccory-piccory  alone  that  cures  him,  with 
pilly-cochy,  and  nothing  else ;  and  that  costs 
twopence  over  the  way.  It  cured  her,  too," 
added  Mrs.  Chicksand  triumphantly.  Then 
dropping  her  voice,  she  added  confidentially, 
"  But,  lor,  sir,  it's  all  anxious — nothing  else." 

"  I  fear  it  is,"  murmured  Vincent,  as  his 
countenance  fell. 

"  In  fact,  I  doctor  all  the  house,"  continued 
the  unwearied  Mrs.  Chicksand,  as  she  took  up 
her  apron  and  rubbed  the  scutcheon  of  the 
latch-lock    on    the    door.      "  And    ill    enough 
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they've  been,  since  Mr.  Bodle  took  to  learn 
the  bass  violin.  But  he  suffers  himself  from 
it — that's  one  comfort,"  observed  the  lady, 
rubbing  the  scutcheon  very  hard,  as  though  it 
had  been  Mr.  Bodle  himself;  "  and  yesterday, 
when  all  the  fires  were  out,  he  would  have 
gruel  made,  because  he  said  he  'd  got  that 
stomach-ache  in  G  sharp  again.  I  think  he  'd 
better  pour  some  gruel  into  his  bass  violin.  I 
said  to  him  but  yesterday,  tincture  of  rhubarb 
is  the  only  thing  to  do  that  fiddle  good." 

Vincent  allowed  her  to  run  down,  and  then 
ventured  to  put  several  more  questions  regard- 
ing his  family ;  after  which,  in  spite  of  her 
invitations  for  him  to  stop,  and  expressions  of 
the  surprise  it  would  be  to  his  father  and 
mother,  every  one  of  which  went  like  an  arrow 
to  his  heart,  he  quitted  the  house,  uttering 
some  vague  speech  about  returning  that  even- 
ing, when  he  had  got  his  things. 

Evening  was  approaching,  and  he  was  again 
wandering  about  the  streets,  with  little  more 
than  a  shilling  in  his  pocket.  Although  anxious 
to  see  his  parents,  his  mind  had  been  almost 

i2 
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relieved,  when  he  heard  they  were  not  at  home, 
so  much  did  he  dread  the  meeting;  but  he, 
nevertheless,  resolved  to  call  upon  his  sister. 
He  had  eaten  nothing  that  day,  and  began  to 
feel  faint  for  want  of  nourishment ;  and,  more- 
over, he  did  not  intend  to  see  Clara  until  dusk, 
well  knowing  that  every  minute  he  passed  in 
the  streets  and  the  open  daylight  was  compara- 
tively one  of  peril  to  him.  So  he  turned  into  a 
public  house  at  the  side  of  the  Surrey  theatre, 
— he  had  frequented  it  during  the  time  he  was 
connected  with  Mr.  Fogg  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
"  Lee  Shore  of  Life," — and,  entering  the  par- 
lour in  the  rear,  called  for  some  bread  and 
cheese  and  ale. 

There  were  a  few  people  in  the  different 
boxes,  minor  actors  and  supernumeraries  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  who  were  drink- 
ing gin  and  water,  whilst  they  awaited  the  hour 
which  called  them  to  their  duties.  They  did 
not  recognise  him,  and  Vincent  sat  listening  to 
their  conversation,  which  was  entirely  upon 
theatrical  subjects,  and  chiefly  provincial.  His 
attention  was  somewhat   attracted   by  hearing 
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the  name  of  his  simple-hearted,  but  kind,  pa- 
tron mentioned.  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  was  re- 
ported to  be  "  doing  great  business "  at  Bir- 
mingham; his  "Lee  Shore  of  Life,"  —  which 
he  had  been  engaged  there  to  "  bring  out,'"* 
having  crossed  the  country  by  easy  dramatic 
stages,  from  Norwich,  had  proved  a  hit,  and 
the  treasury  of  the  poor  author  was  fiUing 
therefrom.  Mr.  Bodge,  also,  the  adapter  of 
French  farces,  was  reported  to  be  at  Paris 
for  a  holiday;  which  he  enjoyed  by  attending 
all  the  theatres  in  turn,  every  night,  and  ra- 
pidly translating  and  forwardinjg  the  most  suc- 
cessful pieces,  act  by  act,  to  England,  that  he 
might  not  be  forestalled. 

Vincent  remained  some  little  time  after  those 
individuals  had  left.  His  hunger  was  appeased, 
but  he  was  still  feverish  and  thirsty ;  and  he  sat 
there  drinking  for  another  hour,  in  the  false 
hope  of  driving  away  the  depression  which 
weighed  down  his  spirits,  until,  when  it  was 
quite  dark  out  of  doors,  he  arose,  somewhat 
heated  by  his  potations,  and  set  off  again  for 
Fitzroy  Square. 
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In  less  than  an  hour  he  had  reached  the 
Constables'  house,  according  to  the  direction 
which  Mrs.  Chicksand  had  given  him.  He 
knocked  at  the  door — a  single  knock,  which 
was  not  answered ;  then  another,  and,  lastly,  he 
pulled  the  bell  rather  violently,  and  set  it  ring- 
ing for  some  little  time,  until  it  spent  its  energy 
in  single  sounds,  with  long  and  undecided  in- 
tervals between  them,  before  the  last  of  which, 
however,  the  extreme  plush  answered  the  door. 

"What  did  you  want?"  said  the  servant, 
somewhat  grandly,  but  withal  astonished  that 
a  person  of  Vincent's  appearance  should  dare 
to  summons  him  so  imperiously. 

"  Does  Miss  Scattergood  live  here?"  asked 
Vincent. 

"  No,"  replied  the  extreme  plush.  "  Mr. 
Constable  lives  here.  There's  a  governess  of 
that  name  in  the  family." 

"  That 's  quite  right,"  said  Vincent.  *'  I 
wish  to  see  her." 

"You  've  rung  the  wrong  bell,"  returned  the 
man.  "This  is  the  one  you  ought  to  have 
pulled." 
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There  were  two  bell-handles  on  the  door- 
posts, with  brass  plates,  labelled  "  Visitors  "  and 
"Servants"     The  man  pointed  to  the  latter. 

"Damn  your  bells!"  ejaculated  Vincent, 
with  a  force  that  made  the  extreme  plush  flinch 
for  an  instant.  "  Go  and  tell  Miss  Scattergood 
a  person  wishes  to  see  her." 

There  was  something  so  determined  in  his 
tone,  that  the  man  made  way  for  him  to  enter 
the  hall.  He  then  went  to  inform  the  butler  of 
the  circumstance,  looking  at  Vincent,  however, 
very  suspiciously,  and  taking  two  hats  and  a 
cloak  from  their  pegs,  as  he  disappeared  down 
the  kitchen  stairs. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  man  in  private 
clothes  appeared,  and,  walking  towards  Vincent 
with  a  very  important  air,  desired  to  know  what 
he  wanted  with  the  governess.  A  sharp,  deter- 
m.ined  answer,  however,  put  an  end  to  his 
inquiries,  and  he  slowly  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
proceeded  very  deliberately  up  stairs. 

Vincent  heard  music  going  on  in  the  draw- 
ing-room as  the  man  left  him  ;  but  it  stopped 
suddenly  as  he  delivered  his  message ;  and  then 
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the  door  closed,  and  he  was  evidently  coming 
back  again,  followed  by  the  soft  rustling  of  a 
girl's  dress  ;  for  the  foot  fell  too  lightly  to  be 
heard. 

In  a  fresh  access  of  trembling  expectancy 
Vincent  awaited  his  sister's  approach.  Clara's 
first  movement  was  one  of  fear  and  mistrust,  as 
she  saw  the  apparent  stranger  who  was  waiting 
to  see  her  ;  but  the  instant  her  brother  spoke 
she  recognised  him,  and,  with  a  faint  cry  of 
mingled  surprise  and  pleasure,  flew  into  his 
arms.  The  butler  had  waited  very  composedly 
to  see  the  result  of  the  interview ;  but  an  inti- 
mation from  Vincent  that  his  presence  w^as  not 
required,  in  no  very  courteous  tones,  induced 
him  to  descend  the  kitchen  stairs,  although  his 
head  might  have  still  been  seen  in  an  attitude 
of  attention,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
balusters. 

There  was  a  hurried  and  painful  greeting 
between  the  brother  and  sister;  for  she  saw 
before  a  minute  had  passed,  from  Vincent's 
manner,  that  all  was  not  right.  And  in  a  very 
short  period  he  had  told  her  everything,  sup- 
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pressing,  or  rather  softening,  the  darker  por- 
tions of  the  story  at  the  same  time. 

"And  what  do  you  want?"  she  asked  trem- 
bhngly,  as  if  she  feared  the  answer.  "  Is  there 
anything  on  earth,  Vincent,  that  I  can  do  for 
you?  I  did  not  think  that,  when  you  came 
back  to  us  again,  it  would  be  hke  this." 

And  she  hung  upon  her  brother's  neck,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Come,  my  Uttle  Clara,  be  a  better  girl  than 
this,"  said  Vincent  in  a  kind  and  soothing 
manner.  "  I  would  not  have  come,  if  I  had 
thought  it  would  have  annoyed  you.  But  there 
is  no  one  else  that  I  could  go  to." 

"Why  have  you  not  been  home?"  asked  his 
sister, — "or  rather,''  she  added  mournfully,  "  to 
where  papa  and  mamma  are  living.  We  have 
no  home  now!" 

"  I  have  called  there  this  evening,  and  they 
were  out.     I  cannot  go  again." 

"  And  why  not,  Vincent  ?" 

"I  feel  I  dare  not:  they  would  not  receive 
me.     I  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  me  now." 

"  Oh  !    go   home,  —  pray,  dear   Vincent,   go 
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home.  Who  else  in  the  world,  do  you  think, 
would  receive  you  so  kindly,  or  forgive  your 
faults  so  readily,  as  your  own  father  and 
mother?" 

She  pressed  his  hand  earnestly  as  she  spoke, 
to  give  force  to  her  advice;  but  Vincent  re- 
mained without  answering. 

"But  what  do  you  want?"  she  repeated 
anxiously.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  Vincent,  tell 
me  what  you  want?" 

"  I  cannot  stay  in  London  a  day  longer,"  he 
replied.  "They  will  take  me  if  I  do — and 
yet—" 

"  And  yet — what?"  she  interrupted  eagerly. 

Vincent  hesitated  until  she  repeated  the 
question  with  increased  anxiety,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, almost  with  desperation, 

"Clara,  I  have  not  got  one  farthing  in  the 
world!" 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?"  she 
answered.  "  Stop — wait  here — only  an  instant: 
I  will  be  back  directly." 

She  quitted  her  brother's  arm,  and  flew  up 
stairs,  leaving  him  for  a  few  minutes  a  prey  to 
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the  sharpest  emotion  ;  but  almost  directly  she 
returned  and  pressed  a  small  packet  into  his 
hand. 

"  I  had  been  working  this  purse  for  you  so 
long,  Vincent,''  she  said,  "  thinking  that  I 
might  perhaps  send  it  to  you  in  a  letter,  if  you 
did  not  come  back.  We  have  thought  so  much 
about  you." 

"There  is  money  in  it,  Clara?''  said  Vin- 
cent, as  he  looked  at  the  purse — a  piece  of  fairy 
net-work  of  bright-coloured  silk,  adorned  with 
glittering  beads  and  tassels,  and  forming  an 
odd  contrast  to  the  rough  hands  and  general 
attire  of  the  holder. 

"Yes;  there  are  five  pounds.  Uncle  Gre- 
gory made  us  a  present  when  I  came  here  ;  but 
I  spent  the  greater  portion  of  it  on  things  I 
was  obhged  to  have.  The  same  wardrobe 
that  I  had  at  home  did  not  do  to  come  out 
with." 

"But  what  have  you  got  left?"  asked 
Vincent. 

"  Oh,  quite  enough.  I  had  seven  pounds — 
there  are   five,   and   I  have  got   two.     Indeed. 
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indeed,  I  don't  want  any  more.  My  expenses 
are  not  very  great,  you  know." 

The  smile  with  which  she  endeavoured  to 
accompany  these  last  words  died  away  upon 
her  lips. 

"  Hark  ! "  continued  Clara ;  "  they  are  ring- 
ing in  the  drawing-room — perhaps  it  is  for  me. 
Oh  !  Vincent,  what  shall  I  do  when  1  go  up 
again  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  you,  and 
yet  you  must  not  stay." 

"  I  will  not,  Clara,"  replied  her  brother,  as 
he  prepared  to  depart.  "  You  shall  hear  from 
me  soon.  Do  not  tell  them  all  at  home ;  and, 
if  you  can  do  so  safely,  write  to  Amy  Grantham. 
God  bless  you  ! " 

He  kissed  her  cheek,  wet  with  tears,  and 
hurried  away.  There  was  a  fervent  adieu 
between  them,  and  then  Clara  closed  the  door, 
and,  scarcely  mistress  of  her  senses,  went  up, 
pale  and  quivering,  to  the  drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN    WHICH    MORE    CHARACTERS,     SHAKSPERIAN    AND    MECHA- 
NICAL,   MAKE    THEIR    APPEARANCE. 

Beyond  doubt  many  of  our  readers,  who 
incline  to  the  equestrian  performances  at  Ast- 
ley's,  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  an 
"  act  of  horsemanship"  entitled  "  The  Courier 
of  St.  Petersburg^''''  exhibiting  the  manner  in 
which  despatches  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  conveyed  under  the  Russian  governments; 
and  which,  if  faithfully  portrayed,  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable.  An  equal  division  of  la- 
bour between  several  horses  is  apparently  the 
chief  end  sought  to  be  obtained  by  this  sin- 
gular method  of  traveUing;  for  the  "courier" 
jumps  from  one  to  another  with  wonderful 
agility ;  now  getting  one  in  front,  now  a  se- 
cond,   anon   a   third ;    then    making    them    go 
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behind,  running  before,  or  catching  up  the 
remainder,  until  he  collects  them  all  into  one 
line,  and  straddling  the  whole  six  triumphantly, 
makes  a  grand  exit. 

The  writer  of  a  novel  of  everyday  life  in 
periodical  divisions  resembles,  in  some  measure, 
this  courier,  if  the  chapters  of  the  tale  be 
substituted  for  the  horses.  For  although  some 
are  in  advance  of  a  certain  point,  and  others 
behind,  yet  he  must  keep  his  eye  upon  all  of 
them  at  once,  now  bringing  one  forward,  and 
now  the  other,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  ma- 
naging them  as  to  collect  them  all  into  one 
space  at  the  conclusion  of  his  undertaking. 

And,  like  the  aforesaid  courier,  in  order 
that  the  audience  may  not  get  weary  of  the 
performance,  and  begin  to  hiss,  he  must,  from 
time  to  time,  produce  certain  effects  in  the 
course  of  his  act ;  which  effects  are  not  looked 
for,  or  found  necessary,  in  plain,  straightfor- 
ward road-riding.     But  this,  by  the  way. 

Our  scene  once  more  changes,  and  to  the 
little  town  of  Henley-in-Arden,  in  Warwick- 
shire.    It  was   a    wet  evening ;  and   the   wind 
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and  rain  had  entered  into  a  combination  to 
sweep  the  one  principal  street  of  all  its  people, 
driving  along  with  unrelenting  fury.  Nobody 
was  about,  and  apparently  nobody  was  ex- 
pected to  be ;  for  the  doors  of  the  shops  were 
all  closed,  and  the  solitary  candles  in  their 
windows  had  burnt  down,  unattended  and  un- 
cared  for,  until  their  wicks  were  embellished 
with  cocked  hats  that  threatened  to  overba- 
lance the  entire  structure.  Even  the  inns  had 
closed  their  doors,  except  now  and  then,  when 
a  head  was  protruded  at  the  approach  of  one 
of  the  coaches  which  the  railways  had  yet 
spared,  and  which  rolled  through  the  village, 
swaying  from  side  to  side  with  its  load  of 
drenched  passengers,  who,  being  thoroughly 
wet  through  hours  before,  had  now  become 
quite  reckless  of  consequences,  and  patiently 
received  down  their  necks,  or  in  their  pockets, 
the  torrent  which  streamed  unceasingly  from 
the  umbrellas  of  their  neighbours. 

The  rain  did  come  down;  and  came  down 
pretty  liberally,  too :  there  could  be  no  two 
opinions  about  that.     Everybody  could  see  the 
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house  over  the  way  plainly  reflected  in  the 
overflowing  ruts  of  the  street :  and  the  puddles 
leapt  again  with  its  violence  ;  whilst  the 
splashing  cataracts  from  the  eaves  and  spouts 
of  the  dwellings  were  industriously  doing  all 
they  could  to  wash  away  the  entire  footpath, 
pebbles  and  all.  There  was  nobody  to  dis- 
pute its  right,  and  it  felt  that  it  was  master 
having  completely  got  the  better  of  everything 
except  the  old  church-clock,  which,  sheltered 
in  the  belfry,  did  not  appear  much  put  out  by 
the  weather,  but  tolled  out  its  information 
when  required,  just  as  usual,  and  then  dozed 
again  for  the  next  hour,  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter. 

In  the  small  parlour  of  one  of  the  humblest 
inns  of  this  little  town  there  were  two  persons 
seated  before  a  fire,  which,  as  it  struggled  and 
climbed  amongst  the  hissing  and  spirting  wood, 
had  evidently  been  hghted  for  the  nonce.  One 
of  them  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  chin- 
chilli-coloured  hair,  apparently  combed  into 
various  directions  with  his  fingers ;  a  species  of 
toilet  he  was  still  pursuing  as  he  dried  a  faded 
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cloak,  which,  stretched  on  the  backs  of  some 
chairs,  was  steaming  before  the  fire.  The  other 
was  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  a  face  like  a  good- 
tempered  hawk,  and  very  restless  eyes, — so  ever 
on  the  move,  that,  without  any  unpleasant  dis- 
tortion, they  constantly  appeared  to  be  looking 
all  ways  at  once.  He  had  a  glass  of  hot  brandy- 
and-water  upon  the  hob  of  the  fireplace,  and 
a  long  clay  pipe,  the  smoke  of  which  he  was 
trying  to  pufi"  out  in  fanciful  rings,  as  he  sent 
it  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

"  Still  going  it,"  said  the  latter,  as  he 
listened  to  the  ceaseless  gush  of  a  water-spout 
outside  the  door, 

"Marry,  'tis  a  fearful  night,"  returned  his 
companion,  turning  the  cloak,  and  looking 
wistfully  at  its  drenched  texture,  "  a  fearful 
night  and  a  stormy.     Ho  !  within  there  ! " 

A  clumsy  boy— the  drawer  of  the  hostelry — 
answered  the  summons.  The  last  speaker 
inquired  what  time  the  latest  conveyance 
would  pass  towards  Birmingham;  and  being 
told  that  there  was  the  chance  of  a  carrier's 
waggon  in  about  an  hour's  time,  he  ordered  a 
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pint  of  ale,  and  some  powdered  ginger,  which 
he  commenced  to  mull,  rather  literally,  amidst 
the  smoky  fire,  in  an  inverted  tin  fool's-cap. 

"Been  to  Warwick,  sir?"  asked  the  tall  man 
sententioQsly. 

"  Gramercy,  no,  sir!"  replied  the  other; 
"  but  I  shall  mark  to-day  in  my  calendar  with 
a  white  stone.  I  have  been  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  Shakspeare's  life  at  Avon's 
Stratford — the  chamber  and  the  chancel ! " 

This  speech  seemed  slightly  above  the  com- 
prehension of  the  tall  man.  He  winked  his 
eyes,  and  puffed  his  pipe  two  or  three  times, 
as  if  to  clear  his  intellects  before  he  ob- 
served,— 

"  Ah  !  Shakspeare — yes :  I  've  heard  his  name 
somewhere,  I  'm  sure." 

The  other  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and 
regarded  his  companion  with  astonishment. 
After  a  minute  he  asked, — 

"Did  you  never  visit  that  hallowed  room, 
in  which  he  was  born  ?" 

"  Oh  !  now  I  remember,*'  said  the  tall  man. 
"  I  Ve  read   it  on  a  board   outside  the   house 
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as  I  went  through  the  street.  No ;  I  never 
did :  there  was  not  much  to  see,  I  expect.  It 
looked  just  about  the  poorest  place  in  the 
town." 

"But,  oh!  how  rich  is  association!"  re- 
turned his  companion ;  '*  the  shrine  at  which 
all  the  great  and  good  of  earth  have  bowed. 
I  slept  last  night  in  that  consecrated  room." 

The  tall  man  returned  no  answer,  but  looked 
at  his  companion  for  a  second  or  two,  elevating 
his  eyebrows  until  it  appeared  that  his  entire 
forehead  had  the  property  of  being  pulled  up 
like  the  calash  of  a  bathing-machine.  The 
other  continued,  in  the  conventional  manner 
of  some  one  connected  with  the  stage, 

"  The  scene  of  Shakspeare''s  birth  represents 
an  interior,  meanly  furnished ;  there  is  a  prac- 
ticable window  in  Flat,  supposed  to  look  into 
the  street ;  a  fireplace,  Right ;  a  large  oaken 
chest  Left;  a  bust  of  the  poet  on  a  box, 
Right  Second  Entrance.     Music." 

*' What  music?"  asked  the  tall  man,  who 
appeared  to  have  some  glimmering  understand- 
ing of  what  the  other  was  describing. 
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"  Some  mountebanks,  who  were  by  chance 
in  the  street,  and  whose  performance  I  had 
been  watching.  My  excursion  formed  a  species 
of  juvenile  night  in  my  season  of  relaxation. 
The  tumbling  and  tomfoolery  came  first :  the 
chaste  and  intellectual  succeeded." 

"  I  don't  call  tumbling  *  tomfoolery,'  though,**' 
said  the  tall  man. 

'*  It  is  excellent  in  its  way,"  answered  his 
companion;  then,  recurring  to  the  Shakspeare- 
house,  he  added,  "  An  ancient  woman  was  my 
guide  ;  and  when  I  asked  her  if  I  might  sleep 
but  one  night  in  that  thrilling  interior,  she 
appeared  surprised.  But  I  pleaded  inspiration; 
so  she  borrowed  a  mattress,  and  put  it  on  the 
ground,  with  high-backed  chairs,  hung  with 
old  drapery,  round  me.  I  had  bright  dreams 
that  night." 

The  tall  man  kept  contemplating  his  com- 
panion, as  he  puffed  his  pipe,  with  increasing 
curiosity. 

"  I  dreamt,"  continued  the  other,  "  that  all 
dramatic  distinction  was  abolished  in  the  pathos 
of  the  heart.     I  saw   the  bust  of   Shakspeare 
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animated,  as  he  clasped  the  persecuted  Susan 
Hopley  to  his  bosom  with  one  hand,  and  ex- 
tended the  other  to  the  British  Seaman,  whom 
the  sight  of  a  woman  in  distress  had  un- 
manned. It  was  a  sweet  night ;  and  I  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  and  wandered  by  the 
Avon.     I  did  not  go  back  again." 

"  I  think  I  shall  try  that  on  myself,  when 
I  go  there,"  said  the  tall  man  ;  "  it's  a  capital 
plan  to  save  bed  and  breakfast  at  an  inn.  Is 
the  house  open  to  everybody,  and  that  old 
woman,  the  only  one  who  keeps  it  for  the 
governor?" 

It  was  evident  that  the  tall  man  was  not 
quite  comfortable  in  his  mind  as  to  who 
Shakspeare  was.  He  kept  wrinkling  his  fore- 
head, and  scratching  his  temple  with  the  end 
of  his  pipe,  as  he  repeated  the  name  audibly 
to  himself  several  times.  At  length  the  light 
seemed  to  come. 

"Don't  he  act  plays?"  he  asked. 

"He  wrote  one  or  two,"  replied  the  other 
with  mild  sarcasm,  which,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  be  taken.     "And  I  have  been  there 
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as  an  'umble  brother,  to  inscribe  my  name 
upon  that  consecrated  whitewashed  wall ;  albeit 
there  was  but  little  room  for  a  pin  to  stand 
upon  its  head.  But  it  is  there,  upon  the  right 
hand  of  the  fireplace,  and  near  the  ground ; 
between  Edmund  Kean  and  John  Smith/' 

"  What  's  the  advantage  of  so  doing,  may 
I  ask  ?  "  inquired  the  tall  man. 

"  At  present — none  :  for  futurity,  much," 
returned  his  companion.  "  The  world  allows 
no  meed  to  living  authors.  Were  the  Swan 
of  Avon  now  amongst  us,  his  warmest  admirers 
would  become  his  enemies;  the  critics  would 
pitch  into  his  plays ;  and  he  himself,  if  more 
than  commonly  successful,  would  be  called  a 
humbug."" 

"  That 's  true,"  said  the  tall  man,  perfectly 
understanding  the  tenor  of  the  speech,  if  he 
was  not  altogether  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  it.  ''  It  's  a  great  thing  to  be  a  humbug, 
though ;  1  've  been  called  so  often.  It  means 
hitting  the  public,  in  reality.  Anybody  w^ho 
can  do  so  is  sure  to  be  called  a  humbug  by 
somebody  who  can't." 
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"  Good  ! "  exclaimed  his  companion,  ap- 
plauding with  his  hands. 

"  It  has  been  my  own  fate  often ;  but  I 
trust  to  posterity.  In  future  times,  I  hope 
the  birth-place  of  Willian  Shakspeare  will 
have  no  occasion  to  blush,  because  its  fire- 
place is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Glenalvon 
Fogg.'' 

An  honest  pride  radiated  over  the  anxious 
visage  of  the  individual  as  he  pronounced  his 
name.  For  it  was  indeed  our  old  acquaintance, 
the  dramatic  author. 

"  Are  you  Fogg,  of  the  Brummagem  '^ 
asked  the  tall  man. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  myself,"  returned 
the  author,  with  modest  bearing. 

'*How  odd  that  we  should  meet  here!" 
returned  the  other.  "  Don't  you  know 
me?" 

*«  I  cannot  say  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Fogg 

"  Come,  now,  guess :  can't  you  tell  ? " 

"  No,  by  my  troth ;  and  on  this  goodly  steel," 
answered  his  companion,  mechanically  laying 
hold  of  the  poker,  as  he  scanned  the  other  from 
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head  to  foot.  "  Come  on,  fair  sir;  thy  name 
and  caRing?"" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  other,  with  the  im- 
portance of  making  an  interesting  revelation, 
"  I  'm  Rosset." 

"  What,  Rosset  of  the  midland  circuit?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Fogg. 

"  Yes." 

«No!" 

A  fellowship  appeared  to  be  immediately 
established  between  them.  Mr,  Rosset  handed 
Mr.  Fogg  his  glass,  who  pledged  him  therein, 
and  stated  his  dehght  at  seeing  him,  strength- 
ening the  avowal  by  his  halidame,  as  was  his 
wont  on  interesting  occasions. 

"  Our  lines  come  so  close,'"'  said  INIr.  Rosset, 
"  that  I  can  throw  a  good  deal  into  your  way,  if 
you  *11  write  for  me.  I  've  got  seventeen  cara- 
vans about  the  country  now.  Three  of  them 
are  dancing-shows,  and  they've  all  got  plat- 
forms. Now  I  want  some  plays  for  the  first, 
and  some  good  gags  for  the  other.  I  pay,  you 
know,  the  best  of  prices;  but,  then,  I  must  have 
the  best  of  articles." 
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Mr.  Fogg  was  not  going  to  catch  at  the  offer 
too  willingly,  although  it  suited  him.  He 
pleaded  press  of  urgent  business,  and  the  rapa- 
city of  the  theatres  for  good  pieces  and  constant 
novelty.     Heaven  save  the  mark  ! 

"  Oh !  you  can  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Rosset. 
"  But  how  about  the  other  chap — Shakspeare ; 
him  you  were  talking  about?  Will  he  do  any- 
thing— is  he  dear?" 

"  Yes — dear  indeed — to  every  Englishman  !" 
murmured  Mr.  Fogg,  with  apostrophizing  ac- 
cents. 

"  Well,  that  settles  him,  then  ;  he  won't  fit 
my  purpose,"  said  Rosset.  "  How's  business 
at  Birmingham?'' 

.  "  Shy,''  mournfully  observed  Mr.  Fogg,  ele- 
vating his  eyebrows,  and  shaking  his  head. 
"  I  find  domestic  dramas  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  most  harrowing  distress  produce  no  effect 
in  manufacturing  towns.  The  people  there  see 
them  all  for  nothing  at  their  own  homes  much 
better  done." 

*•  I  heard  your  Jane  Shore  drew  money,"  re- 
marked Rosset. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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"  Permit  me,"  said  Mr.  Fogg  modestly,  with 
a  mild  smile:  "the  Lee  Shore  I  think  you 
mean.  Yes,  I  may  flatter  myself  that  was  a 
card:  but  Birmingham  being  an  inland  town, 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  the  '  British 
Sailor,'  and  the  '  Storm  at  Sea,"  with  the 
*  Schooner  clawing  off  the  leeshore,"  harrow 
the  audience.  At  Bristol  or  Liverpool  they 
know  what  seamen,  schooners,  and  the  ocean 
mean :  you  might  as  well  play  a  translation  of 
The  Forty  Thieves  at  Bagdad.  Critics  would 
cavil  at  the  localities,  and  point  out  the  ana- 
chronisms." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,"  answered  Mr.  Rosset, 
once  more  in  the  clouds  of  his  pipe  and  in- 
tellect mingled  together,  from  Mr.  Fogg's  long 
words.  "  That's  why  I  never  take  my  wild 
Malays  to  Monmouth,  because  it 's  their  native 
place.  But  now  to  business,  for  I  'm  in  a  fix. 
1  'm  travelling  at  present  with  my  mechanical 
figures  ;  my  son  's  at  Coventry  with  the  circus ; 
and  the  missus  is  looking  after  the  wild  Malays 
and  Circassian  giantess  at  Wolverhampton. 
Now,  you  see,  I   want  a  new   piece   for   the 
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mechanical  figures.  There 's  seven  in  working- 
order — four  ladies  and  three  gents,  and  it  must 
bring  in  the  Scaramouch  with  the  telescope 
neck,  the  Turk  who  tumbles  to  pieces,  and  the 
cracker-tailed  hobbyhorse,  that  always  ends 
the  play.  Come,  I'll  stand  a  five-pun'  flimsy 
for  the  piece — what  do  you  say  to  it?" 

"  It  is  a  difficult  task,^'  said  Mr.  Fogg,  after 
a  short  deliberation.  "  Couldn't  you  leave  out 
the  cracker?  That's  rather  descending  to  the 
illegitimate.  Shakspeare  never  produced  his 
interest  by  tying  crackers  to  horses'  tails." 

"  Blow  Shakspeare,"  replied  Mr.  Rosset; 
"  perhaps  he  'd  got  a  difi'erent  set  to  deal  with. 
My  actors  have  all  got  wooden  heads." 

"  It  is  not  a  rare  idiosyncrasy  in  the  histrionic 
profession,"  remarked  Mr.  Fogg. 

"  Here 's  a  sketch  of  my  new  proscenium," 
said  Mr.  Rosset,  unfolding  a  paper  of  question- 
able cleanliness.  "  Isn't  that  legitimate  ?  Look 
at  the  motto,  '  All  the  world  's  a  railway.'  It 
was  «  All  the  world 's  a  stage,'  but  I  had  it 
altered,  for  it's  more  appropriate  now-a-days; 
go-a-head  's  my  maxim." 

K    2 
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"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  company 
you  wish  me  to  write  for,''  said  Mr.  Fogg. 

"  That 's  soon  settled,"  answered  the  other ; 
"  follow  me." 

They  left  the  tap,  and  paddling  across  a  wet 
yard,  whilst  Mr.  Rosset  sheltered  the  candle  in 
his  hat,  entered  a  large  outbuilding,  something 
between  a  carpenter's  shop  and  a  stable,  and 
fitted  up  roughly  as  a  small  theatre,  with  primi- 
tive benches  of  rough  deals  laid  upon  tubs.  A 
lantern  hung  from  one  of  the  rafters ;  and  un- 
derneath this  Mr.  Fogg  observed  a  man  lying 
asleep  upon  one  of  the  seats,  and  snoring 
loudly. 

"  Ah  !  he  was  a  capital  clown  to  my  circus,'* 
said  Rosset ;  "  only  he  fell  short  of  the  spring- 
board in  a  somerset,  and  put  his  hip  out  of 
joint ;  so  I  gave  him  a  berth  here.  Halloo  ! 
Jeffries!" 

The  man,  who  was  lying  in  the  attitude  of 
a  slumbering  stage-robber,  started  up  upon 
being  called,  and  at  Rosset's  directions  foraged 
in  a  large  chest,  in  which  the  "company" 
resided. 
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"  That's  good — ain't  it?'"*  said  the  pro- 
prietor, as  he  took  up  a  small  man  on  horse- 
back, made  of  painted  brass,  and  propelling  it 
along  the  floor,  made  it  imitate  the  natural 
movements  of  the  animal  by  concealed  rack- 
work  working  on  its  wheels. 

"  I  'd  bet  anything,  now,  you  don't  know 
what  that  is?"  said  Mr.  Rosset,  with  a  mixture 
of  admiration  and  mystery.  Then,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  continued,  "  That  little 
horse  rode  many  a  hundred  times  across  the 
window  in  Leicester  Square  when  things  were 
up  in  that  quarter.  This  is  what  1  wanted  to 
shew  you,  though." 

He  took  a  doll  from  the  man,  about  four  feet 
high,  dressed  as  a  countryman,  with  a  jovial 
expression  of  countenance.  Various  strings 
were  attached  to  its  limbs,  which  all  worked 
through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  his  head ;  and 
these  were  fastened  to  sticks  which  the  master 
held  in  his  hand.  Then  standing  on  a  form, 
Mr.  Rosset  gave  certain  motions  to  the  figure, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  remarkable 
flexibility  in  the  knee-joints,  enabling  them  to 
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turn  all  ways  at  once,  might  have  been  ac- 
counted very  true  to  life. 

"This  is  Tommy,"  continued  Mr.  Rosset: 
"  he's  the  cleverest  doll  I've  got,  and  the  fa- 
vouritest  with  the  audience.  When  I'm  tra- 
velling alone,  and  get  dull,  I  usually  sets  him 
up  opposite  to  me.  He  looks  so  uncommon 
merry,  that  I  always  think  I  Ve  just  said  a  good 
thing,  and  he's  enjoying  it.  Look  at  that, 
now." 

And  here  Mr.  Rosset,  with  increased  admi- 
ration, put  the  figure  through  various  fresh 
attitudes. 

Having  thus  shown  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  the 
style  of  actors  he  was  to  write  for,  they  were 
about  to  commence  arrangements  respecting 
the  payment,  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  clumsy  boy,  who  informed  Mr.  Rosset  that 
the  waggon  from  Warwick  had  stopped  at  the 
door. 

"  It  contains  my  properties,"  said  the 
wholesale  showman.  "  Let  us  see  them  put 
out." 

They  went  back  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
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with  the  late  clown  limping  after  them ;  and 
there  found  the  waggon  and  its  steaming  horses 
stationed.  The  driver  was  giving  his  aid  to 
remove  some  large  packing-cases ;  and  in  this 
he  was  assisted  by  a  young  fellow,  who  had 
apparently  been  his  fellow-passenger.  The  ear 
of  the  dramatic  author  was  attracted  by  the 
tones  of  the  voice :  and  he  advanced  the  candle, 
which  was  sputtering  with  the  rain-drops,  to 
look  at  him. 

"  Like  some  forgotten  melody  those  accents 
fall ! "  exclaimed  the  dramatic  author,  "  and 
win  my  fancy  back  to  other  days.  Ah,  yes  !  is 
it  ?~it  is  !     Mr.  Scattergood  ! " 

"  Glenalvon  Fogg  ! "  cried  Vincent  —  for  it 
was  our  hero, — less  dramatically,  but  with  no 
less  surprise,  as  he  seized  his  old  patron's  hand, 
and  shook  it  warmly.  "  This  is  indeed  sin- 
gular." 

"  And  do  we  meet  again,  mine  ancient 
friend  ? "  cried  the  good-hearted  dramatist, 
giving  vent  to  feelings  which  he  had  long  pent 
up  from  lack  of  sympathy  !  "  Come  to  ray 
arms  !     But — belay  there — belay  !  pipe  up  the 
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main-brace.  My  dear  eyes  !  I  'm  running  over 
at  the  lee-scuppers  like  a  loblolly-boy."' 

To  the  bystanders — even  including  Mr.  Ros- 
set — the  speech  was  somewhat  enigmatical. 
But  Vincent  understood  his  old  friend's  idiom, 
and  again  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  as 
they  entered  the  house,  together  with  the 
packages. 

"And  what  has  brought  you  here?"  asked 
Mr.  Fogg,  after  he  had  hurriedly  introduced 
Vincent  to  his  companion. 

*•'  The  mere  chance  of  delivering  those 
goods,"  said  Vincent.  "  But  I  was  bound 
for  Birmingham  in  search  of  you.  I  heard 
at  the  old  tavern  by  the  theatre  that  the 
'  Lee  Shore '  had  done  well  here." 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Mr.  Fogg,  and  his  features 
lighted  up  with  pleasure,  "do  they  know 
there  how  we  have  carried  all  before  us  ?  I 
should  think  that  would  be  a  spht  nib  in 
Mumford's  pen — eh?" 

Mr.  Mumford,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
the  rival  nautical  dramatist,  author  of  the 
"  Nore  Lights ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Goodwin." 
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"  And  how  have  things  gone  on  in  town 
with  you  since  I  left?" 

"  Oh,  not  very  well,"  replied  Vincent,  as 
his  countenance  fell.  "  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing another  time.  In  fact,  I  have  been 
working  my  way  down  here  as  cheaply  as 
I  could,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  situa- 
tion that  it  was  in  your  power  to  give  me 
at  the  Birmingham  theatre." 

"  Alack,  alack ! "  cried  ^Ir.  Fogg,  "  the 
'  Lee  Shore  "*  has  finished  its  run.  But  stop  ; 
our  friend,  Mr.  Rosset,  may  know  of  some- 
thing. Do  you  want  a  hand  in  any  of  your 
enterprising  concerns?"  he  asked  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

^Ir.  Rosset,  who  had  been  gazing  with 
great  curiosity  all  this  time  at  Vincent,  sim- 
ply inquired  "if  the  gentleman  could  throw  a 
trampoline  over  four  horses,  twelve  bayonets, 
and  through  a  balloon." 

"I  am  sorry  to  confess  my  inability,"  said 
Vincent. 

"You're  a  well-built  fellow,  too,"  said 
Rosset.     "  However,   of  course    you   will  wait 
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here  until  to-morrow,  and  then  we  will  have 
a  talk.  IVe  all  sorts  of  lines,  if  any  will 
suit  you."' 

The  continuance  of  the  bad  weather  was 
such,  that  !Mr»  Fogg — at  all  times  a  bird  of  ex- 
treme passage — resolved  upon  not  going  back  to 
Birmingham  that  evening.  Mr.  Rosset,  hoping 
they  were  not  over  particular,  offered  the 
whole  of  his  theatre  as  a  resting-place,  for 
the  accommodations  of  the  hostelry  were  li- 
mited; and  after  a  short  conversation  they 
adjourned  thereunto,  Mr.  Fogg  spreading  his 
revered  cloak  upon  a  heap  of  sawdust,  which, 
he  said,  "  was  a  couch  that  kings  might  envy.'* 
But  Mr.  Rosset,  having  found  that  some  of 
his  company  had  sustained  injury  from  the  wet, 
would  not  seek  his  pillow, — which  was  a  roll 
of  green  baize  used  to  divide  the  sixpenny 
from  the  shiUing  audience, — until  he  had  seen 
them  all  looked  after.  With  Jeffi-ies'  aid, 
assisted  also  by  Vincent,  ever  ready  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything,  they  were  disposed 
about  every  available  part  of  the  interior,  to 
air  and  dry;  and  then   the  trio  disposed  them- 
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selves  to  sleep  wherever  their  preference  found 
it  practicable. 

The  lantern  still  hung  from  the  rafter, 
throwing  its  light  over  the  building,  and  upon 
the  forms  of  the  inmates,  who  were  all  soon 
asleep,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr. 
Fogg,  whose  fevered  vigils  were  such  as  poets 
ever  have.  Indeed  he  was  already  elaborating 
the  plot  of  the  intended  piece :  in  furtherance 
of  which,  he  was  looking  at  the  comical  forms 
of  the  actors  who  hung  around.  And  toge- 
ther these  made  up  a  quaint  tableau;  espe- 
cially a  lady  in  a  short  waist  and  feathers, 
like  the  princesses  in  the  children's  story- 
books ;  the  comic  peasant,  in  the  continuous 
enjoyment  of  a  joke  near  the  door ;  the  Scara- 
mouch with  the  giraffe-neck,  who  appeared  to 
be  peeping  into  the  lantern;  and  the  hobby- 
horse and  rider,  who  v/ere  keeping  a  very 
intoxicated  guard  over  the  recumbent  forms 
around. 

At  length  everything  was  hushed  in  repose ; 
and  even  ]\Ir.  Fogg  effected  a  compromise  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  the  real 
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and  ideal  were  so  intimately  blended,  that  he 
could  distinguish  between  them  no  longer.  And 
then  his  fancy  revelled  in  wondrous  flights ;  his 
wooden  companions  started  into  life,  and  amidst 
them  all  the  statue  of  Shakspeare,  with  its 
neck  stretched  out  in  the  telescopic  fashion  of 
the  Scaramouch,  regarded  him  with  a  com- 
plaisant air,  and  appeared  to  encourage  his 
dramatic  labours,  ere  he  executed  a  pas  seul 
in  the  most  approved  fashion  of  modern  ballet. 


*♦ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.    JOE    JOLLIT    ARRANGES    THE    "  PROVIDENT    CRICKETS,'' 
FETE    AND    FANCY    FAIR    AT    ROSHERYILLE. 

The  society  of  Provident  Crickets,  in  which 
Mr.  Jollit  filled  several  important  offices,  was 
an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  philan- 
thropic harmony,  with  ulterior  objects  of  uni- 
versal benevolence  and  brotherly  love. 

But,  although  these  objects  were  publicly 
announced,  yet  was  the  society  itself  a  secret 
one:  and  various  mystic  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion  were  performed  when  a  member  joined  it, 
from  which  the  prying  eye  of  vulgar  curiosity 
was  carefully  shut  out.  What  these  ceremonies 
were,  is  not  known ;  but  invidious  reports 
whispered  that  some  of  them  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  those  only  seen  in  the  woodcuts  per- 
taining to  old  editions  of  Fox's  Martyrs,  and 
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pourtrayin*  an  unpleasant  passage  in  the  life 
of  St.  Laurence.  These  ideas  deterred  many 
mild  and  timid  individuals  from  joining  the 
society ;  although,  certainly,  the  house  in 
which  the  Crickets  met  was  never  disturbed 
by  the  shrieks  of  agony  which  might  be  looked 
for  as  the  accompaniments  of  a  similar  ordeal, 
in  the  common  order  of  things.  And  as  the 
nonces  usually  reappeared  with  a  cheerful  and 
contented  aspect,  those  who  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  led  away  by  wild  and  romantic 
notions  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
secret  consisted  in  there  being  none  at  all. 

After  the  harmony,  which  was  the  first 
consideration,  the  chief  end  of  the  society 
was  the  assistance  of  distressed  members  and 
their  families ;  but  as  few  of  the  members 
had  families,  and  none  were  distressed,  the 
funds  were  usually  expended  in  festivity.  An 
outward  show  of  charity  was,  however,  still 
kept  up;  and  on  this  particular  occasion,  as 
the  fines  had  been  trivial,  and  the  balance  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Jollit,  who  was  the  treasurer, 
equallv  so,  he  determined  by  a  coup  de  maitrc 
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to  raise  them,  that  they  might  still  have  enough 
to  provide  the  annual  excursion  for  the  mem- 
bers. He  therefore  proposed  a  fancy  fair  and 
fete  at  Rosherville,  which  scheme  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  everybody,  was  forthwith 
agreed  upon. 

The  entire  arrangements  were  confided  to 
Mr.  Jollit;  and  very  joyous  indeed  did  he  be- 
come with  the  excitement  of  the  preparations. 
Every  one  of  his  friends  was  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  their  interest  requested  with  their 
female  acquaintances  to  furnish  the  stalls.  Be 
sure  that  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  was  not  for- 
gotten, nor  Mrs.  Hankins  herself;  and  these 
ladies  even  condescended  to  keep  the  stalls,  in- 
fluenced also  by  Mr.  Snarry,  who  was  himself  a 
"Cricket;"  and  whom  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  pleasantly 
bantered  upon  his  exertions  before  their  fair 
friends,  telling  him  that,  although  he  was  a 
bachelor  now,  and  had  no  family  to  provide  for 
at  present,  yet  there  was  no  telling  what  might 
happen  some  day.  And  hereupon  did  Mr. 
Snarry  blush  deeply,  and  pretend  not  to  hear : 
which  innocent  deception  Mr.  Jollit,  in  heart- 
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less  disregard  of  his  feelings,  would  not  allow ; 
but  accompanied  his  speech  by  poking  him  in 
the  ribs,  and  making  a  noise  with  his  mouth 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  propulsion  of 
horses.  And  on  these  occasions  Mrs.  Han- 
kins^s  sister  grew  suddenly  short-sighted;  and 
was  compelled  to  bring  her  eyes  close  to  the 
Berlin-work  pair  of  braces  she  was  engaged 
upon,  counting  five  squares  instead  of  three, 
and  making  the  needle  come  up  in  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  places  from  underneath,  until  the 
provoking  Mr.  Jollit  would  ask  her  what  was 
her  opinion  upon  the  subject:  upon  which  all 
further  assumption  of  inattention  was  perfectly 
useless,  and  then  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Jollit  got  really  too  bad  ;  she 
never  knew  such  a  dreadfully  rude  creature  • 

Mr.  Bam  was  not  behindhand  in  his  contri- 
butions. He  offered  at  first  to  dress  a  salad  for 
one  of  the  stalls  ;  but  as  this  was  a  singular 
article  for  young  ladies  to  retail  to  purchasers, 
he  promised  to  furnish  some  autographs  of 
eminent  personages,  having  found  at  some  cha- 
rity fair  in  London  that  they  met  a  ready  sale. 
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But  as  these  were  much  easier  to  write  than  to 
collect,  he  set  to  work,  and  produced  several 
very  remarkable  ones,  including  some  of  Shak- 
speare,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  William  Tell;  to  which 
he  gave  an  appearance  of  great  authenticity  by 
writing  them  first  on  fly-leaves  torn  from  old 
law-books,  and  then  hanging  them  up  the 
chimney  of  his  chamber  until  they  were  duly 
smoke-dried  and  discoloured.  And  this  gave 
Mr.  Joe  JolHt  a  hint  to  get  up  some  valuable 
relics,  with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  turner, 
from  whose  w^ood-stores  were  produced  more 
pieces  of  the  Royal  George,  piles  of  old 
London  Bridge,  rafters  of  the  Exchange,  and 
Stratford  mulberry  blocks,  than  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  construct  snuff'-boxes,  silk- 
reels,  and  watch-stands  for  each  member  of 
every  family  at  present  inhabiting  the  civilized 
globe. 

But  Mr.  Bam  also  knew  a  lady — a  client  — 
high  in  rank,  and  gifted  in  intellect,  whose 
name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  state,  but  who 
had  written  a  charming  work ;  and  she  had 
promised  to   give  the   MS.    to  the  society,    if 
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they  would  print  it,  and  sell  it  in  aid  of  their 
funds.  It  was  called  the  "Rainbow  of  Reality," 
and  was  sure  to  prove  an  immense  hit.  In  fact, 
it  had  been  seen  by  every  publisher  in  London, 
and  they  had  all  declared  that  it  was  really  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away  upon  the  senseless 
average  mass  of  readers,  which  was  their  only 
reason  for  declining  it.  And  therefore  the 
authoress  had  determined  that  it  should  force 
its  own  way,  despite  the  liberal  offer  made  by 
the  conductors  of  the  Monthly  Muff — a  reper- 
toire of  the  heau  monde  and  courier  des  "  fiddle- 
faddles"  de  Londres — to  print  it  all  for  nothing, 
in  their  pages,  which  had  strong  hold  upon 
pubhc  sympathy,  by  their  affecting  claims  to  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  literary  free  hospital — 
a  gratuitous  asylum  for  the  rejected  and  in- 
curable. 

Mr.  Rasselas  Fipps  was  not  overlooked  in 
the  course  of  Mr.  Jollifs  exertions,  who  had 
almost  persuaded  him  either  to  dress  as  a 
shepherd,  and  play  his  flute  at  the  entrance  of 
the  maze,  with  two  hired  lambs  to  sport  before 
him  ;  or  in  the  costume  of  a  minstrel  to  per- 
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vade  the  gardens,  or  watch  frcm  the  lonely 
tower,  and  sound  a  clarion  when  he  saw  some 
indefinite  acquaintances  on  their  winding  way. 
But  with  respect  to  the  first  performance,  Mr. 
Joe  Jollit,  upon  reflection,  decided  that  it  would 
get  very  slow  after  the  first  ten  minutes ;  and 
that  Mr.  Fipps's  mind  was  not  exactly  of  that 
order  to  return  any  playful  observations  which 
would  doubtless  be  addressed  to  him  by  jolly 
gentlemen  inclining  to  w^aggishness.  And  as  to 
the  second,  no  musical-instrument  maker  ap- 
peared to  understand  practically  what  a  clarion 
was,  although  they  admitted  they  had  often 
heard  the  word  used,  no  more  than  the  timbrel, 
lyre,  and  sackbut  which  Mr.  Jollit  severally 
proposed ;  so  that  at  last  the  guitar  w^as  the 
instrument  fixed  upon  to  accompany  Mr.  Fipps 
as  the  troubadour,  since  he  could  play  a  few 
chords  upon  it;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  he 
would  be  useful  in  writing  popular  waltzes 
upon  tinted  paper,  to  be  retailed  at  the  stalls. 

Of  course  there  w-as  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment in  getting  the  things  together.  One  lady 
sent  an  article  she  termed  a   brioche,  —  some- 
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thing  between  a  pie  and  a  pillow,  made  of 
harlequin-coloured  worsted ;  and  which  served 
the  funny  gentleman  to  throw  covertly  at  Mr. 
Snarry's  head  for  one  entire  evening,  others  cut 
blue-stockings  and  black-legs  out  of  coloured 
paper,  and,  securing  them  in  envelopes,  wrote 
outside,  "  The  Gentlemen's  Horror,"  or  "  The 
Ladies'  Aversion,"  as  the  case  might  be,  their 
object  being  to  astonish  the  enterprising  pur- 
chaser, and  produce  merriment  upon  being 
opened,  with  pleasant  banter,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  smart  things.  Then  there  were 
butterfly  pen-wipers,  and  cockatoo  pincushions, 
and  perforated  pasteboard  netting-boxes,  with 
pencilled  views  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  and  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  without  end :  and  wax  flowers, 
and  rice-paper  flowers,  and  shell  flowers,  and 
feather  flowers,  and  flowers  in  water  colours, 
Persian  painting,  and  oriental  tinting,  in  all 
of  which  the  fuchsias  predominated;  which, 
placed  in  the  gardens  themselves,  would  have 
enhanced  their  reputation  as  the  depository  of 
rare  botanical  plants,  for  with  the  exception  of 
those    specified,   it   was    perfectly   impossible, 
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even  to  the  comprehension  of  the  oldest  gar- 
dener, to  tell  to  what  class  they  belonged. 
Mr.  Barn's  brother,  who  was  secretary  to  a 
cemetery,  somewhat  scandalized  the  conductors 
of  the  fair  by  sending  a  toy  made  like  a  little 
hearse,  with  music  inside  —  a  simple  melody  of 
three  notes  recurring  every  time  the  wheel 
came  round,  and  giving  rather  an  air  of 
joviality  to  the  progress  of  the  vehicle ;  as 
well  as  a  velvet-covered  box,  about  nine 
inches  long,  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  with  a 
silver  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  the  word 
"  Gantsy  But  this  unseemly  mirth  was  very 
properly  repressed  by  Mr.  Snarry,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister. 

The  fireworks,  the  dancing,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous amusements  were  equally  cared  for  by 
Mr.  Jollit ;  and,  a  few  evenings  before  the  fete, 
a  committee  was  held  at  his  lodgings,  or  rather 
his  "  rooms,"  as  he  called  them,  to  make  final 
arrangements.  The  ladies  of  Mr.  Hankins's 
domestic  circle  graced  the  meeting,  as  well  as 
My,  Rasselas  Fipps  and  Mr.  Bam ;  but  few  of 
the    "Provident    Crickets"     themselves    were 
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there,  as  they  beheved  firmly  in  Mr.  Joe  JolHt's 
enterprise. 

"  Now,  we  must  remember,"  said  Jollit, 
"  that  this  fair  will  be  set  forth  as  in  aid  of 
the  funds  for  providing  an  asylum  for  the 
members.  Where  that  asylum  is  to  be,  I 
don't  exactly  know;  but  my  present  wishes 
incline  to  the  Star  and  Garter,  on  Richmond 
Hill." 

"The  idea!  I  never!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hankins'^s  sister,  as  if  shocked  at  the  deceit. 
"What  dreadfully  sly  creatures  you  are!" 
And  then  she  continued,  in  all  innocence, 
"  What  a  pity  it  is  you  have  no  children, 
Mr.  Jollit!" 

The  funny  gentleman  appeared  aghast  with 
surprise,  and  overwhelmed  with  confusion  at 
the  observation,  as  he  stammered  forth, 

<*  Mrs.  Hankins — now,  really! — your  sister 
— upon  my  honour — such  a  very  singular  re- 
mark for  a  lady  to  make ! " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Jollit,  you  know  what  I  mean," 
cried  the  sister,  blushing  to  a  wonderful  extent. 

"  Oh,  perfectly ;    it  needs   no  explanation," 
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answered  Mr.  Jollit,  concealing  his  face  with 
well-feigned  surprise  and  terror  in  his  hand- 
kerchiefs "Hankins — can  you^  as  a  brother- 
in-law,  allow  this?" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  Mr.  JolUt's 
distress,  during  which  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister 
recovered  sufficiently  to  say, 

"  I  mean  there  ought  to  be  a  school  to 
walk  about  the  grounds." 

"  Oh  !  now  I  comprehend,"  said  Mr.  JolHt ; 
"very  clean  children,  just  wrung  out  and 
ironed,  who  look  as  if  their  faces  had  been 
polished  with  sand-paper  and  bees-wax." 

"Not  a  bad  hint,"  observed  Mr.  Bam;  "be- 
cause then  the  newspapers  could  say,  that 
'  the  children  paraded  the  ground,  and  excited 
general  attention  by  their  clean  and  healthy 
appearance.'" 

"  Could  we  hire  an  infant-school  cheap,  for 
the  day?"  asked  Mr.  Jollit. 

"  Well,  I  think  such  a  thing  might  be 
contrived,"  returned  Mr.  Bam:  "I  will  see 
about  it.  I  wish,  though,  you  would  give  me 
something  to  do." 
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"  We  '11  make  you  Comptroller  of  the  Ban- 
quet-hall," replied  Jollit.  "  You  can  mix  salad 
and  make  punch  there  all  day,  if  you  like; 
besides,  your  public  exhibition  of  cutting  up 
a  fowl  without  taking  the  fork  out,  and  shaving 
a  cucumber  on  your  knife,  will  make  a  fea- 
ture in  the  day's  amusements.'*'' 

My.  Bam  was  so  gifted  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  dinner-table  legerdemain,  that  he  in- 
wardly hoped  the  suggestion  might  be  carried 
out. 

The  distribution  of  the  contributed  articles 
to  the  different  stalls  was  the  next  thing 
thought  about,  the  choicest  being  allotted  to 
Mrs.  Hankins's  sister,  as  well  as  the  tent  with 
the  pink  lining,  to  cast  an  agreeable  hue  over 
her  features,  with  orders  not  to  give  change 
for  any  money  tendered.  .  And  those  friends 
were  also  selected,  and  their  names  written 
down,  who  were  to  walk  about  from  tent  to 
tent  in  fashionable  attire,  making  unlimited 
purchases  to  entice  others  to  buy, — such,  it 
was  understood,  being  the  custom  in  similar 
institutions  of  the   highest  grade.     And  when 
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a  slight  allusion  was  made  by  Mr.  Snarry,  in 
the  kindness  of  his  nature,  to  the  probable 
injury  the  fete  might  do  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  persons  who  got  their  livelihood  by 
retailing  fancy  articles,  Mr.  JoUit  happily  set 
all  things  straight,  by  showing  that  the  things 
sold  at  these  meetings  were  always  of  that 
perfectly  useless  description,  which  nobody  on 
earth  would  ever  think  of  patronizing  anywhere 
else. 

Amongst  Mr.  Bam's  autographs  were  some 
very  interesting  documents,  far  beyond  mere 
names.  There  was  a  note  from  Tarlton  to 
Shakspeare,  dunning  him  for  tenpence,  for  the 
copyright  of  a  joke  which  the  popular  author 
had  introduced,  unacknowledged,  into  one  of 
his  comedies,  and  on  which  a  talented  friend 
was  already  writing  a  great  book,  to  prove 
which  joke  it  probably  was.  There  was  also 
a  private  letter  from  the  author  of  Junius, 
with  his  real  name  and  address;  and  two 
verses  from  an  unpublished  poem  of  Burns. 
These  were  ticketed  very  highly,  and  con- 
sidered the  great  gems  of  the  fair,  as  well  as 

VOL.  IL  L 
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two  songs  arranged  by  Mr.  Bodle,  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  written  by  him,  being  answers 
to  "  Love  on," — one  called  "  Leave  off,"  and 
the  other  "  Lay  down," — the  latter  addressed 
to  his  hound  Bevis, — as  imaginary  a  quadru- 
ped as  the  Mauthe  Doog^  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
but  of  which  a  portrait  adorned  the  title^ 
drawn  after  a  celebrated  painter,  or  rather  a 
pretty  considerable  distance  behind  him. 

It  now  only  remained  to  provide  Mr.  Fipps 
with  his  troubadour's  dress  for  the  Rosher- 
ville  Minstrel;  and,  to  further  this,  Mr.  Joe 
Jollit  accompanied  him  the  next  day  to  Lon- 
don, and  introduced  him  to  a  respectable 
Hebrew  costume-mrchant. 

It  was  a  curious  shop,  from  whose  windows 
a  number  of  masks  were  always  gazing  at 
the  streets,  in  the  separate  panes.  Some  re- 
garded the  passers  by  with  a  calm  stoical 
indifference ;  others  insulted  them  with  un- 
pleasant grimaces ;  and  others,  again,  looked 
merry  and  hilarious  into  the  windows  of  the 
opposite  periodical  shop,  as  though  they  could 
read  the  jokes  from  that  distance ;  and  there 
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were  a  few  so  singularly  polite  and  affable 
in  expression,  that  you  almost  felt  inclined 
to  raise  your  hat  to  them,  until  you  saw  they 
were  just  the  same  to  everybody,  which  dimi- 
nished your  respect  for  them  as  much  as  if 
they  had  been  real  heads,  instead  of  paste- 
board ones.  Beyond  these  there  was  little 
show.  A  tunic,  or  soldier's  coat,  carelessly 
thrown  down,  a  dress-sword,  or  a  coloured 
print,  figuring  the  unknown  costume  of  a 
country  that  did  not  exist,  were  all  the  ob- 
jects displayed  in  the  window. 

Mr.  JolHt  and  his  friend  entered  the  maoa- 
zine,  but  not  until  the  funny  gentleman  had 
collected  a  crowd  before  the  shop  of  an  adja- 
cent tea- dealer,  by  gravely  returning  the  salutes, 
bow  for  bow,  of  a  mandarin,  who  sat  nodding 
all  day  in  the  window.  They  were  conducted 
up  stairs,  to  a  room  which  was  covered  with 
splendid  dresses,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
the  proprietor  told  them,  were  bespoken  for 
a  private  costume-ball  about  to  be  given  in 
Fitzroy  Square.  Here  Mr.  Fipps  was  so 
dazzled,    that    he    began    to   waver   between   a 

l2 
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troubadour  and  an  Andalusian  nobleman,  and 
had  even  some  notions  of  a  suit  of  gilt  lea- 
ther armour,  until  Mr.  JoUit  suggested  the 
propriety  of  keeping  to  the  minstrel's  cos- 
tume, which  he  finally  chose,  after  much 
minute  fitting  and  complaining.  The  guitar 
pertaining  to  it  was  not  taken,  because  it 
had  been  apparently  used  for  the  clever  pan- 
tomimic trick  of  being  broken  over  the  head 
of  some  individual  repugnant  to  the  clown's 
feelings,  which  assault,  albeit  mirth-provoking, 
and  usually  expected  when  a  guitar,  looking- 
glass,  or  warming-pan  makes  its  appearance, 
is  not  calculated,  in  a  musical  point  of  view, 
to  improve  its  tone ;  and  so  another  was  hired 
from  a  music-shop. 

They  returned  to  Gravesend  with  their 
"  properties "  that  evening,  after  a  pleasant 
journey,  in  the  course  of  which  the  funny  gen- 
tleman had  almost  persuaded  his  companion  to 
dress  up  on  board  the  steamer,  "  to  give  him 
confidence;"  adding,  that  they  might  perhaps 
pick   up   sufficient  to    pay  their    fares   by  the 
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attempt;    but  this   Mr.   Fipps  had   not  nerve 
enough  to  undertake. 

He  was,  however,  very  pleased  with  his 
dress;  for,  after  all  had  retired  to  rest  that 
night,  Mr.  Fipps  was  heard  wakening  soft 
cords,  as  well  as  everybody  in  the  house ;  and 
Mr.  Snarry,  whose  curiosity  led  him  to  peep 
through  the  key-hole,  affirmed  that  he  saw  Mr. 
Fipps  fully  attired  in  his  costume  and  so  car- 
ried away  by  its  romance,  that  he  was  bearing 
his  bolster  (which  was  supposed  to  have  faint- 
ed, and  to  which  a  night-gown  pulled  over 
it  gave  some  semblance  of  the  human  form) 
over  what  Mr.  Fipps  considered  a  rugged  pass 
or  crumbling  ramparts,  for  to  such  did  the 
glamour  of  his  poetic  fancy  convert  the  chairs 
and  a  chest  of  drawers ;  and,  having  borne  off 
his  treasure  to  his  satisfaction  by  his  own  trusty 
sword,  (represented  by  his  flute,)  the  soldier- 
minstrel  then  rested  in  his  lonely  bower,  which 
was  his  French  bed,  and  poured  forth  a  lay  of 
love  and  chivalry,  evidently  peopling  his  second 
floor  with  a  glittering  throng  of  listeners,  as  he 
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rehearsed  his  roraaunts  for  his  display  at  Ro- 
sherville. 

Nor  was  it  until  the  warning  knocks  of  rest- 
less lodgers  from  above,  beneath,  and  around 
him  brought  his  minstrelsy  to  a  close,  and  dis- 
pelled his  bright  imaginings,  that  he  divested 
himself  of  his  attire,  and  sought  fresh  visions  of 
romance  in  the  magic  world  of  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CLARA    SCATTERGOOD    CONTINUES    TO    FEEL    THAT    SHE    IS    A 
GOVERNESS. 

When  Clara  came  to  herself  after  the  shock 
caused  by  her  brother's  unexpected  appearance, 
she  found  that  she  was  in  bed  in  her  own  room, 
to  which  she  had  been  conveyed  in  a  state  of 
perfect  unconsciousness.  She  was  in  a  raging 
fever;  her  brain  appeared  glowing  like  live 
embers  beneath  her  heated  forehead ;  and  she 
lay  quivering  with  hysterical  tremor  so  violent, 
that  the  faded  tassels  which  edged  the  scanty 
drapery  of  the  bed  vibrated  with  her  agony. 

She  was  not  long  in  recalling  the  incidents  of 
the  evening,  and  they  came  back  as  keen  and 
painfully  vivid  as  when  they  had  occurred. 
The  recollection  of  them  was,  if  anything, 
worse  than  the  reality,  and  nearly  brought  on  a 
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fresh  accession  of  delirium.  No  one  came  near 
her;  she  was  alone  and  unheeded;  and  all 
through  that  dreadful  night  she  wakefully  kept 
count  of  every  quarter  that  sounded  from  the 
adjacent  chapel,  or  watched  the  slow  progress 
of  the  discs  of  light  from  the  holes  in  the  shade 
surrounding  the  taper  which  had  been  left  on 
the  floor,  as  they  crept  slowly  up  the  walls  of 
her  dreary  room. 

She  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  relief  of 
one  flood  of  tears,  but  they  would  not  come. 
Her  eyes  were  dry  and  smarting,  her  lips 
parched,  and  her  burning  cheek  found  no  com- 
fort— not  even  for  a  moment — on  her  equally 
heated  and  unrefreshing  pillow.  All  the  misery 
of  her  first  night  in  her  present  situation,  which 
she  had  begun  to  hope  she  had  got  over,  re- 
turned with  tenfold  sharpness;  the  terrible 
"  demon  of  the  bed,"  that  invests  our  lightest 
sorrows  with  such  hopeless  and  crushing  anx- 
iety, reigned  triumphant  over  its  gentle  victim; 
and  yet,  when  the  daylight  crept  through  her 
uncurtained  windows,  she  shrunk  from  it,  as 
though  in  her  broken  spirits  she  preferred  to 
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hide  her  distress  in  the  gloom  of  night,  fearful 
and  unrelieved  as  was  its  dark  dominion. 

Wretched  she  had  indeed  been  on  the  even- 
ing of  her  arrival  at  the  Constables',  and  in 
that  same  room;  yet  she  felt  it  was  nothing  to 
her  present  misery.  Could  her  "  employers" — 
for  such  they  doubtless  considered  themselves 
— have  entered  into  her  distress,  even  with  the 
slightest  sympathy,  how  pure  but  forcible  an 
example  would  it  have  offered  of  the  silent 
misery  of  that  amiable  class  of  girls,  who,  if 
education  refines  the  feelingSj  have  theirs 
doubly  sensitive,  —  who,  whilst  they  are  but 
too  often  treated  with  overbearing  arrogance 
and  ignorant  assumption,  have  real  need,  in  all 
Christian  and  human  love,  of  the  kindest  at- 
tention and  comfort,  from  the  very  circum- 
stances which  call  them  forth  from  home,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  their  self-thought  pa- 
tronizers  to  bestow. 

Morning  came  at  length,  and  with  it  sounds 
of  life  and  motion  in  the  house.  Still  no  one 
approached  her  room  ;  but  the  light  she  dreaded 
brought  with  it  a  slight  diversion  to  her  over- 
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whelming  wretchedness.  As  her  eye  wandered 
restlessly  over  the  bed,  it  was  caught  by  some- 
thing gUttering  at  her  feet.  She  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  it  was  a 
diamond-pin  of  costly  manufacture,  and  which, 
to  increase  her  wonder,  she  recollected  to  have 
seen  worn  by  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

Whilst  completely  lost  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  this  mysterious  discovery,  the  nur- 
serymaid Bingham  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
came  into  the  room..  She  was  a  very  civil 
young  woman,  and  inquired  kindly  how  Clara 
felt,  with  an  evident  wish  to  be  of  some  service 
to  her  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  appeared  dis- 
inclined to  give  any  answer  to  Clara's  inquiry 
about  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening,  sub- 
sequent to  her  re-entering  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  evidently  a  subject  involving  some  un- 
pleasantry;  and  before  Clara  had  mentioned 
anything  about  the  brilliant, — for  in  her  lone- 
liness the  very  servant  had  become  her  con- 
fidante, Bingham  left  the  room,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  breakfast  for  the  governess. 
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In  about  half  an  hour  she  returned,  accom- 
panied by  all  three  of  the  children,  but  evi- 
dently against  her  will,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  sundry  preceding  scuffles  and  angry 
chidings  on  the  stairs.  They  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  rosv  whilst  Bingham  placed  the 
breakfast  on  a  chair  at  the  bedside,  as  though 
Clara  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
exhibition. 

"  We  know  something — don't  we,  Neville?" 
said  Eleanor;  "  what  mamma  said." 

"  Be  quiet,  Miss  Eleanor,''  said  Bingham, 
sharply,  "  or  else  I  am  sure  Miss  Scattergood 
will  be  very  angry." 

"  I  'm  glad  she 's  ill,''  said  Neville,  "  and 
so's  Blanche,  and  so 's  Eleanor,  because  we 
sha'n't  learn  our  books  any  more.'' 

"  You  haven't  got  any  oranges,  I  know," 
continued  one  of  the  little  girls.  "  We  always 
have  oranges  when  we're  ill,  and  such  nice 
things.  That 's  because  my  papa 's  got  ever  so 
much  more  money  than  yours.  Oh  !  ten  hun- 
dred million  times  as  much  !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Miss  Blanche,  this  mo- 
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meut !  "   exclaimed   Bingham.      "  You  '11   have 
your  mamma  after  you  directly." 

The  threat,  usually  potent,  had,  however, 
this  .time  no  effect, — not  more  so  than  that  of 
the  chimney-sweep  in  shirt-sleeves  and  top- 
boots,  who  was  popularly  supposed  to  live  in 
the  coal-hole,  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  as- 
cend to  the  nursery  upon  the  least  symptom  of 
revolt.  Eleanor  only  continued,  pointing  at 
Clara, 

"  We  don't  care.  Mamma  says  she 's  to  go 
away,  because  she  behaves  bad." 

"  She  didn't  say  'bad,'  now.  Miss.  Oo-o  o- 
0-0  ! "  interrupted  Blanche,  making  a  face  at 
her  sister.  "  She  said  she  wasn't  respectable. 
Ain't  you  respectable?"  she  continued,  address- 
ing Clara. 

Weak,  and  broken  down  with  agitation,  Clara 
at  length  burst  into  tears,  beneath  the  pain 
which  the  children  heedlessly  inflicted :  whilst 
they  themselves  commenced  a  violent  squabble 
as  to  what  their  mamma  had  said  exactly:  ter- 
minating their  struggle  to  possess  themselves  of 
a  sightless  doll  which  Neville  carried,  by  throw- 
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ing  it  amongst  the  breakfast  things.  This  led 
to  a  general  meUe  with  Bingham,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  Mrs.  Constable  sailed,  rather  than 
walked  into  the  room ;  and  then  the  tumult  was 
abated,  as  she  ordered  Bingham  to  remove  the 
children,  whilst  Clara  tremblingly  awaited  the 
result  of  this  interview. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state 
we  do  not  see  any  further  occasion  for  your  ser- 
vices, jNIiss  Scattergood,"  observed  the  lady,  as 
the  door  closed,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  freezing 
severity.  "  Common  delicacy  might  have  re- 
strained you  from  making  appointments  in  my 
house  with  any  of  the  low  people  you  unfortu- 
nately appear  to  be  connected  with." 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  Clara's  pale  face  as 
she  listened  to  this  insulting  insinuation.  She 
replied  with  all  the  indignant  force  she  could 
command, 

"  I  made  no  appointment,  ma'am;  nor  have  I 
occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  any  of  my  friends. 
It  was  my  own  brother  who  came  here  last  even- 


ing ! 


The  lady  of  the  house  was  evidently  unpre- 
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pared  for  this  admission.  But  she  had  heard  of 
Vincent  through  her  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  family,  and  directly  saw  the  probability  of 
Clara's  assertion. 

"  At  all  events,""  she  continued,  in  somewhat 
milder  tones,  though  just  as  cold,  "  you  might 
have  spared  me  the  unpleasantness  of  that  scene 
last  night,  especially  before  visitors.  What 
could  they  have  thought  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  explain,  and  tell  you  everything, 
ma'am.  In  a  very  little  time  you  shall  know 
all.  But,  at  present — this  morning,  at  least, — 
I  have  scarcely  strength.'' 

And  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  poor 
girl  drew  her  breath  almost  between  every  word 
bore  out  the  truth  of  her  statement.  She  was 
really  very  ill. 

"  You  had  better  have  some  medical  atten- 
dant,'' said  Mrs.  Constable,  "  for  it  is  always 
unpleasant  to  have  sickness  in  the  house. 
And  this  ball  approaching,  too  !  How  very 
awkward !  Do  you  know  any  medical 
man?" 

Clara  replied,   that  beyond  her  own  family 
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she   had  scarcely   an  acquaintance  in  London. 
Mrs.  Constable  continued, 

"  Dr.  Herbert — father  of  the  gentleman  you 
saw  last  evening,  who  carried  you  up  stairs  after 
all  that  to-do — I  was  really  so  annoyed  ! — will 
be  here  to-day ;  and  I  will  ask  him  to  write  you 
a  friendly  prescription.  You  can  get  it  made 
up  at  the  chemist's,  which  will  be  cheaper  than 
having  your  medicine  from  our  apothecary;  and 
I  suppose  every  trifle  is  of  consequence  to 
you." 

"It  is  indeed!"  Clara  mentally  ejaculated. 
And  then  she  added,  "  I  do  not  think  I  need  a 
medical  man.  I  shall  be  better  very  soon,  and 
have  no  wish  to  call  one  in  unnecessarily." 

"  Oh,  but  I  desire  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Con- 
stable, somewhat  haughtily.  "  It  is  quite  bad 
enough  that  my  children  should  lose  all  their 
tuition,  without  having  a  comparative  stranger 
ill  in  the  house.  And  just  at  this  unfortunate 
time  !     I  never  knew  anything  so  vexatious  !"" 

"  I  wished  to  write  to  mamma,"  said  Clara 
timidly.  "  I  suppose,  ma'am,  you  would  have 
no  objection  to  her  coming  here.''" 
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"  Oh — no — I  suppose  not,"  answered  Mrs. 
Constable.  "  I  don't  see  any  objection  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  Nor  to  Miss  Deacon,  who  would  write  for 
me." 

"  Who  is  Miss  Deacon  ? "  asked  the  lady 
gravely. 

"  She  is  governess  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,"  re- 
plied Clara.     "  I  met  her  in  the  square." 

"  Oh  !  certainly  not  ! "  returned  the  lady, 
"  if  she  belongs  to  th«  Armstrongs,  I  believe 
she  is  well-conducted.  I  will  send  Bingham  to 
you  when  she  is  at  leisure." 

And  then,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  being  led  to 
make  any  more  concessions,  Mrs.  Constable  left 
the  room,  without  a  word  more,  or  taking  any 
notice  of  Clara. 

She  fell  back  on  her  pillow,  exhausted  with 
even  this  short  interview,  as  the  lady  departed. 
"  She  says  I  am  to  leave,"  thought  Clara : 
"  how  shall  I  then  be  able  to  assist  them  at 
home?"  But  next  came  some  vague  idea  that 
Mrs.  Constable  said  Mr.  Herbert  had  carried 
her  up  stairs  last  evening :  nay,  the  jewel  was 
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still  in  her  hand,  as  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and 
the  thought  of  this,  even  in  all  her  sorrow,  ap- 
peared to  comfort  her  with  an  entirely  new 
feeling.  It  was  very  strange.  What  could  it 
be? 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

MR.  ROSSET    RETAILS    HIS     EXPERIENCES    TO    MR.  FOGG    AND 
VINCENT. 

Mr.  Fogg's  brain,  which,  slumbering  or 
waking,  was  ever  at  work,  never  allowed  him 
to  oversleep  himself;  and  he  was  the  first  of 
the  quartette  that  awoke  on  the  following 
morning.  His  visions  had  been  ultra-dramatic. 
He  had  dreamt  of  more  plots  and  jokes  than 
would  have  furnished  all  the  theatres  for  the 
next  twelvemonth  —  things  which  in  his  sleep 
he  pictured  as  the  greatest  hits  ever  known, 
but  which  only  waited  his  reveil  to  have  the 
charm  dispelled,  by  the  exposition  of  their 
utter  incomprehensibility.  So  it  ever  is  with 
the  false  positions  of  happiness  brought  about 
by  sleep.  No  one  ever  anticipated,  with  shud- 
dering nausea,  the  medicated  beverage  of  un- 
pleasant flavour  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  without  having  rosy  visions  throughout 
the  night  that  the  dread  task  had  been  many 
times  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  demon 
phial,  with  its  cork  worn  on  one  side  so  rak- 
ishly,  that  danced  continually  and  in  mockery 
before  him.  And,  under  such  circumstances, 
how  bitter  was  the  first  dawning  of  the  actual 
truth  ! 

Mr.  Fogg  aroused  his  companions  as  though 
they  had  been  the  robbers  in  the  *'  ^Miller  and 
his  Men,"  and  he  their  captain,  informing 
them  at  the  same  time  "  that  the  eastern  clouds 
were  chequered  with  streaks  of  light."  And 
then  they  assembled  at  breakfast  in  the  small 
parlour  wherein  they  had  met  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Rosset  had  announced  his  intention  of 
going  over  to  Coventry  to  see  how  the  "circus" 
was  going  on,  as  the  dolls  were  not  to  perform 
at  Henley-in-Arden  for  a  day  or  two;  and, 
proposing  that  they  should  take  the  chances  of 
the  road,  they  started  off  when  the  meal  was 
finished,  leaving  Jeffries  in  charge  of  "  the 
celebrated  mechanical  company." 

"  I  hope  you  've  caught  an  idea,"  said   Mr. 
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Rosset  to  the  author,  as  they  sallied  forth  from 
the  town  :  "  if  not,  I  must  hunt  up  that  Shak- 
speare,  whatever  he  charges." 

"  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Fogg  modestly,  "  I 
have  hit  upon  a  suhject  that  will  exactly  suit 
you.  I  only  wish  you  could  get  rid  of  the 
cracker-tailed  hobby  horse  at  the  end." 

"  Ah  !  I  can't  do  that,"  returned  Mr.  Rosset : 
"  you  must  bring  him  in  somehow  or  another, 
because  that 's  always  the  great  effect.  Be- 
sides, the  smoke  of  the  powder  clears  the  house 
and  saves  the  candles  " 

"  Then  1  submit,'""  said  Mr.  Fogg ;  "  it  shall 
be  done." 

"  I  ought  to  know  what  the  public  like." 
said  Mr.  Rosset,  "after  my  long  experience. 
Fifteen  years  have  I  been  a  showman." 

"  You  must  understand  the  line  pretty  well,*" 
observed  Vincent. 

"  I  understand  nothing  else,"  answered  Mr. 
Rosset.  "  I  've  made  a  fortune  two  or  three 
times,  and  gone  into  speculations.  They  al- 
ways failed,  and  I  was  obliged  to  come  back  to 
the  shows  again." 
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"  And  then  you  succeeded?" 

"  Always,  in  everything, — from  a  peep-show 
to  a  pavilion.  It  was  by  keeping  wide  awake, 
sir.  If  there  was  anything  making  a  noise  in 
the  world,  I  got  it.  If  I  couldn't  do  that,  I 
made  one  like  it.  Look  at  the  mermaid,  and 
the  club  that  killed  Captain  Cook,  with  the 
very  native  who  used  it.  Those  black  wild 
Indians  were  great  cards  for  me."  And  then, 
as  if  wound  up  to  enthusiasm  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  former  triumphs,  Mr.  Rosset  continued, 
in  the  same  tone  of  voice  that  he  would  have 
used  in  addressing  a  crowd  from  one  of  his 
platforms:  "The  dolphin!  the  beautiful  dol- 
phin !  There  is  no  deception.  The  performing 
pig,  and  banded  armadillo.  The  silver-haired 
Circassian,  and  pacific  savage  of  the  Indian 
seas.  They  were  all  mine  I "  he  concluded 
triumphantly  to  Vincent. 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  savages  odd 
customers  for  a  family  circle,"  said  Vincent, 
with  a  smile 

*«  Seldom  had  a  word,  sir,  with  any  of  them," 
replied  Rosset :   "  men  of  the  gentlest  manners. 
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The  only  time  we  ever  used  to  quarrel  was 
when  they  kicked  at  eating  the  uncooked  meat; 
but  that  was  always  the  point.  Many  of  them 
now  sweep  the  London  streets.  It  was  my  last 
savage  chief  that  knocked  up  Spanner." 

Mr.  Fogg  repeated  the  name  to  himself 
several  times.  He  evidently  wished  to  know 
who  Spanner  was  ;  but  his  mild  nature  and 
natural  timidity  prevented  him  from  asking. 

*'  Spanner,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Rosset,  com- 
ing spontaneously  to  his  relief,  "  was  the  only 
opposition  I  ever  knew.  His  caravan  followed 
me  everywhere ;  and  I  never  had  one  novelty, 
but  he  got  another.  When  I  started  the  leopard 
boy,  who  had  had  the  scarlatina  struck  in  by 
cold,  at  Warwick  races,  he  brought  out  the 
panther  girl  with  lunar  caustic  wash  :  I  know 
the  chemist's  he  bought  it  at.  And  when  I 
exhibited  the  interior  of  the  cotton-mill  outside, 
with  a  little  jointed  woman  who  turned  the 
wheel.  Spanner  immediately  picked  up  a  work- 
ing engine  at  Wolverhampton,  and  let  off  the 
steam  whenever  I  began  to  speak.  My  Welch 
Indian  knocked  him   up,  though,  because  his 
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didn't  know  any  war  chorus  :  and  then  I  bought 
his  concern— hterally  for  a  song/' 

Mr.  Fogg  indulged  in  a  low  chuckle,  and 
said,  "  Very  good,"  as  he  proceeded  to  write 
something  on  a  scrap  of  letter  paper,  with  an 
inch  of  blunt  lead  pencil.  He  had  seen  a  joke 
in  the  word  "  song,''  where  none  was  evidently 
meant — at  least,  to  judge  from  the  constitution 
of  Mr.  Rosset's  mind. 

"  And  then  I  suppose  you  added  it  to  your 
own  concern?"  said  Vincent. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir ;  that  would  have  done  no 
good.  I  kept  up  the  opposition,"  continued 
Mr.  Rosset,  "  and  got  my  own  people  to  abuse 
me  from  the  neighbouring  platform.  Whenever 
I  had  a  dwarf  or  a  giant,  I  always  tried  to  get 
another,  smaller  or  larger,  for  Spanner's ;  and 
the  excitement  was  immense  :  we  did  not  know 
where  to  put  the  people,  sir.  I  didn't  care, 
you  know,  which  was  the  greatest  hit,  because 
all  the  money  came  to  one  pocket." 

Mr.  Fogg  looked  intense  veneration  at  Mr. 
Rosset.     He  was  evidently  a  thing  to  worship. 

"  The  best  thing  I  did  in    that   line,"    con- 
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tinued  the  other,  "  was  the  basin  gag  with  that 
man  Jeffries  you  saw  last  night.  I  had  engaged 
a  fellow  from  Lambeth,  Signor  Genoa  Verona, 
to  spin  the  basin,  you  know,  on  the  fishing-rod, 
at  my  circus.  Well,  he  didn't  take  much  :  so  I 
got  Jeffries  to  hire  a  room  at  an  inn,  and  then 
to  send  handbills  out,  stating  that  Verona  was 
an  impostor,  but  that  Jeffries  could  do  all,  and 
more  than  the  other  did.  There  was  a  chal- 
lenge of  fifty  pounds  a-side :  and  the  match 
was  to  come  off  at  my  circus.  What  a  house 
we  had!" 

"Good — was  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Fogg. 

"  Slightly  immense,"  replied  Mr.  Rosset : 
"  so  good,  that  I  told  both  my  men  to  make  a 
drawn  match  of  it,  which  Verona  did  by  break- 
ing the  basin.  We  kept  them  see-sawing  thus 
for  three  or  four  nights ;  and  the  excitement 
crept  up  so,  that  one  evening  they  broke  the 
doors  down.  And  then  came  the  grand  coup. 
At  the  end  I  said  they  were  so  perfectly  equal, 
having  each  kept  up  two  basins  upon  two 
sticks,  that,  regardless  of  expense,  and  ever 
anxious  to  secure  the  rarest  talent,  I  had  en- 
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gaged  them  both.  The  rush  was  greater  than 
ever;  and  we  took  three  hundred  pounds  out  of 
the  town." 

Vincent  had  listened  with  interest  to  Mr. 
Rossef  s  candid  account  of  his  singular  specu- 
lations. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  more  tact  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  required  to  keep  a  show 
than  I  thought  for,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  but  everybody  keeps  a  show,  more  or 
less,"  said  Mr.  Rosset.  "Look,  when  genteel 
folks  give  a  party,  what  is  it  ?  Why,  a  dancing- 
show  to  collect  the  crowd  they  're  going  to 
subsist  upon.  Great  doctors  drive  about  in 
their  carriages  for  the  same  reason  that  I  enter 
a  town  with  my  band  in  a  van,  and  all  the 
horses  I  have  got  in  hand :  it 's  an  advertise- 
ment. Do  you  think  the  show-folks  are  the 
only  people  in  the  world  who  dress  themselves 
in  spangles  for  a  particular  period  of  the  day, 
to  look  like  nobility,  and  dazzle  the  bumpkins 
below  as  they  strut  in  the  sun?  Because,  if 
you  do,  you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

ITiey  did   not  hurry  themselves  upon  their 
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journey ;  for  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  air  soft 
and  cheering.  The  rain,  too,  of  the  preceding 
evening  had  refreshed  the  thirsty  earth,  and  the 
foliage  of  leafy  Warwickshire  had  never  looked 
so  green  and  pleasant.  Rosset  entertained 
them  with  his  reminiscences,  as  they  now  and 
then  stopped  to  rest  and  bait  at  some  little 
roadside  hostelry;  and  after  their  meal  Mr. 
Fogg  generally  got  lively  in  his  imagination, 
and  talked  as  a  book;  a  considerable  part  of 
their  journey  being  occupied  by  an  attempt  of 
that  unequalled  gentleman  to  prove  what  a  hit 
Shakspeare  could  have  made  of  Hamlet  if  he 
had  introduced  some  "real  water''  for  the  death 
of  Opheha,  and  concluded  with  a  tableau  of  the 
ghost  carrying  off  the  king  and  queen  in  a 
shower  of  fire. 

Vincent  joined  in  the  conversation  with  both 
his  companions ;  but  he  was  evidently  ill  at 
ease,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  think 
lightly  of  his  troubles,  which  habitual  reck- 
lessness had  rendered  a  parcel  of  his  disposi- 
tion. But  ever  and  anon  his  countenance  fell, 
as  dark  thoughts   crossed   his  mind,  returning 
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with  double  gloom  by  their  contrast  to  his 
forced  unconcern,  in  spite  of  the  kind  ''Cheerly, 
my  son  !"  which  the  good-hearted  dramatist 
occasionally  addressed  to  him. 

Mr.  Fogg  saw  that  something  serious 
weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and  therefore  con- 
ventionally recommended  him,  from  time  to 
time,  to  overcome  his  sorrow ;  common  advice 
to  one  in  trouble,  by  the  way,  but  seldom  really 
consolatory  or  alleviating.  For,  however  we 
may  dam  up  the  tide  of  misery  by  the  force  of 
our  own  reasoning  and  determination,  it  still 
keeps  accumulating,  and  at  last  will  have  its 
way,  breaking  down  our  barrier  of  false  resolu> 
tions,  and  rushing  onward  with  tenfold  impe- 
tuosity. The  majority  of  mankind  in  this  case 
resemble  rockets.  The  more  their  inward  tu- 
mult is  choked,  the  higher  they  rise  for  the 
time:  but,  that  time  past,  the  worn-out  case 
falls  down  again  with  increased  momentum, 
from  the  forced  elevation  it  had  attained. 

The  pointed  spires  of  the  lofty  churches 
were  glowing  in  the  afternoon  sun  when  they 
reached  Coventry ;  and  their  rugged  and  cor- 
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roded  masonry  stood  out  with  picturesque 
effect  in  the  ruddy  light.  As  they  neared  the 
city,  Mr.  Rosset  pointed  with  pride  to  various 
posting-bills  against  palings,  walls,  and  even 
trees,  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  his  circus, 
and  surmounted  by  huge  woodcuts  of  human 
pyramids  and  equestrian  gymnastics.  Every  one 
he  found  out  he  asked  Mr.  Fogg  and  Vincent 
"  if  it  was  not  rather  the  thing : "  and  at  last, 
with  the  apparent  idea  that  they  could  not  see 
to  read  themselves,  he  made  them  halt  opposite 
one  of  the  most  available,  whilst  he  enumerated 
the  leading  features  of  the  bill,  commenting,  as 
he  went  on,  as  follows  : — 

" '  Gorgeous  Entree  of  the  Untamed  Steeds  and 
Costumed  Equestrians  in  the  Intricate  Feats  of 
the  Wild  Cotillion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Tartar  Horde  of  Pekin.*  Ah  !  I  should  only 
like  you  to  see  that :  eleven  ladies  and  gents, 
led  by  my  daughter-in-law ;  that  I  invented 
myself  '  The  Bounding  Ball  of  the  Arena, 
Mr.  Jones,  surnamed  hy  the  editors  of  the 
leading  Metropolitan  Journals,  The  Flexible 
Curatii,     or     Olympian     Air     Diver.''        Fifty 
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somersets,  sir,  that  man  threw  upon  his 
benefit" 

"  I  should  think  that  brought  the  house 
down,"  observed  Mr.  Fogg. 

"  Bring  the  house  down !  nothing  like  it ! " 
answered  the  matter-of-fact  Rosset.  "  Mine  is 
built  with  the  best  of  materials,  and  by  the  best 
of  artists.  No  Brummagem  here.*'  And  then 
he  went  on  : — "  '  The  daring  but  graceful  Act  oj 
the  Antipodean  Equilibriist,  Mr.  F.  Rosset, — 
that's  Frank,  —  'popularly  known  as  the  Ener- 
getic Whirlwind;'  —  he  was  born  at  Bristol, 
sir:  without  saddle  or  bridle,  as  you  will  see. 
Um  !  ah  !  — '  Tranca  Hisjpaniola^  '  The  Fox- 
hunter  of  Athens,  or  Tally-ho  of  Thermopylce,' 
'  Billy  Button'  All  right :  that  ought  to  do 
it" 

And  having  gone  through  the  programme  of 
many-coloured  letters,  his  mind  became  re- 
lieved ;  and  they  proceeded  on  their  route. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

VINCENT    ENCOUNTERS    AN    UGLY    CUSTOMER,    AND    GAINS 
ANOTHER    FRIEND    THEREBY. 

They  went  through  part  of  the  city;  and 
then  turning  from  the  populous  streets,  again 
got  clear  of  the  buildings ;  but  not  before  Mr. 
Fogg  had  gazed  upon  Peeping  Tom,  and  laid 
the  mental  keel  of  another  drama,  in  which  a 
real  person  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  effigy, 
and  thus  overhear  a  conspiracy  being  plotted  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  which  would  lead  to 
the  detection  of  the  wrongful  Earl  of  Coventry. 
At  length  they  came  to  a  large  space  of  ground, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  mighty  circular 
tent,  with  smaller  ones  attached  to  it — para- 
sitical marquees  of  various  shapes,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  ordinary  yellow  caravans  and  wag- 
gons taking  their  ease  on  the  outskirts.  The 
style   of  the   entire    structure   was    classically 
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simple,  save  at  one  end,  where  a  scanty  piece 
of  red  serge  festoon,  edged  with  black,  was 
stretched  across  the  principal  entrance,  sup- 
porting a  scroll  labelled,  "  Rosset's  Arena  of 
Olympian  Equitation."  At  the  side  of  this 
was  a  small  tilted  cart,  wherein  Mrs.  F. 
Rosset  sat  on  the  evenings  of  performance  to 
receive  the  money,  in  the  bonnet  and  shawl  of 
ordinary  life ;  at  such  times  as  she  was  not 
wanted  to  lead  "Queen  Elizabeth's  wild  Co- 
tillion." 

The  proprietor  threw  back  the  canvas 
door  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  ushered 
his  friends  into  the  interior  of  the  arena.  It 
was  getting  dusk  in  the  approaching  twilight: 
but  one  or  two  candle-ends,  lighted  upon  a 
large  parallelogram  of  laths  which  hung  from 
the  centre,  cast  a  dim  light  over  the  arena; 
and  there  was  a  transparent  look  about  one 
part  of  the  walls — if  they  might  be  termed 
so — that  indicated  a  species  of  inner  marquee, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  shadows  of  indivi- 
duals occasionally  passing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, was  inhabited. 
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Several  huge  packing-cases,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  were  disposed  about  the  circus,  and 
behind  one  of  these  an  enormous  dark  mass 
could  be  perceived  in  the  obscurity,  now  and 
then  slightly  moving.  Mr.  Rosset  saw  it,  and 
immediately  exclaimed, 

"  What,  Hadgi !  poor  old  fellow  !  are  you 
back  again?" 

The  object  that  was  looming  about  on  the 
ocean  of  sawdust,  now  turned  round,  and  moved 
towards  the  proprietor,  as  Mr.  Fogg  instinc- 
tively retreated,  and  sheltered  himself  behind 
one  of  the  large  cases.  Vincent  immediately 
perceived  that  it  was  a  large  elephant,  who 
now  approached  Mr.  Rosset  with  a  peculiar 
cry  of  recognition,  and  began  to  caress  him 
with  his  trunk. 

"So  ho,  Hadgi!"  said  his  master;  "how 
long  have  you  been  home  ? " 

"Not  twenty  minutes,  governor,"  replied  a 
new  comer,  who  entered  from  one  of  the  inner 
tents.  "I  thought  it  best  to  bring  him  along 
by  daylight,  instead  of  waiting  for  dark.  Be- 
sides, it  advertised  the  shop,  you  know." 
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The  speaker  was  a  tall  dark  man,  of  almost 
Herculean  form ;  with  large  black  whiskers, 
and  long  curling  hair  of  raven  hue,  which 
hung  about  his  ears  and  down  his  back,  mix- 
ing with  the  shaggy  texture  of  a  black  bear- 
skin wrapper,  until  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
where  one  ended  and  the  other  began.  If 
every  individual  bears  a  likeness  more  or  less 
to  some  animal,  then  this  man  resembled  a 
bison.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  about 
him  was  the  extraordinary  expression  of  his 
eyes.  They  were  large  and  piercing,  of  such  - 
an  intense  but  indefinable  significance,  that 
those  he  gazed  upon  were  directly  riveted  by 
his  glance,  as  though  they  were  the  focus 
upon  which  all  the  power  was  concentrated, 
like  the  rays  of  heat  sent  through  a  lens. 
His  hands  were  of  gigantic  size,  covered  with 
hair  on  their  backs,  as  well  as  innumerable 
scratches,  some  of  which  were  no  trifles ;  and 
when  he  raised  one  of  them  occasionally  to 
take  a  huge  cigar  that  he  was  smoking  from 
his  mouth,  a  mountain  of  muscle  rose  from  his 
arm,  perceptible  even  under  the  coarse  attire 
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in  which  he  was  enveloped.  He  seized  one 
of  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  and  turning  the 
head  of  the  animal  on  one  side  with  appa- 
rently irresistible  power,  came  close  to  Mr. 
Rosset  and  his  companions. 

"  Scattergood,"  said  the  proprietor,  who 
already  appeared  to  consider  Vincent  as  one 
of  his  trouj)e^  "  this  is  Mr.  Brandon,  our  jungle 
monarch.     Brandon — Mr.  Fogg,  an  author."' 

The  stranger  raised  his  hat,  and  shaking 
his  curls  wildly  about  his  head,  replaced  it. 
Vincent  bowed,  and  Mr.  Fogg  was  preparing 
some  courteous  address,  when  a  ferocious  roar 
broke  forth  from  the  interior  of  the  case 
against  which  he  was  leaning,  of  such  unmi- 
tigated ferocity,  that  he  sprang  away  from  it 
as  though  the  package  had  been  a  catapulta, 
and  he  the  missile.  Nor  did  he  stop  until, 
choosing  the  largest  of  two  evils,  he  had  got 
on  the  other  side  of  Hadgi.  The  roar  seemed 
to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult;  for  the 
next  instant  it  was  answered  in,  if  anything, 
louder  and  more  angry  tones  from  every  one 
of  the  huge  chests.     At   the  deafening   noise 
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several  men,  dressed  something  between  stroll- 
ing-players and  stable-boys,  entered  the  circus ; 
and  some  females  appeared  from  the  opening 
of  the  lighted  tent. 

"Oh!  that's  it!"  cried  Mr.  Brandon,  in 
tones  that  harmonised  well  with  the  riot, 
"that's  it— is  it?"  Look  here,  Rosset, — 
here  's  a  mouser.  I  drafted  her  from  Atkins's 
only  the  day  before  yesterday^ — wild  as  the 
winds." 

He  turned  a  button,  and  pulled  down  the 
front  of  the  box,  discovering  the  iron  bars  of 
a  cage,  behind  which  a  fine-grown  tigress, 
crouched  in  a  corner,  was  snarling  a  savage 
defiance. 

"Come  out  of  that!"  said  Brandon  fiercely, 
taking  up  one  of  the  iron-bars  used  by  the 
travelling  show-folks  to  make  holes  in  the 
ground  for  setting  their  poles  in,  and  poking 
the  animal  with  very  little  tenderness  in  the 
ribs. 

"  Ah !  bite  away  ! "  he  continued,  as  the 
tigress  caught  the  bar  in  her  mouth;  you 
won't  digest  that  very  easily. — No,  you  don't ! " 
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be  added,  as  the  brute  made  a  sudden  clutch 
at  his  hand.  "Oh,  that's  the  game  you're 
up  to !     We  '11  soon  settle  that,  my  lady." 

To  the  terror  of  everybody  present,  Bran- 
don walked  round  to  the  back  of  the  cage, 
and  opening  a  door,  entered,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Rosset's  earnest  entreaties  to  the  contrary. 
So  perfectly  at  his  ease  did  he  appear,  that 
he  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  at  this  in- 
stant, and  quietly  flicking  away  the  ashes  with 
his  little  finger — if  it  might  be  termed  so — 
replaced  it,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
tigress. 

Every  one  in  the  arena  seemed  riveted  to 
the  spot,  without  speech  or  motion.  The 
daring  act  had  apparently  paralyzed  them. 

The  animal  quailed  for  an  instant  at  the 
intrusion:  but  immediately  drawing  back  upon 
her  haunches,  with  her  terrible  teeth  displayed 
to  their  fullest  extent,  and  uttering  a  low 
guttural  snarl,  prepared  to  spring.  Brandon 
kept  his  piercing  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  watch- 
ing every  motion ;  and  so  they  remained,  the 
man  and  the  animal,  for  nearly  half  a  minute, 
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regarding    each    other    like   two   accomplished 
pugihsts.     At  length,  with  a  roar  of  hate,  the 
tigress  flew  from  the  corner  of  her  den  at  her 
visitor.     But,  quicker  than  the  lightning,  Bran- 
don saw  her  intent,  and  timed  it  so  well,  that 
doubling    his   huge   fist,    he   met    her   with    a 
blow  on  the  head,  which  turned  the  animal's 
rush  on  one  side,  and  beat  her,  reehng,  against 
the  bars  of  the  cage,  with  a  shock  that  threat- 
ened to  burst  them  open.     Instantaneously  the 
tigress  repeated  her  leap,  and  a  second  time 
she  was  beaten  down   by  her  opponent,  who 
followed  up  the  repulse  by  another  heavy  blow, 
inferior   only   to    that   from   a   sledge-hammer, 
which    brought    the   blood   spurting   from   her 
nostrils,   and    appeared    to   have    stunned   her. 
So  thought  Brandon  as  he  approached  nearer, 
intending  to  throw  his  whole  weight  upon  the 
prostrate  animal,  when  the  tigress  turned  sud- 
denly  over,   as   if  her  whole   spine  had  been 
dislocated,  and  made  another  bound.     Brandon 
started  on  one  side  to  recover  himself;    but  it 
was  too  late.     His  stooping  position  in  the  cage 
somewhat  cramped  his  power;   and  before  he 
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could  collect  the  impetus  for  another  blow,  the 
spring  of  the  animal — chafing  and  furious,  and 
throwing  her  whole  weight  upon  him, — drove 
him  backwards,  and  he  was  pinned  against  the 
side  of  the  cage,  uttering  a  perfect  shout  of 
terror.  At  the  same  time  the  door  of  the 
den  flew  widely  open.  His  cry  was  echoed 
by  those  outside,  and  the  other  beasts  again 
added  their  roar  to  the  tumult,  as  the  oscilla- 
tion of  their  cages  from  side  to  side  showed 
how  they  were  excited  at  the  noise.  One  or 
two  of  the  grooms  darted  off  to  the  stable 
for  some  implement  of  attack:  others  fled 
precipitately ;  whilst  Rosset,  catching  up  the 
iron  dibbler,  thrust  it  with  all  his  might  against 
the  animal's  head,  whose  jaws  were  now  reeking 
with  its  own  blood.  But  this  attack  had  only 
the  effect  of  increasing  her  rage;  and  almost 
immediately  Brandon,  with  a  frightful  oath, 
screamed  in  agony — 

"  She 's  fastened  on  my  arm.  I  'm  a  dead 
man!" 

Without  a  word,  and  before  a  moment  had 
passed,  Vincent  was  at  the   door  of  the  cage. 
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Not  a  second  could  be  lost;  in  another  clutch 
the  fangs  of  the  tigress  might  have  been  on 
Brandon's  throat.  He  dashed  boldly  in,  and 
threw  his  arms  fearlessly  round  the  animal's 
neck;  then  compressing  his  embrace  with  all 
the  force  he  was  able  to  collect,  literally  choked 
the  infuriated  beast  from  her  prey,  as  some 
shreds  of  the  coat  came  away  in  her  talons. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  for  her  thus  so  sud- 
denly loosing  her  gripe ;  and  losing  his  balance, 
he  fell  backwards  through  the  door,  together 
with  the  tigress,  upon  the  ground  of  the  open 
arena. 

There  was  instantaneously  a  general  flight  of 
all  who  had  hitherto  been  the  lookers-on  at 
this  fearful  encounter.  But  Brandon  recovered 
himself  in  a  moment,  and  following  his  anta- 
gonist, threw  himself  down  upon  the  brute  as 
she  lay  prostrate,  still  held  down  by  Vincent, 
and  struggling  in  the  saw-dust.  Again  the 
blows  fell  like  hail  upon  the  animal's  head: 
every  roar  became  fainter  and  fainter,  until, 
half-strangled,  stunned,  and  nearly  dead,  Bran- 
don drew  the  tigress  by  her  hind  legs  to  the 
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door,  and  thrusting  the  body  into  the  cage  with 
his  foot,  closed  it  after  her. 

"  You  can  come  back  !"  he  cried,  as  soon  as 
he  had  drawn  his  breath.  "  Phew  !  I  never 
had  such  a  squeak  before ;  and  should  certainly 
never  have  had  the  chance  of  another  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you.  Give  me  your  hand,  old 
fellow :  you  're  another  ! " 

It  was  fortunate  that  Vincent's  hand  was  a 
strong  one;  had  it  not  been,  Mr.  Brandon's 
grasp  would  have  crushed  it  like  a  vice.  Mr. 
Rosset  now  re-appeared,  with  one  or  two  of  the 
others,  who  had  thought  it  advisable  to  get  out 
of  the  way. 

"  It's  a  pity  this  didn't  happen  on  a  night 
of  performance,"  observed  the  proprietor ;  "  it 
would  have  made  us  at  once.  Scattergood, 
you  're  a  wonderful  fellow,  and  must  join  our 
troop.  You  shall  be  a  jungle  monarch  your- 
self some  day ;  and  I  'm  sure  you  Ve  good  for 
a  trampoline  now." 

"  A  timid  voice  called  their  attention  to  the 
spot  whence  it  proceeded ;  and  there  in  the 
recess  of  an  empty  cage,  the  door  of  which  he 
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had  bolted  after  him,  shrouded  by  his  cloak, 
and  looking  like  a  mild  brigand  in  ambush,  was 
Mr.  Fogg ;  in  such  great  tremour  and  agitation, 
that  their  most  earnest  assurances  of  perfect 
safety  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  bring  him 
forth.  But  at  length  he  emerged,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  breathe  again  ! "  after  the  manner 
of  the  lady  helping  the  captive  prince  to  escape, 
when  she  informs  the  audience,  as  she  looks 
from  the  window,  that  "  he  has  passed  the 
sentry  unobserved.  Ah  !  he  is  seen,  and  one  of 
the  guards  levels  his  arquebuse  !  He  fires  ! — 
he  is  lost ! — no ;  he  has  gained  the  eastern  bat- 
tlement— saved  !  saved  !" 

During  this  interval  Brandon  had  stripped 
up  his  coat,  and  exposed  his  arm,  which  was 
torn,  and  still  bleeding  from  the  teeth  of  the 
animal.  It  would  have  been  pronounced  a  se- 
rious wound  by  anybody;  but  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  think  so,  and  merely  applied  some 
brown  paper  and  vinegar,  which  he  said  was 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world  for  every  accident, 
in  spite  of  Rosset's  wish  that  he  should  go  to  a 
doctor. 
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"  The  remedy,"  said  Mr.  Fogg,  "  has  cer- 
tainly the  authority  of  antiquity  on  its  side. 
There  is  a  legend  respecting  two  children 
drawing  water  from  an  Artesian  well  on  an 
eminence,  who  lost  their  footing  whilst  de- 
scending, by  which  one  received  a  severe  in- 
jury on  the  scalp.  It  appears  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  mother  were  the  same ;  and  with 
good  effect.  I  studied  the  story  once  for  the 
opening  of  a  pantomime." 

And  immediately  Mr.  Fogg  was  lost  in  a  re- 
verie of  reminiscences  respecting  the  effects  he 
meant  to  have  produced ;  until  his  thoughts 
were  broken  in  upon  by  Mr.  Rosset  recom- 
mending them  to  bespeak  beds  at  a  neighbour- 
ing public-house,  if  they  wished  any  that  night. 
Vincent  would  have  been  very  well  content 
with  the  saw-dust  of  the  circle  for  a  couch ;  but 
the  proximity  of  a  loose  elephant,  and  several 
caged  animals,  was  quite  sufficient  to  deter  Mr. 
Fogg  from  any  such  method  of  lodging ;  and  so, 
not  wishing  to  desert  his  patron,  he  accompa- 
nied the  author  to  a  modest  inn  close  to  the 
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circus,  after  reiterated  expressions  of  gratitude 
from  Mr.  Brandon,  and  a  promise  from  the 
proprietor  of  an  introduction  on  the  morrow  to 
the  mysteries  of  a  circus. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CLARA    IS    EXPOSED    TO    FRESH    INDIGNITIES. 

Several  days  passed  before  poor  Clara  had 
recovered  sufficiently  from  the  shock  she  had 
received,  to  leave  her  room.  Her  mother  came 
every  day  to  see  her,  and  each  time  at  parting 
wished  to  take  her  home  again.  But  this  Clara 
always  objected  to.  Mrs.  Constable,  who  look- 
ed in  about  every  other  morning  with  a  few 
cold  inquiries,  for  which  the  tuition  of  her 
children  was  a  far  more  important  motive  than 
the  health  of  their  governess,  had  not  said  any 
more  about  Clara's  quitting  her  situation ;  and 
she  was  fearful,  if  she  once  went  home,  that 
something  might  occur  to  prevent  her  from  re- 
turning. For,  crushed  and  heartbroken  as  she 
was  at  Constable's,  the  prospect  of  being  again 
dependant  upon  her  own  family,  who  could  so 
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ill  afford  it,   and  to  whom  every  shilling  was 
an  object,  was  far  more  distressing. 

Miss  Deacon — the  governess  to  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong— came  in  constantly  to  see  her  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  Bingham  revealed  it,  that  Clara 
found  her  kind  acquaintance  devoted  at  least  an 
hour  every  morning  to  the  children  in  the 
nursery  before  she  visited  the  invalid.  To  this 
Mrs.  Constable  did  not  object,  because,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  Armstrongs  were  amongst  her 
great  connexions.  iVnd  Dr.  Herbert  also  came 
frequently — a  kind-hearted  and  excellent  indi- 
vidual, with  those  friendly  and  soothing  man- 
ners, which  in  some  members  of  the  profession 
excite  so  much  confidence,  and  arise  from  the 
constant  association  with  scenes  of  trouble  and 
sickness  acting  on  a  disposition  naturally  over- 
flowing with  good  feeling.  He  also  brought  her 
books  (in  the  majority  of  which  his  son's  name 
was  written)  ;  now  and  then  a  bouquet  of  fresh 
flowers ;  and  was  altogether  so  gentle  and  atten- 
tive, that  when  he  patted  Clara  on  the  shoulder, 
or  putting  her  curls  aside  from  her  pale  fore- 
head, told  her  that  she  would  soon  be  better, 
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she  felt  tempted  to  throw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  kiss  him,  as  though  he  had  been  a 
second  father.  And  one  day,  when  Mrs.  Scat- 
tergood  was  there,  as  she  was  about  to  leave,  he 
insisted  upon  taking  her  the  whole  way  home 
in  his  own  carriage,  stating  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  all  in  his  way  to  see  a  patient, 
which  in  reality  was  not  the  case.  Nor  would 
he  ever  hear  of  receiving  the  slightest  fee  for 
his  attention. 

At  length  the  low  fever  into  which  Clara  had 
been  thrown  left  her,  and  she  came  down  stairs. 
She  was  somewhat  comforted  in  her  wretched- 
ness to  find  that  Mrs.  Constable  did  not  hint  at 
her  departure ;  but  in  the  short  period  that  had 
elapsed  the  children  had  become  more  unbear- 
able than  ever ;  and  with  her  weak  and  shattered 
spirits,  she  was  perfectly  unable  to  keep  them 
in  anything  like  order.  It  fortunately  hap- 
pened, however,  that  at  this  period  the  ap- 
proaching ball  was  all  that  occupied  Mrs. 
Constable's  mind ;  and  the  children,  having 
heard  they  were  to  appear  as  fairies,  or  pages, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  were  so  entirely  wrapt 
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up  in  the  anticipation  of  display,  and  so  en- 
grossed in  contemplating  the  bits  of  lama  and 
tinsel  which  they  knew  were  to  adorn  their 
dresses,  that  had  they  been  as  docile  as  lambs, 
it  would  have  been  equally  difficult  to  have 
confined  their  attention  to  learning.  And  so 
they  chiefly  passed  the  time  in  quarrelling  as  to 
who  would  be  the  finest ;  and  informing  Clara 
of  their  conviction — the  result  of  much  discus- 
sion amongst  themselves  —  that  she  had  no 
money  to  buy  anything  half  so  pretty.  But 
these  were  not  all  the  trials  the  governess  had 
to  undergo. 

One  morning,  when  Bingham  had  been  sent 
out  to  walk  with  the  children  to  some  friends 
of  the  Constables,  in  St.  John's  Wood,  on  a 
message  respecting  the  approaching  gaiety, 
Clara  was  left  alone  in  the  nursery,  very  sad 
and  lonely,  thinking  of  home  and  its  troubles, 
and  Vincent,  until  her  meditations  had  borne 
her  down  to  the  extreme  of  despondency. 
Everything  around  her  appeared  frowning  and 
unsympathizing.  The  very  inanimate  articles 
about  the  chamber  assumed  a  dogged,  severe 
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air;  a  chilling  audible  silence  impressed  her 
with  a  double  feeling  of  desolation  :  and  even  a 
few  plants,  which  she  had  bought,  and  which 
were  placed  outside  the  window,  were  quivering 
in  a  cold  remorseless  air,  as  their  petals  fell  one 
by  one  beneath  its  influence.  Clara  was  indeed 
very,  very  wretched. 

She  had  rung  the  bell  for  something  that  was 
wanted  in  the  nursery,  two  or  three  times, 
without  the  least  attention  having  been  paid 
to  the  summons.  At  last  the  extreme  plush 
leisurely  walked  up  stairs,  and  having  ac- 
complished his  mission,  instead  of  leaving 
the  room,  began  brushing  up  the  hearth  —  for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  occasion,  and 
apparently  trying  the  variety  of  combinations 
that  the  position  of  the  fire-irons  could  be  made 
to  assume.  At  last  he  spoke,  with  a  presuming 
smirk : — 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  about  again ;  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  leave  us." 

He  addressed  these  words  to  Clara  in  the 
same  tone  of  familiarity  that  he  would  have 
used  to  the  upper  housemaid  :  and  there  was 
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such  an  easy  insolence  in  his  manner,  that 
Clara,  without  making  any  reply,  walked  to 
the  window,  and  looked  into  the  street.  But 
the  extreme  plush  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put 
down. 

"Do  you  like  your  place?"  he  inquired. 
"I  should  think  you  found  it  rather  dull  up 
here  ?  Why  don't  you  come  down  stairs  now 
and  then  ?     We  're  the  right  sort,  you  '11  find." 

"I  will  trouble  you  to  leave  the  room!" 
exclaimed  Clara  hurriedly,  and  crimsoning  with 
indignation. 

"  Oh  !  no  offence,  if  you  're  too  high,"  con- 
tinued the  man ;  "  only  I  thought,  as  you  met 
that  gent  in  the  hall  that  night,  you  mightn't 
be  above  it." 

Overwhelmed  with  mingled  terror  and  rage 
at  the  insult,  Clara  hastily  caught  up  her  work, 
and  was  about  leaving  the  room,  when  the  man 
placed  himself  at  the  door. 

"  Now,  don't  be  in  a  passion :  that 's  a 
pity  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  thought  you  were  a 
different  kind  of  person,  my  dear  ;  especially  as 
you  have  lost  the  party  you  kept  company  with. 

VOL.    IL  N 
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Come ;  don't   be    cross  !     Make   friends,   now, 
won't  you?" 

He  left  the  door,  and  advanced  towards  her, 
as  Clara  rushed  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and,  hoarse  with  emotion,  again  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  room  instantly.  Bat  he  only  re- 
turned the  command  with  an  insolent  leer,  and 
appeared  desirous  of  approaching  still  nearer  ; 
when  Clara  seized  a  water-bottle  from  the  chil- 
dren's dressing-stand  —  the  only  thing,  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment,  that  she  could  lay 
hands  upon,  —  and  flung  it  with  all  her  force  at 
the  head  of  the  miserable  menial  who  addressed 
her.  The  man  reeled  back,  half- stunned  by 
the  concussion,  for  the  glass  broke  against  his 
forehead,  and  cut  it  deeply ;  and  Clara,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  darted  from  the  nursery  to 
her  own  chamber,  locked  the  door,  and  threw 
herself  upon  her  bed  in  a  violent  fit  of  hyste- 
rics, until  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 
At  any  time  the  results  of  such  an  insult  would 
have  been  terribly  severe ;  but  now,  weak  and 
shaken  as  she  was,  and  scarcely  convalescent,  it 
completely  crushed  her. 
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There  was  only  one  qourse  to  pursue;  it 
was  to  inform  Mrs.  Constable  immediately  of 
the  servant's  insolent  audacity :  if  this  were  not 
done,  a  licence  would  be  given  to  all  future 
similar  indignities.  And,  accordingly,  in  about 
an  hour,  when  she  had  somewhat  recovered, 
having  ascertained  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  at  home,  she  descended,  timid  and 
heart-broken,  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  children  had  returned,  and  were  there 
also,  having  their  dresses  tried  on,  and  being 
instructed  by  a  cheerless  little  man,  with  an 
equally  unhappy- looking  little  fiddle,  how  to 
perform  a  species  of  juvenile  divertissement. 
Neville,  who  was  habited  as  a  page, — not  a  boy 
in  buttons,  but  that  species  termed  "pretty" 
in  popular  ballads, — was  roaring  and  stamping 
with  anger  because  his  sisters  had  got  wings, 
and  he  had  not;  and  Blanche  and  Eleanor 
were  being  placed  in  remarkably  unstable  atti- 
tudes by  the  dismal,  small  professor,  and  were 
only  restrained  from  expressing  their  dislike 
of  such  schooling  by  the  consideration  that 
they  were  showing  oiF. 

n2 
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"  Goodness  gracious,  Miss  Scattergood,  how 
ill  your  are  looking ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Con- 
stable as  she  saw  Clara's  pale  face,  upon  her 
entering  the  drawing-room.  "I  hope  you  are 
not  going  to  be  laid  up  again:  really.  I  am 
sure  I  can't  tell  what  we  should  do  without 
you  just  now.  I  don't  know  what  yau  think, 
but  in  spite  of  Miss  Deacon's  kindness,  the 
children  appear  to  have  gone  back  very  much 
lately.'' 

"  I  like  Miss  Deacon  better  than  her," 
said  Neville,  nodding  his  head  towards  Clara. 
He  was  one  of  those  terrible  children  who, 
whatever  temper  they  may  happen  to  be  in, 
always  have  their  ears  widely  sensitive  to  v/hat 
is  going  on  around  them,  and  prove  that  there 
is  a  direct  anatomical  communication  between 
the  organs  of  hearing  and  the  mouth. 

"  So  does  mamma,  sir,"  said  Blanche.  "  Mam- 
ma!" she  continued,  "now,  didn't  you  say 
that  Miss  Scattergood  wasn't  so  good  as  Miss 
Deacon  ?" 

"Silence,  Blanche,  this  instant,  and  attend 
to  Mr.  Scurry,"  said  Mrs.  Constable.     Then, 
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turning  to  Clara,  she  added,  "Did  you  want 
anything  with  me,  Miss  Scattergood?" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  for  an  instant, 
ma'am,  if  you  were  at  leisure ;  but — perhaps 
now  you  are  engaged?" 

Clara  looked  round  at  the  other  occupants 
of  the  room,  as  if  she  did  not  like  to  say 
anything  before  them.  For  a  wonder,  Mrs. 
Constable  perceived  her  meaning,  or  rather 
expressed  that  such  was  the  case.  She  rose, 
and  walked  into  the  back  drawing-room,  fol- 
lowed by  Clara,  and  closed  the  doors  behind 
her. 

"  Now,  what  is  it  you  have  to  communi- 
cate?" said  the  lady  with  dignity,  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone. 

"  I  scarcely  know  if  I  am  right  in  so  doing," 
replied  Clara  tremblingly.  "  I  hope  if  such 
is  not  the  case  you  will  excuse  me.'' 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  coming  to  the 
point.  Miss  Scattergood,"  returned  Mrs.  Con- 
stable ;  "  for  you  see  I  have  plenty  on  my 
hands  just  at  present." 

"  I    have   been    grossly   insulted   by   one    of 
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your  servants,  ma'am,"  answered  Clara,  "  and 
I  have  no  one  to  appeal  to  for  protection  but 
yourself." 

"Indeed!    and,  pray,  who  was  that?" 

"  Edwards,  the  footman.  Had  I  been  the 
lowest  menial  in  your  house,  he  could  not 
have  treated  me  with  such  cruel  insolence." 

Mrs.  Constable  remained  silent  for  a  minute, 
stretching  a  piece  of  tinsel-lace  over  her  fin- 
gers, as  if  admiring  the  fabric,  whilst  Clara 
gazed  at  her  with  a  flushed  and  anxious  coun- 
tenance;  for  she  was  not  pale  now. 

"  Well,  I  think,"  exclaimed  the  lady  at  last, 
— "  I  think,  if  you  are  prudent,  Miss  Scatter- 
good,  you  will  let  the  matter  drop.  I  make 
a  point  of  never  interfering  with  the  quarrels 
of  the  domestics." 

"  But  I  am  not  one  of  your  domestics, 
ma'am  ! " 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that,  exactly.  However, 
I  must  decline  interfering  in  the  matter,  for 
Edwards  is  an  excellent  servant,  and  were  he 
to  go,  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  look  for  an- 
other.    Besides,"  she  added,  "  I  cannot  under- 
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stand  how  any  domestic  of  mine  should  cease 
to  treat  you  with  respect,  unless,  by  some 
means  or  other, — I  do  not  say  voluntarily, — 
you  had  already  forfeited  it.  I  trust  this  will 
be  the  last  I  shall  hear  of  it." 

Mrs.  Constable  bowed  gravely  to  Clara,  as 
much  as  to  inform  her  that  she  did  not  wish 
the  conversation  prolonged,  and  sailed  majes- 
tically towards  the  door.  But  before  she  left 
the  room  she  turned  back,  and  observed  to 
Clara, 

''  Oh  I  by  the  way.  Miss  Scattergood — of 
course  we  shall  expect  to  see  you  in  the 
ball-room  on  the  14th  ?  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  fancy  dress ;  for 
that  would  perhaps  press  rather  hardly  on 
you.  A  plain  muslin,  w"ith  a  few  flowers, 
will  be  quite  sufficient:  and  if  you  choose  to 
trim  it  with  silver,  my  dresser  can  get  you 
some  strips  at  the  lowest  cost." 

And  with  these  heartless  observations  the 
lady  quitted  the  room. 

Clara  remained  in  the  same  position  for 
some   httle   time    after   she   had   left,    in    the 
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most  perfect  blank  of  despondency,  almost 
paralyzed  by  the  cold  and  cruel  indifference 
of  her  employer.  But  she  was  ere  long  com- 
pelled to  accompany  her  charges  back  to  the 
nursery;  and  then,  with  a  breaking  heart  and 
crushed  spirits,  amidst  their  squabbles  and 
cutting  remarks,  commenced  the  daily  heavy 
task  of  endeavouring  to  instruct  them.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  afternoon  that  her  pupils 
at  times  read  how  or  what  they  pleased  with- 
out a  remark  from  their  governess,  or  ob- 
tained no  answers  to  their  wearying  and  use- 
less questions.  The  mind  of  the  poor  girl 
was  far  differently  occupied. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    constables'    "  BAL    COSTUME,"    AND    ITS    CONSE- 
QUENCES. 

x\ny  one  with  the  most  infinitesimal  amount 
of  perception  would  soon  have  discovered,  had 
the  opportunity  been  allowed  them,  that  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Constables  was  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  practising  private 
parsimony  to  sustain  public  display;  and  this 
was  observable,  more  or  less,  in  every  one  of 
their  domestic  arrangements.  They  were  types 
of,  perhaps,  the  largest  class  of  the  middling 
metropolitan  circles,  whose  abodes  range  from 
the  passe  square  to  the  West-end  street,  the  pa- 
trician locality  of  which  is  but  just  beginning 
to  be  questioned. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Constable 
might  be  met  making  very  large  purchases  at 
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the   shops   in   Tottenham   Court   Road,   when 
there  was  but  httle  chance  of  her  great  ac- 
quaintances seeing  her:  but  in  the  afternoon, 
when   every  one  was   about,    she   encountered 
them   in  patrician   thoroughfares,  and  at  first- 
rate  estabhshments,  where  she  bought  the  least 
expensive    article   she    could,    consistent   with 
the  wish  of  appearing   always   to   deal   there. 
Her  household   arrangements  were   conducted 
on  the  same  plan.     Everything  was  made  sub- 
servient to  show :  and  a  wide  difference  existed 
between  the  usual  domestic  meals,   and  those 
which  even  the  presence  of  a  few  guests  called 
forth.     Nothing  could   then  be   more  splendid 
than  the  appointments  of  the  table ;   but  even 
in  this  there  was  economy,  for  all  the  articles, 
expensive   as   they  had   been  at   first,   yielded 
good  interest  upon  their  outlay.     The  richly- 
chased  silver  dish  raised  the  six  minikin  cut- 
lets it  contained  to  a  dignity  that  four  times 
the    quantity   would    never   have    attained    on 
common  earthenware.     The  modest  moselle  in 
its   shining   cooler,    placed    there    for   display 
alone, — since,  in  the  absence  of  ice,  there  was 
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of  course  no  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  silver  vase  and  that  of  the  room, 
— was  thought  far  more  of  than  if  its  humble 
bottle  had  been  moving  unobtrusively  about 
the  table.  The  epergne,  with  its  cut-glass,  and 
crown  of  wax-fruit,  cost  nothing  to  keep  when 
it  was  not  in  use;  and  when  it  was,  occupied 
the  place  of  a  dish.  The  massive  jug,  spark- 
ling from  a  thousand  facets,  turned  the  vin 
ordinaire  of  tolerable  excellence  into  patrician 
claret:  and  so  on  with  everything.  Even  in 
the  ball  Mrs.  Constable  was  about  to  give, 
there  was  not  one  extra  for  display  which 
had  not  been  husbanded  from  the  common 
routine  of  management,  —  not  an  extra  wax 
candle  for  which  the  guests  were  not  indebted 
as  much  to  her  frugality  as  to  the  bees  which 
produced  it. 

At  last  the  evening  arrived,  and  the  dowager- 
like gravity  of  Fitzroy  Square  was  scared  by 
unwonted  clatter.  It  was  a  warm  night;  and 
the  blinds  were  up,  and  the  windows  open, 
which  materially  increased  ]Mrs.  Constable's 
satisfaction,  already  brought  about  by  the  sight 
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of  a  crowd  round  the  door,  marshalled  by  two 
policemen,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  company. 

The  house  had  been  certainly  very  well  ar- 
ranged. The  staircase  was  bordered  by  the 
choicest  flowers,  from  the  hall  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  long  festoons  of  creeping  plants  were 
twined  about  the  bronze  balusters.  All  the 
doors  had  been  removed ;  and  in  some  instances 
their  places  supplied  by  more  flowers,  on  either 
side  of  clear  muslin  screens.  A  small  conser- 
vatory had  been  fitted  up  as  a  species  of 
Turkish  tent,  with  a  rich  curtain  hanging  be- 
fore it — a  very  temple  of  flirtation;  and  endless 
lines  of  starry  lights  were  burning  in  every  di- 
rection, clustered  round  the  handsome  chan- 
deliers, or  projected  in  brilliant  semicircles  in 
front  of  the  rich  pier-glasses. 

No  one  had  yet  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Constable 
was  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  governess 
and  the  children,  who  in  their  dresses  were  as 
restlessly  anxious  as  they  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  have  been  under  such  circum- 
stances. Clara,  although  pale  and  dispirited, 
looked  most  lovely.     Her  dress  was  simply  of 
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muslin,  edged  with  narrow  silver  lace,  and  de- 
corated with  two  or  three  small  bouquets,  all 
the  work  of  her  own  hands;  and  her  hair,  in 
plain  bands,  was  without  an  ornament  of  any 
kind  except  one  white  camellia,  which  had 
been  sent  to  her  anonymously  that  morning  — 
an  event  which  had  called  forth  much  animad- 
version from  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
expressed  great  surprise  that  Clara  should  wear 
it  under  such  circumstances.  But  for  once 
Clara  was  not  hurt  by  her  remarks  ;  and  kept 
the  camellia,  in  spite  of  being  talked  at  for  half 
an  hour. 

Mrs.  Constable's  feelings  as  she  gazed  at 
Clara  were  somewhat  indefinable.  She  was 
angry  with  her  —  certainly  very  angry  —  for 
being  so  pretty  ;  but  at  the  same  time  some- 
what pleased  to  find  one  of  her  dependants 
looked  so  creditable.  Perhaps,  of  the  two  emo- 
tions, the  first  was  in  the  ascendant,  for  she 
presently  said — 

"You  will  oblige  me  by  not  dancing  too 
often,  Miss  Scattergood  ;  indeed,  I  would  ra- 
ther  that  you  did   not  at   all,    at   least  whilst 
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other  ladies  are  sitting  down.  If  you  are 
asked,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  say  that  you 
are  indisposed.     Hark  !  there  is  an  arrival." 

A  loud  knock  was  followed  by  the  rustling 
of  brocade,  as  some  of  the  company  were  An- 
nounced. As  they  entered  the  room,  that 
Clara  might  receive  a  lesson  in  knowing  her 
position,  Mrs.  Constable,  after  the  reception, 
said  aloud, 

"  Miss  Scattergood,  I  will  trouble  you  to 
bring  my  fan  down.  I  have  left  it  on  the  table 
in  my  room." 

As  Mr.  Constable  was  still  upstairs,  en- 
casing himself  in  a  dress  after  the  pattern  of 
the  traditionary  Roger  Conestable  in  the  li- 
brary, the  lady  well  knew  Clara  could  not  go 
into  the  room ;  but  she  was  sure  that  the  hint 
would  be  salutary,  and  was  also  w-ell-timed. 

The  company  now  began  to  arrive  in  rapid 
succession,  and  there  was  soon  a  line  of  car- 
riages that  reached  entirely  to  the  corner  of 
Fitzroy  Street.  Mrs.  Constable  gazed  with 
pride  upon  the  really  brilliant  throng  she  had 
collected  together,  and   watched  with  admira- 
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tion — it  was  not  love—the  manner  in  which 
her  children  were  being  flattered  and  petted  by 
her  friends.  Certainly  the  costumes  had  been 
chosen  with  great  taste.  There  v/ere  few 
amongst  them  that  were  conventional :  and 
when  the  band  struck  up,  and  the  showy 
trinkets  sparkled,  and  plumes  \\'aved  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  perhaps  some  of  the  lady's 
self-conceit  might  have  been  forgiven.  Even 
Clara's  passive  face  lost  some  of  its  sadness, 
and  lighted  up  as  she  gazed  upon  the  showy 
groups.  But  the  next  instant  it  was  sad  as 
before,  for  the  moment's  excitement  had  passed, 
and  the  bitter  truth  came  back  to  her  heart 
that  she  was  "  only  the  governess." 

Dr.  Herbert  was  amongst  the  latest  arrivals. 
He  brought  a  party  with  him,  and  Clara's  pulse 
beat  quicker — she  scarcely  knew  why — as  his 
own  and  his  son's  names  were  announced  with 
those  of  one  or  two  others,  lost  in  the  murmur 
of  the  crowd.  The  Doctor  was  effectively 
dressed  as  a  soldier  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
Herbert  wore  a  beautiful  moyen  age  costume  of 
the  reign  of   Louis  the  Tenth ;  a  dark  claret 
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velvet  tunic  with  long  scarlet  hose,  and 
pointed  shoes.  A  very  handsome  girl  in  cor- 
responding female  attire  was  leaning  on  his 
arm;  and  at  this  moment  Clara  thought  she 
should  have  felt  happier  had  he  been  quite 
alone.  But  as  the  young  lady  turned  round, 
and  Clara  beheld  her  lovely  but  thoughtful 
face,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  her 
as  she  recognized  Amy  Grantham. 

The  crowd  was  so  great  round  the  door,  where 
many  of  the  "wall-flowers"  had  collected, 
as  that  race  usually  do  —  generally  in  the  spot 
where  they  are  most  in  the  way — that  Clara 
could  not  get  near  her  friends.  But  in  an  in- 
stant the  whole  truth  shot  across  her  mind,  and 
she  wondered  she  had  not  thought  of  it  before. 
Mrs.  Grantham  was  Dr.  Herbert's  sister ;  and 
she  recollected  that  a  match  had  long  been 
talked  of  between  Amy  and  her  cousin  Her- 
bert, at  the  time  her  family  lived  near  Brent- 
wood. The  sensations  of  the  last  two  minutes 
had  been  so  rapid  and  unexpected  that,  in 
her  present  fragile  state  of  health,  they  nearly 
overcame  her,   and  she  leant  against  a  marble 
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pedestal  for  support.  But  a  quadrille  com- 
menced, and  Mrs.  Constable  called  her  to  look 
after  the  children,  who  were  attitudinizing 
about  the  room  in  every  body's  way.  With 
some  trouble  she  contrived  to  draw  them  aside 
— a  display  of  authority  which  Xeville  resented 
by  tearing  off  one  or  two  of  the  bouquets  on 
her  dress.  But  this  produced  httle  annoyance: 
for  during  the  quadrille  her  entire  gaze  and 
thoughts  were  centered  on  Herbert,  whose 
graceful  and  manly  figure  gliding  about  the 
room  threw  all  others  in  the  shade. 
^.'  *' Who  is  that  fine  girl?"  asked  a  guest, 
pointing  to  Amy. 

"  A  Miss  Grantham,  I  believe,"  returned 
another ;  "  she  comes  out  of  Essex.  I  hear 
she  is  engaged  to  young  Herbert  —  the  gen- 
tleman she  is  dancing  with." 

"I  suppose  it  is  a  good  match  for  him?" 
said  the  first  speaker. 

^''  I  think  not,"  replied  his  friend.  "  Grant- 
ham's income  has  been  reduced  to  nothing : 
but  Herbert's  expectations  are  first-rate.  He 
is  an  excellent  fellow,  thev  tell  me." 
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Poor  Clara  ! 

As  the  quadrille  finished,  Herbert  and  Amy 
came  round  in  the  promenade,  and  he  stopped 
as  he  passed  the  recess  wherein  Clara  was 
sitting,  to  speak  to  her,  gently  pressing  her 
hand  as  he  inquired  kindly  after  health. 

"  I  see  you  have  chosen  a  very  nice  camel- 
lia for  your  toilet,"  he  added,  in  a  low  but 
impressive  voice,  as  he  almost  looked  through 
Clara's  eyes  with  his  own. 

Clara  coloured  slightly,  but  beyond  this 
took  no  notice,  evidently  avoiding  the  subject 
by  speaking  to  Amy,  w^ho  was  no  less  sur- 
prised than  her  friend  had  previously  been, 
at  this  unexpected  meeting.  But  she  greeted 
her  warmly,  and  expressed  her  satisfaction  at 
seeing  her  with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis. 

"  You  may  be  released  from  your  thraldom, 
gallant  coz,"  said  Amy,  smiling  at  Herbert. 
"  Poor  victim  !  you  have  been  very  good.  But 
you  can  go  now,  for  I  mean  to  have  a  long, 
long  chat  with  Miss  Scattergood." 

Herbert  raised  his  plumed  cap  to  both 
the  ladies,  as  he  plunged    into    the  vortex  of 
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company,  but  his  last  glance  rested  upon 
Clara- 

The  two  young  girls  were  soon  seated,  side 
by  side,  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  win- 
dows, half  concealed  by  the  curtains  of  muslin 
and  yellow  damask  on  each  side.  One  might 
have  looked  long  about  the  ball-room  before 
two  such  fair  creatures  could  have  been  placed 
together,  as  the  visitor  and  the  governess. 
A  few  hurried  remarks  passed  between  them, 
and  when  another  dance  commenced,  they  en- 
tered into  a  deep  and  earnest  conversation. 

The  discourse  was  long  and  serious;  and 
wound  up  together  as  they  soon  found  their 
interests  were,  nothing  on  either  side  was 
concealed  from  the  other.  But  not  until  this 
evening  had  Clara  been  clearly  aware  of  the 
real  extent  to  which  the  attachment  between 
Amy  and  her  brother  had  gone,  having  put 
down  much  of  Vincent's  hurried  narrative  in 
the  hall  to  the  excited  state  in  which  he  then 
was.  Yet,  as  she  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
devoted  girl  the  corroborating  account  of  the 
fearful   scenes  through   which  they  had  lately 
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passed — their  meeting,  the  fire,  and  Vincent's 
escape  —  she  almost  felt  a  weight  taken  from 
her  mind  as  it  proved  that  no  other  feeling 
than  friendship  existed  between  Amy  and 
young  Herbert. 

"  He  told  me  to  write  to  you,"  said  Clara, 
alluding  to  her  brother,  '*  but  I  have  been 
very  ill  since  then,  and  was  also  afraid  lest 
you  should  be  from  home.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  yesterday." 

"  You  know  his  address,  then  ? "  inquired 
Amy  anxiously. 

"  This  is  it,"  replied  Clara,  producing  the 
letter;  "you  can  read  it  if  you  please— your 
name  is  mentioned  in  it  more  than  once." 

Amy  took  the  letter,  and  hurriedly  thrust 
it  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  as  Herbert  ad- 
vanced towards  them. 

*'  If  you  have  quite  finished  this  interest- 
ing discourse.  Miss  Scattergood,"  he  said,  "  I 
shall  be  happy  to  dance  with  you.  For  / 
have  also  something  to  say." 

Clara  bowed,  and  rose  to  take  his  arm  ; 
and   they  were   going   to   take   their  place   in 
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the  quadrille,  when  Mrs.  Constable  crossed 
the  room,  and  exclaimed, 

"Miss  Scattergood,  Neville  is  very  poorly 
— it  must  be  the  excitement.  Bingham  is  en- 
gaged in  the  ice-room,  so  I  will  thank  you  to 
sit  with  him  in  the  nursery  for  half  an  hour. 
I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere." 

"  You  must  not  take  Miss  Scattergood 
away,"  said  Herbert  to  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion.    "  She  is  engaged  to  me  for  this  dance." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  returned  Mrs.  Consta- 
ble, certainly  not  looking  so,  "  but  the  poor 
child  is  really  quite  ill.  However,  you  will 
have  no  lack  of  partners,  Mr.  Herbert.  I 
shall  make  you  vain  if  I  tell  you  the  con- 
quests your  are  making."  And,  dropping  her 
voice,  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  and  only  meant 
for  his  ear,  *'  Besides,  I  think  you  may  look 
higher  than  a  governess  " 

Clara  heard  every  syllable.  She  drew  her 
arm  away  from  her  intended  partner's,  and 
passed  through  the  doorway,  outside  of  which 
Master  Neville  was  standing,  very  fractious 
and  unpleasant,  having  gone  down  with  every 
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refreshment  party,  and  considerably  indulged. 
But  Herbert  immediately  followed  her,  and 
said  hurriedly, 

"  Do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me.  I  shall 
ke^  a  place  for  you  at  supper;  and  if  you 
are  not  there,  I  shall  come  and  fetch  you. 
You  are  aware  that  I  know  the  way." 

And  at  the  same  time  Clara  felt  a  gentle 
pressure  en  her  hand. 

There  were  two  or  three  couples  seated  on 
the  stairs,  for  the  rooms  were  very  full,  by 
whom  the  governess  had  to  lead  her  charge. 
They  barely  made  way  for  her,  staring  coldly 
at  her  as  she  passed,  and  then  going  on  with 
their  conversation.  She  looked  back  as  she 
turned  the  landing,  and  observed  that  Her- 
bert's eyes  were  still  following  her :  and  then 
for  the  next  half  hour  she  remained  in  the 
nursery  with  her  troublesome  pupil,  listening 
to  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  music  below. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    BALL    SUPPER.— CLARA    SCARCELY    KNOWS    WHETHER 
TO    BE    VERY    GLAD    OR    VERY    SORRY. 

Master  Neville's  complaint,  which  impri- 
soned the  poor  governess  in  the  nursery,  was  a 
compound  of  ill-temper  and  indigestion ;  and, 
having  amused  himself  by  venting  his  fractious 
spirit  upon  Clara  for  the  space  of  three  qua- 
drilles, as  could  be  reckoned  by  the  sound  of 
the  band  in  the  drawing-room,  he  insisted  upon 
getting  into  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  and  went 
to  sleep.  At  length  the  music  ceased,  and 
whilst  Clara  was  wondering  how  long  her  impri- 
sonment would  continue,  she  heard  light  foot- 
steps ascending  the  staircase,  accompanied  by 
a  musical  laugh,  and  then  Amy  Grantham  came 
into  the  nursery,  followed  by  Herbert. 

"  There  ! "  said  Amy,   "  your  knight-errant 
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has  come  to  release  you.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
know  what  Mrs.  Constable  would  say  if  she 
heard  of  it.     But  he  is  terribly  headstrong." 

"  Who  would  not  dare  anything  for  the 
society  of  two  such  belles?"  replied  her  cousin, 
bowing  to  each. 

"  Ohj  my  dear  Herbert,''  said  Amy,  laughing, 
"  don't  pay  me  any  compliments ;  keep  them 
all  for  Clara.  I  am  sure  we  quite  understand 
each  other ;  don't  we,  coz  ?  " 

She  extended  her  hand  towards  Herbert, 
smihng ;  and  then,  almost  immediately  a  cloud 
passed  over  her  face,  and  she  sighed  deeply. 

"  My  goodness,  Amy  ! "  exclaimed  Herbert, 
"  you  must  be  very  far  gone  indeed,  if  that 
sigh  shows  the  pressure  upon  the  heart,  like 
the  safety-valves  on  the  engines." 

"  I  thought  you  came  to  take  Clara  down 
to  supper  ? "  replied  Miss  Grantham,  wishing  to 
turn  the  subject. 

"  Of  course  I  did :  and  we  must  make  haste, 
if  we  wish  to  get  a  seat.  Allans  /  that  waltz 
has  finished." 

And  taking  one  on  either  arm,  he  descended 
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with  his  fair  companions  to  the  drawing-room 
landing,  where  they  were  cheeked  by  the  im- 
posing train  of  costumes,  which  went  crushing, 
rustling,  and  glittering  down  the  staircase. 

Very  briUiant  indeed  did  the  supper-table 
look,  with  its  long  rows  of  twinkling  lights,  its 
burnished  epergnes,  and  sparkling  service  of 
cut-glass,  coruscating  in  all  directions.  And 
brighter  still  were  the  flashing  eyes  that  lighted 
up  about  it :  and  pleasanter  to  gaze  upon  were 
the  perfumed  silky  tresses  that  flung  their 
odour  around,  mingling  with  those  of  the 
scented  bouquets  placed  along  the  table,  for 
which  so  many  exotics  had  been  despoiled. 
And  there  were  waving  plumes,  and  shining 
head-dresses  in  animated  confusion,  in  every 
direction.  There  were  peals  of  soft  laughter, 
too,  and  sallies  of  delicate  wit,  and  refined  com- 
pliments :  the  circumstance  of  being  in  a  fancy 
dress  appeared  to  give  greater  licence  to  the 
wearers  to  indulge  in  mirth-creating  retorts  or 
allusions.  And  then  came  the  sharp  reports  of 
the  fringed  and  sugared  artillery  that  guarded 
the  patisserie;   and    the    joyous   explosion    of 
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champagne  bottles,  as  the  corks  leapt  forth 
from  their  prison-fetters,  followed  by  the  cream- 
ing wine,  whose  transient  bewilderment  made 
the  laughter  more  loudly  musical,  the  compli- 
ment more  daring,  and  the  rejoinder  more 
piquant. 

A  glorious  thing  at  an  evening-party  is  cham- 
pagne :  though  it  does  not  behove  you  to  speak 
about  it  afterwards  with  rapture,  lest  others 
should  imagine  it  was  not  a  wonted  beverage  at 
the  reunions  you  are  accustomed  to  attend.  But 
still,  it  is  a  wondrous  production  to  be  obtained 
from  such  a  modest  berry  as  a  grape.  Science 
shows  us  that  subtle  gases  may  be  compressed 
until  their  atoms  are  driven  into  a  liquid  form ; 
we  look  upon  champagne  as  the  fluid  condensed 
from  vivifying  and  ethereal  essences,  which  in 
their  free  state  combine  to  produce  wit,  joy, 
and  flirtation.  Champagne  knows  its  power, 
and  even  appears  proud  of  it.  It  is  impatient 
of  restraint  from  wire  and  foil:  it  rushes  into 
the  glass  as  if  it  had  an  idea  that  every  fairy- 
bubble  rising  to  its  surface  contained  an  epi- 
gram or  pointed  allusion:  it  leaps  to  the  red 
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lips  of  women,  as  though  it  loved  to  kiss  them 
in  its  very  gallantry.  And  the  red  lips,  as  far 
as  the  champagne  is  concerned,  never  object  to 
return  the  compliment. 

In  the  general  crush  for  places,  seats  at  the 
table  were  somewhat  at  a  premium.  But  even 
this,  in  some  cases,  added  enjoyment  to  the 
repast;  for  many  snug  parties  were  formed  in 
out-of-the-way  situations, — at  side-boards,  and 
tray-stands,  and  window-seats;  at  which,  though 
there  was  not  quite  so  much  noise  as  at  the 
long  tables,  perhaps  a  great  deal  more  was 
going  on.  For  it  was  there  that  voices  spake 
low,  and  eyes  looked  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  tongue  either  dared,  or  was  able,  to  express. 
It  was  here  that  the  pointed  shoe  of  the  middle 
ages  came  so  closely  to  the  tiny  satin  slipper 
of  modern  times ;  so  much  so,  i  ndeed,  that  at 
times  it  quite  touched  it,  whilst  a  tremulous 
vibration  ran  through  the  dress  from  beneath 
whose  border  it  peeped  forth. 

Amy,  Clara,  and  Herbert  were  too  late  to 
find  places  with  the  majority;  and  they  had 
taken  their  seats   at   a   small   side-table,  from 
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which  the  latter  had  ruthlessly  cleared  an  array 
of  plate  and  glass,  to  make  room  for  them. 
And  when  they  were  settled,  it  was  indeed  well 
that  Amy  understood  her  cousin,  as  she  had 
affirmed  ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  she  would  have 
been  very  jealous.  For  he  seemed  at  one  time 
to  think  that  there  was  nobody  but  Clara  in  the 
room,  until  Amy  told  him  that  when  he  was 
quite  disengaged  she  should  be  glad  of  a  little 
wine;  and  even  then,  after  begging  her  par- 
don, he  relapsed  into  his  attentions  again,  talk- 
ing to  her  so  earnestly  that  Amy  could  not  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  disturb  him  any  more.  So 
she  quietly  and  good-temperedly  looked  after 
herself;  although  there  were  many  cavaliers  in 
the  room  who  would  have  been  proud  and 
happy  to  have  become  her  attendant. 

At  last  the  ladies  rose  to  depart.  Hurried 
words  of  temporary  farewell  were  spoken,  and 
small  taper  hands  were  detained  in  mailed 
gloves,  certainly  much  longer  than  there  was 
any  occasion  for,  whilst  the  fact  that  it  was  to 
be  "  the  very  first  quadrille  after  supper"  was 
again    and    again    impressed    upon    their    fair 
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owners.  And  then  the  gentlemen  collected 
round  the  principal  tables,  and  balanced  the 
anti-romantic  manner  in  which  they  attacked 
the  viands  by  the  chivalrous  way  in  which  they 
toasted  the  ladies.  After  this  they  drank  ^.Ir. 
Constable's  health,  who  returned  thanks,  and 
pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Roger  Conestable, 
sometime  steward  of  Chiltern,  and  latterly  of 
Wardour  Street,  trusted  he  might  ever  sustain 
the  honour  of  that  line  :  which  line,  as  far  as  he 
knew  anything  about  it,  couid  only  have  been  the 
red  one  by  which  the  picture  was  suspended. 

Herbert  was  one  of  the  first  to  slip  away  from 
the  table,  and  rejoin  the  fair  occupants  of  the 
ball-rooms.  The  usual  long  post-cosnal  waltz 
was  going  on  when  he  entered  the  room ;  but 
Clara  had  not  joined  it,  and  the  cavalier  imme- 
diately went  and  seated  himself  by  her,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  exertions  and  angry  looks  of 
Mrs.  Constable  to  prevent  it.  And  then,  after 
a  little  conversation,  it  appeared  to  strike  them 
that  the  rooms  were  very  warm,  and  they  were 
very  much  in  the  way,  for  the  reckless  waltzers 
would  keep  rushing  against  them. 
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"  I  think  it  will  be  more  pleasant  in  the 
conservatory,"  said  Herbert.  "  Shall  we  go 
there?" 

Clara  timidly  assented,  fearful  of  Mrs.  Con- 
stable's wrath  at  such  a  rash  proceeding  for 
a  governess.  But  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  just  wishing  two  old  ladies  good-night, 
who  were  expressing  their  unbounded  gratifi- 
cation at  the  evening  they  had  spent,  and 
fortunately  did  not  observe  her.  She  there- 
fore accompanied  Herbert  to  the  conservatory, 
where  they  found  Amy  talking  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  last  century,  in  a  waistcoat 
like  a  volcano,  and  a  cravat  like  a  cataract. 
As  she  saw  the  others  enter.  Amy  rose  to 
depart,  looking  significantly  at  her  cousin, 
and  apparently  glad  to  break  off  her  own 
conversation.  And  then  Herbert  and  Clara 
remained  alone. 

They  vvere  both  silent  for  some  few  minutes 
after  Amy  Grantham  left.  Herbert  was  evi- 
dently embarrassed;  and  Clara  was  opening 
and  closing  her  fan,  and  drawing  the  fibres 
of  its  plumed  edge  through  her  fingers,  as  if 
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a  fan  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  arrange  to 
one's  satisfaction.     At  last  she  spoke. 

« I  am  really  afraid  I  shall  get  into  disgrace, 
Mr.  Herbert,  if  we  are  here  much  longer," 
she  said.  "Mrs.  Constable  is  so  very  parti- 
cular with  me,  and  I  dare  not  offend  her.'' 

"  What  right  has  she  to  assume  any  control 
over  your  actions  ?  "  asked  Herbert. 

"You  know,  my  situation  in  this  house — 
the  governess,  —  I  believe  under  the  lowest 
servant;  in  utter  dependance  upon  what- 
ever she  may  choose  to  order,"  replied  Clara, 
as  her  eyes  glistened.  "  I  know  she  would 
think  you  demeaned  yourself  in  talking  to 
me." 

"Do  you  believe  me  guilty  of  harbouring 
the  same  thoughts?"  asked  Herbert,  in  a  low 
emphatic  voice. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  his  fair  companion; 
"  you  have  always  evinced  the  contrary.  I 
have  much — very  much  to  thank  you  for ;  more 
than  I  can  ever  repay  but  with  my  assurances 
of  gratitude." 

"You  have  more  than  that  to   give  me  if 
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you  choose,"   continued  Herbert  in  the   same 
tone. 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  Clara,  all  trem- 
bling with  emotion. 

"  Your  hand — your  heart — your  love  ! "  ex- 
claimed Herbert  as  he  seized  her  hand,  half 
dropping  upon  his  knee  from  the  low  causeuse 
on  which  they  were  seated.  "  And  may  I 
hope  ?  Only  tell  me  that  you  do  not  actually 
dislike  me, — that  I  may  try  and  gain  your 
esteem.     Clara — answer  me." 

"  Mr.  Herbert,  this  is  unkind, — it  is  cruel 
of  you,"  returned  the  governess,  "you  are 
compromising  me:  you  are  indeed.  Some  of 
the  company  will  be  here  immediately,  and 
then — think  to  what  you  will  expose  me." 

"  I  do  not  care  if  the  whole  world  come," 
replied  Herbert  hurriedly.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
he  at  the  moment:  at  such  periods  we  seldom 
do.  If  ever  selfishness  be  excusable,  it  is 
during  a  similar  access  of  temporary  delirium. 
Had  he  not  been  indifferent  to  anything  else, 
he  would  have  seen  the  curtain  at  the  door- 
way slightly  moved.     "Clara!"  he  continued 
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most  earnestly,  "pray  answer  me.  May  I 
presume — or  are  your  affections  otherwise  en- 
gaged ?  If  so,  you  shall  see  that  I  know- 
how  to  respect  them/' 

Clara  made  no  reply,  but  burst  into  tears, 
entirely  overcome  by  her  emotion.  And  yet 
she  did  not  withdraw  her  hand.  There  was 
a  pause,  equally  painful  and  harassing  to  either 
party,  and  then  she  spoke  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  I  should  be  but  ill  repaying  your  kind- 
ness if  I  did  not  answer  you  in  the  same 
spirit  of  candour  you  have  always  evinced  to- 
wards me.  I  told  you  how  sensible  I  was  of 
all  your  goodness;  can  you  not  understand 
how  closely  a  woman's  gratitude  borders  on 
another  feeling?  But  you  do  not  know  all, 
or  you  w^ould  pity  me,  and  not  urge  this  suit, 
which  cannot  but  end  in  sorrow  to  both  of  us." 

"  I  know  everything,''  he  answered.  "There 
is  scarcely  a  circumstance  connected  with  you 
and  your  family  that  my  father  or  Amy  Grant- 
ham has  not  put  me  in  possession  of.  All  I 
have  heard  only  raises  you  still  higher  in 
iriv  esteem.     Will  you  allow  me  to  hope  ?" 
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Clara  turned  her  head  away;  but  Herbert 
felt  a  shght — very  slight  pressure  upon  his 
hand  from  the  taper  fingers  he  held  within 
his  own.  It  was  sufficient,  though,  to  inform 
him  that  his  addresses  were  accepted;  and 
he  was  about  to  pour  forth  his  gratitude  to 
his  trembling  and  weeping  companion,  when 
the  rich  curtain  that  shrouded  the  entrance 
was  thrown  on  one  side,  and  Mrs.  Constable, 
in  all  the  pride  of  her  Queen  EUzabeth's  dress, 
and  all  the  passion  of  the  character  she  repre- 
sented, stood  in  the  doorway,  leading  Blanche 
by  the  hand. 

''  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Mr.  Herbert," 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  terrible  calm  of  anger; 
"  but  your  father  has  been  enquiring  after  you 
some  time.  I  should  not  have  known  where 
you  were  had  not  Blanche  peeped  in  by  chance 
and  seen  you  thus,  no  doubt  pleasantly,  en- 
gaged." 

Herbert  stammered  out  a  few  words,  but 
was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  broke  down 
in  his  attempt  to  speak.  And  all  the  colour 
which   his   proposal  had   called  up    to   Clara's 
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cheeks  had  left  them:  she  remained,  pale  and 
frightened,  on  the  causeuse. 

"  May  I  conduct  you  back  to  the  ball-room. 
Miss  Scattergood  ? "  he  said  at  last,  offering 
his  arm  to  Clara. 

"  Excuse  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Constable,  seiz- 
ing Clara's  arm.  "I  wish  to  speak  to  the 
governess  for  an  instant.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  take  care  of  my  little  girl  ? " 

There  was  no  resource  left  but  to  comply; 
so,  with  one  long,  meaning  glance  at  Clara, 
Herbert  took  the  child,  and  went  back  to  the 
drawing-room. 

^'  I  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Constable,  almost 
choking  with  anger,  as  he  left, — "  I  thank 
you,  Miss  Scattergood,  for  this  unparalleled 
display  of  impudence  in  my  house,  and  with 
my  guest, — before  my  child,  too,  whose  morals 
I  believe  you  are  supposed  to  direct ! " 

She  uttered  the  last  few  words  with  a  bitter 
sneer.  It  was  the  child — one  of  those  "  sharp 
little  things,'' — who  had  peeped  into  the  con- 
servatory during  the  conversation  between 
Clara  and  Herbert. 
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The  poor  girl  scarcely  knew  what  reply  to 
make.  The  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  been  sufficient  to  confuse  her,  without 
this  interruption.  She  was  about  to  stammer 
forth  a  few  flurried  words,  when  Mrs.  Constable 
continued : — 

"  I  do  not  wish  for  any  explanation,  as  I 
shall  not  require  your  services  any  longer  than 
the  time  of  notice  mentioned  in  our  agreement : 
you  are  quite  at  Hberty  to  look  out  for  another 
situation.  At  present  you  will  oblige  me  by 
retiring  to  your  room." 

If  ever  Clara's  sweet  temper  felt  inclined  to 
rebel,  it  was  at  present.  But  prudence  con- 
quered; as  any  resistance  on  her  part  to  Mrs. 
Constable's  orders  would  have  led  to  a  scene. 
She  therefore  went  at  once  to  her  chamber, 
casting  a  hurried  glance  at  the  ball-room  as  she 
passed.  Herbert  was  not  in  sight,  and  she 
stole  up  stairs,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  cry 
or  be  happy  at  the  events  of  the  evening,  for 
her  brain  was  in  a  perfect  whirl. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  DAWN  OF  BETTER  TIMES  APPEARS  TO  BE  COMIXG  OX, 

In  a  very  little  time  after  the  interview 
between  Mrs.  Constable  and  her  governess 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  Clara  left  her 
situation,  by  mutual  agreement.  For  Herbert 
called  so  constantly,  in  spite  of  all  the  black 
looks  of  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
mamma,  became  so  completely  tyrannical  in 
their  nursery  behaviour,  and  perfectly  heedless 
of  whatever  they  were  told  to  do,  that  a  change 
of  instructresses  appeared  the  only  plan  to  be 
pursued.  And  so,  after  enduring  rudeness 
from  everybody  all  over  the  house,  except 
Bingham,  she  returned  home.  The  extreme 
plush  could  not  condescend  to  go  and  call  a 
cab,  so  the  nursery-maid  went  by  herself,  when 
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she  had  taken  Clara's  boxes  down  into  the  hall ; 
after  which  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
children.  Mrs.  Constable  called  Clara  into  the 
drawing-room  before  she  went,  and  paid  her 
exactly  so  much  of  her  salary  as  was  due,  even 
down  to  some  fractional  halfpence  screwed  up 
in  a  bit  of  a  concert  programme — which  sum 
she  had  discovered  by  the  "  Ready  Reckoner" 
was  the  proper  proportion  for  some  odd  days, — 
and  coldly  wished  her  good-bye,  trusting  she 
would  get  on  better  in  her  next  place,  and  ex- 
pressing her  sorrow  that  they  had  not  suited 
each  other.  And  then,  as  the  bell  was  rung, 
the  extreme  plush  was  obliged  to  open  the 
street-door,  but  he  did  not  further  degrade 
himself  by  touching  the  parcels  of  the  gover- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  he  allowed  Clara  and 
the  cabman  to  carry  them  all  out  between 
them,  even  to  the  wonderful  box  covered  with 
canvas,  which  would  not  go  inside  or  behind, 
and  could  not  be  put  on  the  top,  so  that  it  was 
finally  placed  upon  the  box,  all  of  which  it 
occupied,  giving  rise  to  curious  speculations  in 
thinking  minds  as  to  the  ultimate  situation  of 
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the  driver.  When  the  extreme  plush  saw  Clara 
carry  the  last  package  out,  he  said  "  Good-bye, 
my  dear  ! "  in  a  most  familiar  manner,  and  then 
banged  the  door  to  immediately,  so  close  upon 
her  that  it  almost  caught  her  dress,  long  before 
she  moved  away  from  the  house,  or  had  even 
got  into  the  cab.  But  Clara  was  going  home, 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  them  about,  and 
think  of  herself;  and  there  would  be  no 
children  to  torment  her, — for  some  little  time, 
at  least ;  so  that  she  did  not  think  anything 
of  all  these  disagreeables.  ♦ 

And  how  cheerful  did  home  appear,  even 
though  it  was  but  in  a  lodging-house  !  Mrs. 
Chicksand  and  Lisbeth,  who  knew  Clara  was 
coming  back,  had  been  the  whole  morning  per- 
forming feats  of  dexterity  with  hammers  and 
bed-winches,  as  well  as  despoiling  Mr.  Bodle's 
room  of  various  articles  of  furniture,  to  fit  up 
her  old  chamber  as  heretofore.  For  Mr.  Bodle 
was  still  in  arrear,  and  therefore  considerable 
liberties  were  taken  with  his  ameuhlemens  and 
personal  comforts,  whenever  it  was  found  ue- 
cessarv  to  do  so. 
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Things  were  certainly  looking  brighter  with 
the  Scattergood  family.  The  old  gentleman 
had,  by  the  interest  of  some  good  connexions, 
got  an  appointment  in  some  government  office, 
that  nobody  had  ever  before  heard  of :  and  his 
principal  duties  consisted  in  untying  dusty 
papers  one  day,  and  tying  them  up  again  the 
next,  as  well  as  being  paid  to  read  the  Times 
and  Post  all  through  every  morning,  between 
ten  and  three,  and  give  his  opinion  thereon 
to  the  clerks.  And  the  clerks  themselves 
•were  not  overworked.  They  made  pens,  and 
scratched  out  mistakes  in  letters  with  a  thing 
like  a  steel  ace  of  spades;  or  carried  home 
quires  of  foolscap,  and  bundles  of  quills,  in 
the  pockets  of  their  chesterfields  "to  work  at 
home  with." 

Freddy  was  not  at  home.  He  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  to  return 
to  Merchant  Tailors',  but  not  to  INIr.  Snap's. 
For,  after  all,  he  did  not  dislike  the  school  so 
much  as  the  bullying  where  he  boarded ;  and 
therefore  he  was  placed  where  he  was  more 
comfortable   and    better    looked    after,    which 
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much  alleviated  the  horrors  he  had  associated 
with  the  institution.     The  house  was  in  a  re- 
tired  city    square,    to  arrive   at   which   by   its 
intricate   lanes  and  passages,   a  course  of    six 
lessons   in   the    Hampton    Court    Maze   might 
have  been  prescribed  with  advantage.     But  it 
was  not  dull  and  dreary,  like  his  former  abode, 
for  all  that.     There  was  a  large  office  opposite, 
where  a  great  newspaper  was  printed ;  and  the 
bustle  and  clatter  connected  with  this  establish- 
ment  kept   them   alive    all  day,   and  even   all 
night,  as  far  as  that  goes.     For  then  the  engine 
began   to  shout  and   travail   in    the  throes    of 
labour,  producing   the   thousand   sheets  which 
were   to   have   such  mighty   influence   over  all 
the   earth:    and   expresses    clattered    into   the 
square,    and    others    left   it,    without    ceasing, 
until  day  came  again.     And  although  this  dis- 
turbed   the  neighbours   for    a   time,    yet  they 
soon   got   used    to   it;   and    Freddy   began    to 
regard    the   engine-press  as   a   homely  compa- 
nion, and  was  even  dull  and  wakeful   on  Sa- 
turday  nights,   when   it    rested   itself  for   the 
week,  with  whatever  conscience  it  best  might, 
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according  to  its  proceedings  of  the  previous  six 
days. 

Herbert  was  constant  in  his  visits,  now  that 
Clara  had  left  the  Constables,  and  was  very  soon 
received  as  a  recognized  lover.  And  very  at- 
tentive indeed  he  was,  not  only  to  her,  but  to 
everybody.  He  brought  the  old  gentleman 
yesterday's  Examiner  every  Monday  morning, 
and  sent  Clara  fresh  flowers  for  her  table, 
and  used  to  go  and  visit  Freddy,  and  treat 
him  to  tarts  until  he  could  hardly  see  for  re- 
pletion; and  never  left  Mrs.  Chicksand's  in 
the  evening  but  he  gave  Lisbeth  a  shilling, 
which  also  produced  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion in  that  quarter.  Besides  this,  he  took 
half  a  dozen  reserved  seats  at  a  concert  Mr. 
Bodle  was  about  to  give ;  and  altogether  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  liberality  to  every- 
body, that  he  became  a  general  favourite. 
Indeed,  they  were  all  happier  than  they  had 
been  for  a  long,  long  time.  As  Mr.  Scatter- 
good  had  often  remarked,  it  was  a  very  long 
lane  that  had  got  no  turning;  and  now  they 
appeared  to  be  arriving  at  that  particular  point. 
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Yet  through  it  all  they  thought  a  great  deal 
about  Vincent,  and  used  to  wish  that  he  was 
amongst  them.  Clara  had  letters  from  him 
very  frequently,  from  different  resting-places 
upon  Mr.  Rosset's  "circuit."  Perhaps  there 
was  always  more  about  Amy  Grantham  than 
there  was  about  home ;  but  Clara  was  not  vexed 
at  this,  and  usually  took  care  to  answer  the 
letter  in  the  same  spirit.  But  there  were  also 
earnest  entreaties  from  all  that  he  would  return 
home,  and  as  often  were  they  replied  to  by 
his  alluding  to  the  persecutions  which  he  was 
sure  Mr.  Grantham  would  subject  him  to,  now 
that  his  attachment  to  Amy  was  not  concealed. 
And  this  was  done  also  in  consideration  to  his 
family  ;  for,  with  all  his  recklessness  and  loose 
life,  into  which  circumstances  had  led  him, 
Vincent  had  a  good  heart.  The  worst  regu- 
lated in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  have  not  always 
the  worst  natures. 

Clara  used  to  ponder  a  long  time  over  what 
was  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  and  at  last 
determined  that  she  would  go  herself  to  Mr. 
Grantham,  and  endeavour  to  plead  her  brother  s 
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cause.  Under  other  circumstances,  her  parents 
might  possibly  have  objected  ;  but  they  were 
anxious  that  the  family  should  be  once  more 
reunited,  and  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  her 
good  sense.  And  she  also  determined  upon 
visiting  her  uncle  Gregory  on  the  way,  to  thank 
him  personally  for  what  he  had  sent  her,  cal- 
culating upon  a  share  of  Amy's  bed  at  Bra- 
bants,  which  had  been  rendered  again  habit- 
able. She  insisted,  moreover,  upon  going 
alone,  although  Herbert  would  have  given  his 
little  finger  to  have  escorted  her.  But  this 
she  would  not  permit,  for  Clara  was  proud  of 
her  own  self-reliance ;  but  she  gave  him  to 
understand,  with  a  very  wicked  smile,  that  she 
could  not  help  meeting  him  at  Brabants,  or 
even  speaking  civilly  to  him,  if  he  happened 
to  be  there. 

She  started  by  an  early  Gravesend  boat  the 
following  morning.  The  excitement  of  the 
mission  had  put  her  in  good  spirits,  and  she 
thought  that  the  river  breeze  never  came  so 
cool  and  fresh  upon  her  cheeks, — that  the 
Thames    never    sparkled    and    scintillated    so 
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vividly  as  it  did  in  the  bright  sunhght.  There 
was  music  on  board,  too, — not  of  a  very  high 
order,  to  be  sure,  but  still  it  was  lively 
and  joyous ;  and  everybody  looked  pleasant 
and  contented,  from  the  old  gentleman  who 
was  catching  all  the  air  he  could  at  the  end 
of  the  boat,  to  the  young  'gent'  in  severe 
summer  costume,  who  put  himself  into  im- 
posing attitudes  before  Clara,  and  tapping  his 
glazed  boot  with  the  end  of  a  two-feet  cane, 
thought  he  was  creating  a  very  great  sensation, 
to  which  the  cigar  no  doubt  contributed.  But 
we  question  if  Clara  ever  observed  him,  much 
less  if  he  occupied  a  place  in  her  thoughts 
for  a  single  instant. 

At  last  the  packet  came  up  to  the  Terrace- 
pier,  and  Clara  landed  without  assistance,  and 
in  spite  of  the  offered  hand  of  the  aforesaid 
individual;  and  then  she  proceeded  through  a 
region  of  shrimps  and  tea-things  to  Chamouny 
Cottage,  presumed  to  have  been  so  named  by 
the  original  architect,  from  its  Alpine  situation. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  seen  her 
uncle     Gregory ;     but    he    had     always     been 
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very  kind  to  her — more  so,  indeed,  than  to 
any  of  the  family.  So  Clara  was  not  very 
nervous  about  the  interview ;  and,  being  aware 
of  all  his  peculiarities,  there  was  nothing  to 
surprise  her. 

The  mountebank  boy,  who  had  so  delighted 
Mr.  Jollit  and  frightened  Mr.  Snarry  when 
they  paid  their  visit,  received  Clara  in  the 
same  curious  fashion,  and  inducted  her  to 
the  room  where  Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood  was 
seated,  in  his  accustomed  chair.  The  old 
gentleman  was  somewhat  astonished  at  first 
to  see  a  young  lady ;  but  he  soon  recognised 
her,  and  spoke  very  kindly. 

"  What,  my  little  Clara !  —  eh  ?  quite  a 
woman,  and  so  and  so.  What  brings  you 
here?  I  thought  all  your  family  had  forgot- 
ten me  long  ago." 

"  Indeed,  uncle,  they  have  not,"  replied 
Clara.  "  It  was  to  thank  you  from  them  for 
your  late  kindness  to  us,  that  I  came.  Mamma 
is  sorry  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
repay  it,  but  we  hope  to  do  so  soon." 

"  Ah  !  that 's  my  brother's   idea,   I  'm    sure," 
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said  the  old  gentleman;  "he  was  always 
going  to  do  everything  soon,  only  he  never  did." 

Poor  Clara  felt  it  was  so  exactly  her  father's 
character  that  she  could  not  deny  it.  She 
replied, 

«*  I  hoped  to  have  paid  you  myself,  uncle, 
if  I  had  remained  longer  in  my  situation; 
but  I  am  now  at  home  again." 

"And  how  comes  that,  Clara?"  asked  Mr. 
Scattergood  somewhat  gravely. 

"I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure.  We  did  not 
agree  very  well,  I  believe — Mrs.  Constable 
and  myself.     I  was  very  unhappy — very." 

The  tears  came  into  poor  Clara's  eyes  at 
the  very  reminiscences  of  her  misery. 

"And  where 's  Vincent?"  asked  the  old 
man;  "vagabondizing,  and  so  and  so?" 

"  He  is  in  the  country,  I  believe,  uncle. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  they  have  seen  him  at 
home." 

"The  less  they  see  of  him  the  better," 
said  Mr.  Scattergood.  "A  sad  graceless 
fellow  —  would  turn  any  family  topsy-turvy. 
Ugh  !  I  wish  he  'd  do  so  to  me,  though." 
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This  was  the  first  touch  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's monomania  that  Clara  had  perceived ; 
and  knowing  that  he  would  become  excited 
if  the  subject  were  not  changed,  she  continued 
hastily, 

"  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  am  sure 
if  he  had  only  the  chance  of  doing  something 
for  himself,  he  would  work  very  hard."  And 
then,  after  a  minute's  pause,  she  added,  "  Will 
you  come  and  see  us,  uncle?  At  all  events, 
will  you  come  and  see  wze?" 

"  What  should  I  come  and  see  you  for  ? " 
said  the  old  gentleman  in  rather  a  testy  tone. 
"You  only  want  me  for  what  you  can  get,  and 
so  and  so." 

"If  that  had  been  the  case,  we  should  have 
asked  you  when  we  really  were  in  want,"' 
rephed  Clara,  colouring.  "Not  when  things 
are  looking  so  much  better  with  us." 

Clara  was  very  sly  not  to  say  anything 
about  her  own  prospects. 

"You  will  come,  I  know,  uncle — will  you 
not?""  she  continued,  in  coaxing  tones,  as 
she    leant   upon    the    arm    of  his    chair,    and 
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placed  her  arm  about  the  old  gentleman's 
neck. 

"  YouVe  a  very  dangerous  little  girl,  Clara," 
replied  Mr.  Scattergood,  But  he  did  not  say 
"  No." 

Clara  saw  that  she  had  pretty  well  gained 
one  great  point,  and  so  she  did  not  care  to 
press  it  further;  but  with  proper  tact  turned 
the  subject.  Her  uncle  insisted  upon  her 
stopping  for  some  refreshment;  and  during  all 
this  time  her  gentle  manners  and  goodness  so 
won  upon  the  old  man,  that  when  she  left 
he  kissed  her,  and  pressed  a  small  parcel 
into  her  hand,  which  he  had  been  preparing 
quietly  under  the  table,  like  a  conjuror  mak- 
ing ready  some  great  trick.  And  then  she 
wished  him  good-bye,  not  saying  anything 
about  her  intended  journey  to  Brabants,  but 
getting  a  promise  before  she  left  that  her  un- 
cle would  soon  come  and  see  them. 

She  kept  the  little  parcel  tightly  grasped 
in  her  hand,  until  she  had  got  clear  of  the 
house,  and  then  looked  at  it,  when  she  found 
it  contained  five  bright  new  sovereigns.     This 
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made  Clara  very  happy;  but  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  money,  as  because  it  shewed 
her  uncle  was  well  disposed  towards  her  ; 
and  she  tripped  lightly  along  the  street,  caus- 
ing many  a  Gravesend  "  man-about-the-town- 
pier"  to  look  back  after  her. 

At  the  corner  of  one  of  the  thoroughfares 
she  encountered  a  joyous  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  and  one  of  the  latter  having 
looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  made  one  or  two 
convulsive  bows,  accompanied  by  a  sentimental 
start,  as  he  then  passed  on  with  a  lady  on  his 
arm.  Clara  knew  the  face,  but  did  not  re- 
collect until  a  few  minutes  afterwards  that  it 
was  her  old  admirer,  Mr.  Snarry.  The  next 
boat  to  town  was  snorting  at  the  pier,  and 
the  bell  was  ringing  as  she  once  more  em- 
barked, to  be  put  out  at  Gray's  Thurrock, 
on  her  way  to  Brabants. 

It  did  not  take  a  very  long  time  to  reach 
her  destination ;  for  she  hired  a  conveyance 
in  the  village,  and  proceeded  at  once,  grati- 
fied at  her  own  independence,  and  deeming 
the   five   sovereigns   an    exhaustless    sum,    for 
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she  had  never  before  had  so  much  money 
entirely  at  her  command.  Had  there  been 
an  estate  to  sell,  the  purchase  of  it  would 
have  seemed  perfectly  within  her  grasp.  As 
it  was,  she  had  already  laid  out  the  money  a 
hundred  times  over,  in  presents  for  everv*- 
body,  and  especially  a  remittance  for  Vincent. 

She  followed  the  same  road  that  her  bro- 
ther had  taken  some  time  before,  and  reached 
Brabants  early  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
still  traces  of  the  conflagration  about  the 
house :  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  wing 
destroyed  had  been  cleared  away,  and  the  rest 
put  in  tolerable  repair.  Every  object  came 
back  as  fresh  to  Clara  as  though  it  had  only 
been  yesterday  when  she  saw  it  last,  and  she 
regarded  everything  with  the  deepest  interest, 
not  unmixed,  however,  with  some  anxiety  as 
to  the  termination  of  her  mission. 

She  saw  Amy  and  Herbert  strolling  about 
the  grounds  as  she  neared  the  house,  and 
when  the  little  vehicle  stopped,  they  came  to 
meet  her.  Mr.  Grantham  had  gone  over  to 
Brentwood    upon    some    county  business :    but 
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Clara  was  delighted  to  hear  that  Herbert  had 
in  some  degree  prepared  him  for  Clara's  visit. 
Be  sure  too  that  Amy,  for  many  reasons,  had 
done  what  she  could  —  quietly,  gently,  and 
without  going  too  far;  for  although  her  father 
was  tenderly  attached  to  her,  yet  this  was  a 
subject  upon  which,  since  the  dreary  night  of 
the  fire,  she  had  not  dared  to  speak  to  him. 
However,  Clara  was  glad  to  hear  that  she 
was  likely  to  be  kindly  received.  And  then 
Amy  suddenly  found  that  she  had  something 
to  see  to  in  the  house,  which  she  had  quite 
forgotten,  and  entered  forthwith,  leaving  Her- 
bert and  Clara  to  linger  about  the  pleasant 
avenues  and  terraces  of  the  garden. 

At  length  Mr.  Grantham  returned.  He 
greeted  Clara  far  more  cordially  than  she  had 
anticipated  ;  but  she  was  still  flurried  and 
trembling,  as  she  accompanied  him  anxiously 
into  the  room  wherein  we  first  introduced  him 
to  the  reader.  Neither  of  the  others  went 
with  her,  but  she  could  see  them  walking 
about  the  lawn  in  close  conversation,  and  ever 
and  anon  glancing  towards  the  window. 
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"  I  believe  I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  motives  that  have  brought  you  here, 
Miss  Scattergood,"  said  Mr.  Grantham,  speak- 
ing first,  to  Clara's  great  relief.  "You  came 
respecting  your  brother." 

Clara  replied  in  a  tremulous  affirmative. 

*'  Have  you  any  notion  of  his  present  loca- 
tion ?  "  asked  Mr.  Grantham. 

"  He  was  at  Coventry  when  he  last  wrote," 
answered  Clara ;  '*  but  I  have  not  seen  him 
since — since  that  terrible  night  when  he  met 
you." 

"  You  heard  of  that  affair,  then  ?  " 

"He  has  told  me  all,  sir,  in  his  letters," 
continued  Clara.  "  I  believe  he  would  have 
been  with  us  at  home  at  this  present  time, 
but  the  fear  of  your  resentment  has  kept  him 
wandering  about  the  country.  As  you  say, 
you  may  have  heard  the  reason  of  this  visit ; 
it  was  to  implore  you  to  forget  what  is  past, 
and  pardon  him." 

"  He  deserves  little  commiseration  from  any 
one,"  observed  Mr.  Grantham. 

"  He  is  my  brother,  sir,"  exclaimed  Clara. 
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And  then,  after  a  momentary  pause,  she 
added : 

'*  Possibly  I  understand  him  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world.  I  will  admit  all 
his  faults:  that  he  is  idle,  improvident— reck- 
less, if  you  will  —  that  he  has  thrown  away 
numberless  chances  that  might  have  benefited 
both  himself  and  our  family.  But  I  know 
with  it  all  that  he  has  a  good  heart,  and  he 
has  kept  it  so  through  everything." 

Clara  spoke  warmly,  and  the  colour  height- 
ened in  her  cheeks  as  she  addressed  Mr. 
Grantham.  He  regarded  her  with  attention, 
and  then  asked, 

''  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? "" 

Had  Clara  spoken  what  was  uppermost  in 
her  thoughts,  she  would  have  asked  the  mas- 
ter of  Brabants  to  have  received  him  there, 
and  allowed  him  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Amy. 
But  this  would  have,  at  once,  frustrated  every- 
thing.    She  merely  rejoined  : 

"  Let  him  come  back  to  us  again,  without 
fear   of   your  anger   pursuing  him.      They  do 
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not  know  everything  at  home;  if  they  did,  it 
would  break  my  mother's  heart.'* 

"  I  will  persecute  him  no  further,"  said  Mr. 
Grantham.  "  He  may  return  whenever  he 
likes  —  I  hope  to  settle  in  some  respectable 
position.  It  would  rejoice  no  one  more  than 
myself  to  see  him  so  placed.'" 

"  Oh !  thank  you."  This  was  all  the  answer 
Clara  made  ;  but  if  ever  she  threw  her  whole 
heart  into  three  words,  it  was  now. 

Mr.  Grantham,  perhaps  fearful  of  being  led 
into  further  concessions,  now  broke  up  the 
interview.  He  rose,  and  bowed  to  Clara,  as 
she  flew  back  to  the  lawn,  and  rapidly  revealed 
the  termination  of  the  interview  to  Herbert  and 
Amy.  To  all  it  was  most  satisfactory;  and 
much  as  Herbert  had  admired  Clara  before,  he 
loved  her  still  more  dearly  for  the  good  feeling 
she  had,  alone,  established  that  very  day. 

It  was  a  happy  evening  at  Brabants ;  more  so 
perhaps  than  any  that  had  been  passed  there 
for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Grantham  took  it  into 
his  head  to  retire  early  ;   and  the  three  young 
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people  sat  up,  talking  and  arranging  plans  to 
an  hour  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  ser- 
vant. And  Amy  had  never  been  so  musically 
inclined.  She  remained  at  her  piano  nearly 
the  whole  evening,  drowning  the  low  tones  of 
Herbert  and  Clara  with  her  own  sweet  voice, 
until  they  separated  for  the  night. 

And  then,  long  after  everybody  had  been 
wrapt  in  their  first  sleep,  the  voices  of  the  two 
girls  might  be  heard  in  Amy's  chamber,  still  in 
conversation,  until  the  first  chirp  of  the  earliest 
bird  resounded,  and  the  first  grey  of  morning 
stole  over  the  leafy  coverts  that  stretched  far 
and  wide  round  Brabants. 
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